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on  *'  \AVts  or  iwi  o&i>Ar>i;KN 

hoUMT  the  or«  %>t  iW  kvf  $u|>orMukMr  Km)  umilW  m 

lihr  K*rKarMius^.  mho  owriunr-  r)tViN>u«  wrvw  imh'  tW  r»>wO^  iVaimc 

rd  iho  iKr  rtU,  ;  ai)«)  tbo  uno«>*t  «k 

\tk  c^uKIj$hin^«  on  tKo  ruiiu  moni  ainl  «Nt'  iuiik) 

iV  Ancre«t  uw^umtuMUs  iKo  ivsioiw  »(rti\^y  KWu^n)  wuK  iKai  K>» 
«K)oK  iWy  >»ixK  Mivt'niuro,  \>\>K'»o<x  «rHl  %)'xaw^ 

xVmirtun  ihoir  «nkn)« and  uaoh'sm's.  kW,  whu'K  rhAWK'fortM'  iwjvrKs'l  *'r- 
This  $y$mn>  I'lisirauaUY  narhkr  in  vi)it«SHMi 

chamott^r.  liud  tN^unlh  a^Uints)  x#  HuS  tKo  V>«uV«,  aik)  ^xthor  lutKvni. 
ih^  44r^:v«a  aud  tho  amalioat  aiatoa«  who  now  aokuow  K«wwo  a«  iho 

i^Nxn  sxxrt'Ad  ow  iW  frroaxor  pan  %>t*  ajxiniua)  misiivw  iKo  «nwK)«  Km) 
Kur^^,  and  KmUy  c'aiah)ia)r«N)  iKe  |\i\'aor>Yv)  tWinaoi'x'a  uiK>MrcanmraiY\l 
dtHuinimi  ipftiwmn^v..  harKari»m.  Ky  thai  tiloiwiuacv,  ain)«uahiy«  ain) 
lad  t\uve,  ovt^^  ihe  liii^^iu^,  Kui  ik>«  wUm'Xn^'u^noss.  w^k'h  <H^al)v  do •> 
ioiH'rato  rt'iauanu  anoioui  ci\  iliaa*  »nTa%)cs)  iht  oKaraok  r  v^f  iKc  iMtina 
don,  ^'uob  at'  iho  uartVl  or  )i)w4tU  aiKl  iirtx'k*  ^uf  iKo  Lower  Kvw^ro- 
iris  as  had  surr  ir'od  iKe  wTt\'k  id'  KoiwaikaWo  lor  an  iin^wluotts  omhn- 
Koiuan  ^roainoaa,  wvro  Ivysi  in  iKo  aiaaCK  vaJour,  iho  naxuxx'  at'  K'wda) 
C'luimorian  darkmws  that  suo<vodt\i  tonurtw  am)  kiu^bi»!*on  'KV  lontin)  to 
that  w'austn^^die  ;  the  wxuks  ol*  t'narrr  ibr  war)iko«|Mrimi  wbiob  ibojf 

nius,  wbiob  bad  oocw^wn)  iho  ravai^  drli^btiN) ;  wbib?  ibi'ir  WUuio,  mvm* 
af  time  and  ibo  di'airuoiiw  fnry  of  iwm)  in  uiariia)  oNoroisxw  or  tKc  U« 
rorolution,  wore  buried  in  nivinaaio-  hours  ol'  iho  cba9a\  I'oirdortN)  ibew 
rirt  and  religious  houses,  where  ibet  Kvirea  nrhusi  and  vmorous,  nutiured 
''  I're  no  longer  undersiooi)  or  valueil ;  the  Kabiu  wluob  it  w'a»  the  ohjeci  ot 
scieUwV  was  sweot  away  in  the  pme-  their  rude  insiiiMtions  to  form*  and 
jnl  ruin,  the  deWaing  a)wui\)iuea  ol'  |twe}iam)  them,  not  only  toemlure  the 
judicial  astndngy  being  all  that  i»  lat^ui^  ol'  war,  hut  to  diajday  thoae 
niained  of  the  astronomy  tif  the  «)uabtiea  of  high  daring  and  rntei^ 
i^»ri\'k* ;  am)  Cbriatiauity,  which,  in  |triir,  which,  in  the  o|union  ol  the 
»  purer  form,  might  have  inolUded  work),  atone  hw  all  ita  iniaeriea,  and 
the  natuml  forocitv  of  harhariain,  and  shed  a  hah'  ol  glory  arimntl  the  dark- 
averted  a  benign  and  humaniaing  in«  eat  of  its  crunea.  Htdigion,  too, 
Duence  over  the  wiW  tribes  that'  Had  mingling  wiib  ihoae  lendenciea  whieb 
'  mbraced  it,  aocomni.Hiateil  itaelf  to  it  ought  to  bare  re|weaaeil,  and  eti* 
the  sarage  luisaions  and  prejudicet  grafting  the  wihleal  tanaticiani  on 
a  hicb  it  ougnt  to  have  corrected  and  the  martial  character  ot  the  ace,  gave 
strained,  and  tbua,  instead  of  on*  hirth  to  the  inttitutions  ol'  eldvnlry, 
lightening,  contributed  to  brutaline  which,  in  its  turn.  jutHlm^et)  the 
minds  of  iu  vouriea.  The  apirtt  of  romance,  and  eH^Heil  n  change  in 
liberty,  in  which  genius  lirea.  the  manners  and  habita  ol'  men,  te- 
mores,  and  has  iu  b^ng,  waa  utterly  markable  in  itself,  and  particularly 
catinguishetl ;  the  deadly  nightshade  deserving;  ol  aiteutHwi  from  the  iiv» 
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fluence  it  has  exertetl  on  the  charac-  and  privileges  to  those  of  the  sacred 
ters  of  modern  nations.  orders  of  the  priesthood.  The  bath 

Hence,  between  the  age  of  Charle-  and  white  garment  of  the  novice  were 
magne  and  that  of  the  Crusades,  a  no  very  decorous  copy  of  the  rege- 
revolution  took  place  among  the  Spa-  neration  of  baptism  ;  his  sword,  of- 
niards,  Normans,  and  French,  which  fered  on  the  altar,  was  blessed  by  the 
gradually  extended  to  the  rest  of  ministers  of  religion  ;  his  reception 
Europe.  The  infantry  service  was  w’as  peculiarly  solemn,  being  pre¬ 
abandoned  to  the  serfs,  or  villeins ;  cedeil  by  fasts  and  vigils ;  and  he 
the  strength  of  armies  consisted  of  was  dubbed  a  knight  in  the  name  of 
cavalry  ;  and  the  name  of  soldier  was  God,  St.  George,  and  St.  Michael, 
confined  to  the  gentlemen,  who  served  He  sw'ore  to  perform  the  duties  of 
on  horseback,  f  equites,)  and  were  his  profession  ;  an  oath  which  edu- 
invested  with  the  honour  of  knight-  cation,  example,  and  public  opinion, 
hood.  The  Dukes  and  Counts,  u- •  combined  to  preserve  inviolable.  As 
surping  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  the  champion  of  God  and  the  ladies, 
divided  their  respective  provinces  he  devoted  himself  to  speak  the 
among  inferior  barons ;  the  barons  truth,  maintain  the  right,  practise 
distributed  among  their  vassals  the  courtesy,  pursue  infidels,  despise  the 
fiefs  or  benefices  of  their  jurisdiction;  allurements  of  ease  and  safety,  ami 
and  these  military  tenants,  being  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  characUr 
pares  curiaCj  composed  the  noble  or  in  every  perilous  adventure, 
equestrian  order,  which  scornfully  Though  the  abuse  of  the  same  spi- 
repudiated  the  peasant  or  burgher,  as  rit  provoked  the  turbulent  to  despise 
of  a  different  and  lower  species.  The  the  arts  of  industry  and  peace,  to  es- 
dignity  and  purity  of  their  blood  was  teem  themselves  the  sole  judges  and 
anxiously  preserved  by  equal  alii-  avengers  of  their  own  injuries,  and 
ances ;  and  those  only  of  their  sons  to  neglect  the  laws  of  civil  society,  as 
■who  could  produce  four  quarters,  or  well  as  military  discipline  ;  “yet,”  as 
lines  of  ancestry,  without  a  bar  si-  Gibbon  has  remarked,  “  the  benefits 
nister  on  their  shield,  might  legally  of  this  institution,  to  refine  the  tem- 
lay  claim  to  the  honour  of  knight-  per  of  barbarians,  and  to  infuse  some 
hood ;  though  a  valiant  plebeian  principles  of  faith,  justice,  and  hu- 
was  sometimes  ennobled  by  the  inanity,  were  strongly  felt,  and  have 
sword,  and  became  the  father  of  a  been  often  observed.  The  asperity 
new  race.  It  was  competent  to  an  of  national  prejudice,*'  he  adds,  in 
individual  knight,  however,  to  im-  continuation,  “  was  softened  ;  and 
part  the  character  he  had  received  ;  the  community  of  religion  and  arms 
and  the  warlike  potentates  of  Europe  spread  a  similar  colour  and  generous 
took  greater  pride  in,  and  derived  emulation  over  the  face  of  Christen- 
morc  glory  from,  this  personal  dis-  dom.  Xbroad,  in  enterprize  and  pil- 
tinction,  than  from  the  greatness  of  grimage, — at  home,  in  martial  exer- 
their  kingdoms,  or  the  splendour  of  cise,  the  warriors  of  every  country 
their  diadems.  were  perpetually  associated  ;  and  iui- 

The  ceremony  of  the  investiture  partial  taste  must  prefer  a  Goibm 
of  knighthood,  of  which  some  traces  tournament  to  the  Olympic  games  of. 
may  be  found  in  the  woods  of  Ger-  classic  antiquity.  Instead  of  *^®*l*" 
many,  (see  Tacitus  De  Mor.  ked  spectacles  which  corrupted  the 
Germ.,)  was,  in  its  origin,  simple  and  manners  of  the  Greeks,  and  banisn- 
profane.  The  candidate,  after  some  ed  from  the  stadiujn  the  virgins  an 
preliminary  trial,  was  invested  with  matrons,  the  pompous  decoration  o 
the  sw’ord  and  spurs ;  and  his  face  the  lists  was  crowned  with  th^re* 
or  shoulder  was  struck  a  slight  blow,  sence  of  cliaste  and  high-born  beau- 
emblematic  of  the  last  affront  which  ty,  from  whose  liands  the  <^queror 
it  was  lawful  for  him  to  endure.  *  But  received  the  prize  of  his  dexteri  y 
superstition  mingled  in  every  action  and  courage.  The  skill  and  streng 
of  public  and  private  life :  in  the  that  were  exerted  in  ^  f^.i 
Holy  Wars  it  sanctioned,  and  in  boxing  bear  .a  distant  ^**<1 
some  measure  hallowed  the  profes-  relation  to  the  merit  of  a  soldier ; 
sion  of  arms ;  in  the  order  of  chival-  the  tournaments,  as  they  inven 
ry  it  effected  an  assimilation  of  rights  ed  in  France,  and  eagerly  »u®P 
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both  in  the  East  and  West,  present¬ 
ed  a  lively  image  of  the  business  of 
the  field.  The  single  combats,  the 
general  skirmish,  the  defence  of  a 
pass  or  castle,  were  rehearsed  as  in 
actual  service  ;  and  the  contest,  both 
in  real  and  mimic  war,  was  decided 
by  the  superior  management  of  the 
horse  and  lance.  The  lance  was  the 
proper  and  peculiar  weapon  of  a 
knight :  his  horse  was  of  a  large  and 
lieavy  breed ;  but  this  charger,  till 
he  was  roused  by  the  approaching 
danger,  was  usually  led  by  an  attend¬ 
ant,  and  he  quietly  rode  a  pad,  or  a 
palfrey,  of  a  more  easy  pace.  His 
helmet,  his  sword,  his  greaves  and 
his  buckler,  it  would  be  super¬ 
fluous  to  describe  ;  but  at  the  period 
of  the  Crusades,  the  armour  was 
less  ponderous  than  in  latter  times  ; 
and  instead  of  a  massy  cuirass, 
his  breast  was  defended  by  an  han- 
buk,  or  coat  of  mail.  When  their 
long  lances  were  fixed  in  the  rest, 
the  warriors  furiously  spurred  their 
horses  against  the  foe  ;  and  the  light 
cavalry  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs 
could  seldom  stand  against  the  direct 
and  impetuous  weight  of  their  charge. 
Each  knight  was  attended  to  the  field 
by  his  faithful  squire,  a  youth  of 
equal  birth  and  similar  hopes ;  he 
was  followed  by  his  archers  and  men- 
at-arms  ;  and  four,  or  five,  or  six  sol¬ 
diers,  were  computed  as  the  complete 
furniture  of  a  /ance.  In  the  expedi¬ 
tions  to  the  neighbouring  kingdoms, 
or  the  Holy  Land,  the  duties  of  the 
feudal  tenure  no  longer  subsisted ; 
the  voluntary  service  of  the  knights 
and  their  followers  was  either  prompt¬ 
ed  by  zeal  and  attachment,  or  pur¬ 
chased  with  rewards  and  promises ; 
and  the  numbers  of  each  squadron 
'Were  measured  by  the  power,  the 
wealth,  and  the  fame  of  each  inde- 
I^ndent  chieftain.  They  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  his  banner,  his  armo¬ 
rial  coat,  and  bis  cry  of  war ;  and 
the  most  ancient  families  of  Europe 
must  seek,  in  these  achievements,  the 
origin  and  proof  of  their  nobility.” 

With  these  few  desultory  remains 
on  the  institution  of  chivalry,  of 
which  the  Crusades  were  at  once  an 
effect  and  a  cause,  we  come  now  to 
the  admirable  Tales  of  the  Crusa- 
deia,”  embodying  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  manners,  usages,  feelings,  and 


achievements,  of  that  warlike  and  ro¬ 
mantic  age. 

These’ are  two  in  number  ;  and  as 
the  scene  of  the  first  is  laid  on  the 
borders  of  Wales,  and  that  of  the  se¬ 
cond  in  Palestine,  we  conclude  that 
it  was  the  author’s  design  to  exhibit 
the  effects  produced  -  by  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  chivalry  on  the  domestic  cha¬ 
racter  and  condition,  as  well  as  the 
military  expeditions  of  that  heroic 
age.  Assuming  that  we  are  correct 
in  this  conjecture,  we  think  the  au¬ 
thor  has  been  completely  successful 
in  the  execution  of  his  plan.  In  the 
histories  or  clironicles  of  the  time, 
the  reader  will  seek  in  vain  for  a  pic¬ 
ture,  so  varied  and  yet  so  true,  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  that  heroic 
age,  as  these  are  displayed  in  the  sen¬ 
timents  and  conduct  ascribed  to  the 
Norman  knights,  the  flower  of  chi¬ 
valry,  who  form  the  dramatis  jierso- 
ncc  of  the  first  tale  ;  and  this  picture 
is  heightened  in  effect  by  the  strong 
contrast  presented  between  their  sys¬ 
tematic  valour,  gallant  bearing,  high 
sense  of  honour,  and  romantic  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  fair  sex, — and  the  wild 
bravery,  fiery  spirit,  savage  manners, 
and  restless  love  of  predatory  war¬ 
fare,  by  which  the  Cymry  were  cha¬ 
racterised.  Raymond  de  Berenger, 
and  Hugh  de  Lacy,  the  Constable  of 
Chester,  are  not  so  much  individuals, 
though,  in  that  capacity,  they  are 
brought  fully  and  distinctly  before 
our  imagination,  as  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  class,  who  speak  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  utter  the  sentiments  of 
the  age.  They  are  the  impersona¬ 
tions  of  a  mind,  second — if,  indeed, 
it  be  second — only  to  that  of  Shak- 
spearc  himself,  which,  by  a  strength 
of  conception  peculiar  to  such  minds 
alone,  can  clothe  the  individual  with 
the  attributes  of  the  time  in  which 
he  lives,  yet  preserve  his  individuali¬ 
ty,  and  give  us  at  once  the  portrait 
of  one  man,  and  that  of  the  class  to 
which  he  belongs.  But  as  it  is  among 
the  great  body  of  the  people  that  we 
must  look  for  those  traits  that  go  to 
form  the  character  of  nations  at  a 
particular  period,  so  it  is  in  his  infe¬ 
rior  characters  that  this  author  shiues 
unrivalled  and  alone.  In  these  he 
displays  an  originality  of  conception, 
and  a  power  of  developement  and 
presentation,  unimitated,  and  ioinu- 
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table.  It  will  not,  we  think,  be  in  fiction  as  well  as  in  law;  they 
iloubttHl,  that  Wilkin  Flair.mock  is  are  finally  united  in  the  holy*boiulg 
one  of  bis  most  powerful  delmeations;  of  matrimony,  and  enjoy  the  han- 
nor,  making  due  allowance  for  his  piness  of  that  blessed  state  with  a 
peculiar  notions  of  female  character,  greater  zest,  from  the  niisfortunts 
will  any  man  hesitate  to  pronounce  they  endured,  and  the  obstacles  that 
the  modest,  retiring,  affectionate,  yet  seemed  to  obstruct  the  ccmpleiion  of 
ready-witted  and  higli-souled  Ros-  their  hopes.  The  generosity  of  the 

chan,  the  most  heavenly  Peri  that  Constable,  Hugh  de  Lacy,  in  re- 

cver  flitted  through  the  piiges  of  Ro-  nouncing  hi«  claim  to  the  hand  of 

inance.  But  while  we  are  amused  Eveline  de  Berenger,  who  was  his 

with  the  imperturbable  phlegm,  the  affianced  bride,  in  favour  ofhisne- 
self-willed  fidelity,  the  dogged  obsti-  phew  Damian  de  Lacy,  deserves  all 
nacy,  the  stubborn  resolution,  the  due  commendation  ;  more  especially 
effective  courage,  and  rude  wistlom  when  we  consider  the  perilous  fond- 
of  the  stout  burgher,  we  catch  the  ness  of  old  greybeards  for  young 
contagion  of  higher  feelings  as  often  wives,  and  their  perverse  blindness 
as  his  daughter  comes  upon  the  scene,  to  the  consequences  that  but  too  fre- 
Every  word  she  utters  is  instinct  with  quently  follow  such  ill-assorted  mar- 
genius  ;  and  though,  in  conformity  riages. 

with  the  manners  of  the  time,  she  The  character  supported  by  the 
shuns  interference  with  all  that  is  minstrel  Vidal,  who  attends  Hugh 
properly  beyond  a  maiden’s  sphere,  de  Lacy  to  the  Holy  Wars,  and  iin- 
we  readily  yield  to  the  force  of  her  mediately,  on  his  return,  executes  a 
superior  mind  that  ascendancy  which  long-meditated  vengeance,  which 
it  exercises,  almost  unconsciously,  happily  falls,  not  on  the  head  of  die 
both  on  the  character  and  fortunes  of  veteran  Constable,  but  on  that  of  a 
her  mistress.  Her  wit  is  never  at  usurping  and  treacherous  kinsman, 
fault,  her  resolution  never  bends,  her  is  certainly  improbable  enough,  ac- 
aspirations,  though  disguised,  are  aU  cording  to  our  notions  of  probahi- 
ways  lofty,  her  prudence  decided  and  lity.  The  minstrel,  who  proves  to 
unerring.  She  clings  to  her  mistress  be  Cadwallon  of  the  nine  lays,  chief 
like  the  ivy  to  an  ancient  tower ;  but  bard  of  Gwenwyn  of  Powisland, 
it  is  not  to  climb  to  an  elevation  whom  Hugh  de  Lacy  had  slain  when 
which  she  could  not  have  reached  by  he  came  to  the  relief  of  Garde  Do- 
herself — it  is  not  to  entwine  her  roots  loureuse,  when  closely  besieged  by 
with  the  strength  of  that  to  which  the  W^elsh  Chief  and  liis  Cymry, 
she  adheres — it  is  not  to  seek,  but  to  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Con- 


give  support.  In  her,  a  mind  of  tlie 
noblest  mould  is  tempered  with  all 
the  sweet  and  innocent  graces  of  wo¬ 
man,  and,  above  all,  by  that  natural 
modesty  which  gives  to  female  mag¬ 
nanimity  its  most  witching  charm. 
Hence,  we  constantly  wish  for  her 
presence  on  the  scene,  and  feel  tba| 
It  is  never  so  animated  as  when  she 
appears ;  yet  we  are  forced  to  confess, 
tl^t  the  author  has  shewn  bis  skill 
in  notdessening  the  impression  of  her 
character  by  too  great  familiarity, 
wd  in  leaving  something  for  the 
imaginatioD  to  do  in  filling  up  the 
general  outline. 

As  to  the  hero  and  the  heroine, 
they  are  composed  of  the  .usual  ma- 
ten^,  and  neither  will  very  deeply 
interest  the  reader.  They  sufier,  of 
oouxBe,  and  are  frequently  in  great 
danger ;  .but  there  is  compenantion 


stable,  with  a  determination  to  a- 
venge  the  death  of  Gwenwyn,  by  de¬ 
voting  himself  to  the  destruction  of 
the  man  by  whom  he  had  beeii 
slain.  His  purpose,  like  that  cf 
Hamlet,  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  shaken  ;  and  when  he  w  a- 
bout  to  renounce  it  for  ever,  a  slight 

'  affront  put  upon  him  by  the  Consta¬ 
ble  fired  his  brain,  and  drove  him  to 
the  desperate  deed.  He  died  in  d^ 
spair,  biN^use  his  blow  had 
the  intended  victim,  though  it  w 
fallen  on  the  head  ^  of  ^  pnlty* 
Now,  as  we  have  said,  all  this 
nerally  considered  is  improba 
enough but  the  assumed  ebsr^*^ 
is  admirably  austained,  is 

•  original  throughout,  uod  »* 

•  feet  harmony  with  the  manners  s 
feelings  of  the^aeini-barbiroua  f* 
'to  which  the  nitintoel  belonged- 
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Tpon  the  whole,  “  The  Betroth-  and  which  the  learned  and  unleam- 
eJ,”  heavy  in  some  parts,  and  in  ed  will  criticise.  But  still,  for  the 
others  very  inartirtcially  woven  to-  credit  of  our  honourable  calling,  we 
geiher,  displays  vast  power  of  in-  must  say  a  little,  should  that  little 
vention,  and  is  equal,  we  think,  to  be  away  from  the  purpose, 
jnost  ot  the  author’s  preceding  com-  And  here  we  remark,  that,  so  far 
positions,  in  the  brilliancy  of  parti-  as  we  recollect,  this  is  the  first  of  the 
cular  scenes,  the  richness  of  the  cos-  author’s  works  in  which  the  hero  is 
tume,  the  originality  of  many  of  the  really  an  interesting  and  important 
cluracters,  the  high  dramatic  power  personage.  This  will  be  fully  un- 
ot  the  dialogues,  and  the  fidelity  with  derstood  by  those  who  take  the  trou- 
which  it  shows  the  age  and  body  ble  of  comparing  the  impression  left 
of  the  time”  in  which  the  scene  is  on  their  mind  by  the  Waverleys, 
laid.  and  the  Mortons,  and  the  Quentin 

Turn  we  now  from  this  home-  Durwards,  with  the  deep  sympathy 
picture  of  chivalry  to  the  glorious,  they  cannot  but  feel  in  the  fortunes 
gorgeous  East,  rich  in  barbaric  of  Kenneth  of  Scotland, — second,  if 
pearl  and  gold,”  to  the  plains  of  Pa-  second,  only  to  Richard  himself  in 
lestine  and  Syria,  where  the  war-  prowess ;  his  superior  in  every  higher 
riors  of  the  West  were  assembled  to  qualification  ;  a  glass  in  which  the 
do  battle  against  the  Infidels,  and  noblest  of  the  Crusaders  might  dress 
to  rescue  from  their  dominion  the  themselves ;  poor  in  worldly  means. 
Holy  Laud  and  the  Holy  City,  but  rich  in  honour  and  in  fame  ; 
And  here  we  shall  state  at  once,  foremost  among  the  foremost  in  the 
that  no  notice,  far  less  a  few  gene-  day  of  battle ;  and  nobly  conceal- 
ral  and  desultory  remarks  like  ours,  ing  his  rank,  that  he  might  lay  the 
can  convey  the  slightest  idea  of  the  foundation  of  his  fame  by  his  own 
second  “  Tale,”  entitled  the  Ta-  achievements ;  we  are  hardly  sur- 
lisinan,”  which  we  fearlessly  pro-  prised,  when  we  discover  that  the 
nounce  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  poor  Scottish  Cavalier  is  David, 
thing  the  public  has  yet  received  Earl  of  Huntington,  Prince  Royal 
from  the  pen  of  this  inexhaustible  of  Scotland.  The  breach  of  mili- 
and  unrivalled  writer.  Nor  do  we  tary  discipline,  for  which  the  irape- 
deliver  this  opinion  merely  because  tuous  Richard  dooms  him  to  death — 
the  principal  characters  are  histori-  a  fate  from  which  he  escapes  by 
cal  personages,  to  whose  very  names  means  equally  extraordinary  and  in- 
a  certain  degree  of  interest  will  be  tercsting— affects  us  the  more  deeply, 
attached.  It  is,  no  doubt,  delightful  from  our  previous  impression  of  his 
to  mingle  in  fancy  in  those  scenes  character,  but  prepares  the  way  for 
where  the  Lion-hearted  Richard,  and  his  subsequent  fortune,  and  affords 
the  mighty  Saladdin,  and  the  son  of  an  opportunity  for  the  discovery  of 
our  own  gallant  William,  are  theac-  his  real  rank,  which  he  reveals  un- 
;  but,  undazzled  by  the  halo  der  the  seal  of  confession,  on  the  eve 
which  history  has  shed  around  the  of  the  day  fixed  for  his  cxecutioii. 
names  of  these  princes  and  warriors.  Retributive  justice,  however,  ulti- 
we  ground  our  opinion  on  the  match-  mately  takes  effect;  he  vanquishes 
less  felicity  of  the  incidents,  the  skill  in  the  lists  the  crafty  Conrade  of 
and  force  with  which  the  characters  Montserrat,  who  had  beguiled  him 
and  councils  of  the  Crusaders  are  from  his  post,  and  stolen  the  ban- 
presented  to  our  view,  the  equal  ner  of  England  which  he  had  been 
tplendour  of  the  diction  and  costume,  appointed  to  guard  ;  and  he  is  finally 
the  variety  of  fortune,  and  the  per-  rewarded  with  the  band  of  Edith 
f^t  success  with  which  the  anagno-  Plantagenet,  the  niece  of  the  royal 
risis  is  effected.  Never  have  we  per-  Richard.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
used  a  work  of  fiction  the  ebaxm  of  The  reader,  however,  will  be  more 
which  proved  so  engrossing.  deeply  interested  in  what  took  place 

In  these  circumstances,  Uie  workof  in  tne  cave  of  the  hermit  of  Engad- 
a  critic  is  simple  ;  for  beyond  deli-  di,  where  he  sqjoarned  with  S^d- 


Co  Catharine,  £rom  Jer  fHotjber,  on  padCng, 

nc,  go, — and  with  thee  bear  Let  virtue,  then,  my  Catharine,  still 
hopes — a  mother’s  prayer  ;  Thy  thoughts  employ  mid  good  and  ill» 

And  often,  often  think  of  me, 

Nor  let  thy  bosom  cease  to  thrill 
At  lessons  I  have  given  thee. 

I  W'ill  not — cannot  bid  thee  now 
Assume  the  pale  and  gloomy  brow, 
And  give  thy  every  thought  to  care,— 
No,  Catharine,  no— but  still  the  vow 
Of  Heaven  is  on  thee— then  beware . 


I  would  not  have  thee  think  of  home. 

To  dash  thy  joys,  when  thou  may’st  roam 
Through  scenes  more  fair  than  ever  1 
Was  wont  to  lead  thee  at  the  gloam^ 

And  talk  of  joys  long  since  gone  by. 

But  can  1  bid  thee  never  dream 
Of  days,  which  to  my  memory  seem 
The  brightest,  happiest  of  my  lot,— 

The  days  which  still  upon  me  gleam. 
And  make  my  sorrows  half  forgot  ? 

Oh  yes  !  in  virtue  there’s  a  joy 
To  which  the  world  Is  all  a  toy— 

A  bubble  on  this  life’s  dark  stream, 

A  thing  of  air— still  to  destroy 
The  days  noi^t  earthly  can  redeem. 


I  do  not,  dearest,  tell  thee  this 
To  crush  thy  hopes— to  mar  thy  bliM— 
To  dash  thy  brightest  hours  with  woe— 
To  cause  thee  taste  of  wretchedness, 
Nor  ever  youthful  pleasures  know  . 

I  only  warn  thee  of  the  sting 
Which  guilty  pleasures  ever  bri^ 
When  all  our  summer  days  are  fled ; 
Oh  then  my  bosom  do  not  . 

But  with  thy  virtue  make  me  glad 
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CRITIQUE  ON  OUR  LATE  “  NOTICE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GLASGOW." 

f  Bjj  a  Correspondent.  ) 


Sir, 

The  leading  article  in  your  last 
Number,  entitled,  “  Notice  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow — its  Profes¬ 
sors  and  Students,”  1  have  read  with 
considerable  satisf^action.  It  appears 
calculated  to  be  extremely  useful. 
The  notice  of  the  proceedings  of 
public  bodies  is  always  of  good  con¬ 
sequence,  both  to  these  bodies  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  all  who  feel  an  interest 
in  the  proper  management  of  their 
affairs.  Put  in  the  present  case 
there  is  a  double  benefit ;  as,  by 
bringing  our  townsmen  acquainted 
with  a  practice  to  which  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  them  were  probably  strangers, 
and  by  pointing  out  its  advantages, 
the  way  may  be  paved  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  something  similar  into  our 
own  University.  In  Glasgow,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  public  distribution 
of  prizes,  on  the  last  day  of  the  Ses¬ 
sion,  produces  the  happiest  effects. 
Nothing  can  be  better  fitted  to  awa¬ 
ken  emulation  and  excite  to  the  love 
of  study.  The  thought  of  being  so 
honourably  and  so  publicly  distin¬ 
guished  will  ever  be  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  young  aspirant,  and  vi¬ 
sions  of  glory  will  flit  before  his 
fancy  during  the  whole  Session.  No 
day,  no  hour,  will  be  allowed  to  pass 
idly,  while,  in  the  reward  that  awaits 
him,  he  sees  the  recompence  for  days 
of  labour,  and  for  the  waste  of  the 
midnight  oil.  There  can  scarcely  be 
a  greater  encouragement  to  good  con¬ 
duct  and  steady  application.  The 
day  when  such  a  system  shall  be  in- 
trwluced  into  our  own  University, 
will,  by  every  one  that  wishes  it 
well,  be  hailed  with  unmixed  de¬ 
light  But  while  the  general  spirit 
of  the  paper  thus  merits  approbation, 
there  are  one  or  two  points  on  which 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  indulge 
nae  with  a  few  remarks. 

The  panegyrics  bestowed  on  the 
different  Professors  are,  no  doubt, 
justly  deserved,  and  you  have  pro- 
hably  proportioned  the  warmth  of 
your  praises  exactly  to  the  merits  of 
osch  individual.  Of  Mr  Jardine,  the 
present  father  Of  the  College,  1  have 
never  beard  but  one  opinion.  All 
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allow  him  to  have  introduced  that 
system  of  instruction  which  so  ho¬ 
nourably  distinguishes  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  which  he  is  a  member ;  and 
Mr  CamplelTs  late  encomiums  must 
have  contributed  to  spread  his  faim . 

In  a  good  old  age,  he  is  now’  reap¬ 
ing  the  honours  and  rewards  of  a 
well-spent  life.  Vet  he  was  not,  I 
understand,  greatly  distinguished  as 
a  lecturer,  nor  would  his  character 
have  suffered  if  he  had  confined  his 
voice  within  the  walls  of  the  College, 
and  never  spoken  from  the  press. 
As  the  public  ministrations  of  a 
clergyman  are  considered  scarcely  so 
important  as  his  private  dutit^s,  so, 
according  to  the  ])lan  on  which  edu¬ 
cation  is  conducted  in  Glasgow  Col¬ 
lege,  the  public  lectures  of  a  Profes¬ 
sor  may  be  of  less  consequence  than 
the  way  in  which  he  conducts  the 
examinations  of  his  Students,  and 
trains  them  to  habits  of  thought 
and  of  expression.  Still  il  is  very 
desirable  to  have,  if  possibk*,  both 
these  excellences  united  in  the  same 
individual ;  a  wish  happily  found  in 
Mr  Jardine’s  successor.  While  he 
follows  up  Ins  predecessor’s  plan  with 
all  the  vigour  and  energy  of  youth, 
I  can  well  believe  that  his  lectures 
will  far  surpass  any  thing  that  ever 
came  from  the  logic  chair.  In  say¬ 
ing  this,  1  have  no  wish  to  detract 
from  the  merits  of  those  wlm  have 
gone  before  him.  Each  of  them  had 
doubtless  strong  claims  on  public 
respect,  and  none  more  so  than  the 
venerable  gentleman  who  still  lives 
to  enjoy  the  gratitude  and  esteem 
of  numerous  pupils,  highly  distin¬ 
guished  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  ii> 
every  quarter  of  the  world.  Eut  it 
is  necessary  that  Universities  should 
keep  pace  with  the  growing  intelli¬ 
gence  and  refinement  of  the  age,  aiul 
no  one,  perhaps,  is  better  qualified  to 
meet. these  demands  than  Mr  Hu- 
chanan.  It  is  long  since  the  Faculty 
did  themselves  more  credit  by  an 
election. 

The  number  of  exercises  prescrib¬ 
ed  in^  the  class  of  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phy,  and  shewn  up  by  the  Students, 
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is  absolutely  astonishing  tons  in  this  cellent  man,  or  a  less  able  lawver.  1 
sleepy  corner.  As  the  Session  lasts  believe  that  he  is  at  least  his  equal 
only  six  months,  the  Students  must  in  both  respects, 
have  written  eight  in  place  of  four  We  come  now  to  the  Greek  class, 
weekly.  But  the  most  amazing  thing  And  here  1  cannot  but  lament  witli 
is  the  labour  which  the  Professor  you,  that  Greek  literature  is  at  so  low 
himself  must  undergo.  How  does  an  ebb  in  this  country.  In  fact,  a 
he  find  time  to  examine  so  many?  knowledgeof  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
Truly,  his  office  can  be  no  sinecure,  exist.  From  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
And  the  fact  you  have  stated  cannot  to  the  other,  you  would  have  some 
fail  to  place  both  his  diligence  and  difficulty  in  finding  half  a  dozen  who 
the  industry  of  his  pupils  in  a  very  deserve  the  name  of  Greek  scholars, 
favourable  light.  Mr  Leslie  may  be  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  while  all 
a  man  of  greater  science,  but  Natu-  other  branches  of  learning  are  mak* 
ral  Philosophy  will  be  taught  at  Glas-  ing  rapid  advances,  this  alone  seems 
gow  more  successfully.  to  be  on  the  decline.  The  remedy 

In  your  enumeration  of  Mr  Mylne's  which  you  propose  for  this  melancho- 
predecessors  in  the  chair  of  Aloral  ly  state  of  things  is  the  only  cffec- 
Philosophy,  it  does  not  appear  why  tual  one.  Let  the  study  of  Greek 
the  name  of  Dr  Reid  has  been  omit-  be  commenced  in  the  schools  at  a 
ted.  Was  he  less  worthy  of  mention  much  earlier  period,  and  carried  there 
than  either  Francis  Hutcheson  or  to  a  much  greater  extent.  When 
Adam  Smith  ?  or  has  his  philosophy  this  shall  be  done,  we  may  hope  to 
had  less  extensive  influence  on  the  see  some  progress  made  in  it,  and 
schools  of  Scotland  ?  With  respect  scholars  worthy  of  the  name  rising 
to  Mr  Mylne  himself,  heisacknow-  up  around  us.  The  idea  of  such 
ledged  to  he  an  acute  metaphysician,  being  produced  by  college  teaching 
and  an  able  teacher.  But  it  is  diffi-  .alone,  is  immeasurably  absurd.  So 
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for  its  share,  and  when  all  are  unitetl. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  the  literature 
of  Greece  should  be  almost  unknown, 
and  its  authors  no  better  than  a  seal* 
I'd  volume  within  the  limits  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

After  the  statement,  however,  late¬ 
ly  made  by  the  Professor  at  Glasgow, 


siblc.  Nothing  like  it  was  ever  known 
in  this  country,  nor  ever  will  be, 
while  the  present  system  flourishes. 
1  affirm,  that  the  best  scholar  in  the 
class  could  not  write  ten  lines  of  prose 
in  a  pure  idiom,  and  will  stake  my 
credit  on  the  result.  Till  a  complete 
reform  is  introduced,  we  need  not 


It  may  seem  that  the  above  represen-  hope  to  witness  such  achievements. 


tation  places  matters  in  a  somewhat 
too  unfavourable  light,  and  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  a  College  affords  facilities 
for  carrying  the  study  of  Greek  to  a 
considerable  extent.  That  statement 
consists  of  two  parts :  First,  “  that 
many  of  his  students  had  come  to 
him  unable  to  read  the  Greek  alnha- 
bet— unable  to  distinguish  an  Alpha 
from  an  Omega,  and  yet  they  had 
tinished  their  first  six  months  course 
of  studies,  by  reading,  fluently,  Lu¬ 
cian's  Dialogues,  and  the  Iliad  of 
Homer.”  I'he  circumstance,  even 


In  the  course  of  the  article,  the 
following  observations  also  occur : 
**  Another  great  fault  I  have  to  find 
with  our  Universities  is,  that  their 
Principals,  and  some  of  their  Profes¬ 
sors,  are  working  parish-priests  in 
the  town  or  neighbourhood  where 
their  University  is  situated.  The 
voice  of  all  Scotland  has  settled  this 
point,  that  the  moment  a  Principal 
or  Professor  accepts  of  the  oflice  of  a 
priest,  he  should  be  ousted  from  his 
Principalship  or  Professorship ;  and 
the  moment  a  priest  is  invested  with 


if  true,  is  not  absolutely  miraculous,  the  gown  of  a  Professor,  he  should 
It  is,  in  my  apprehension,  quite  with-  be  stripped  of  that  of  a  priest.  The 
in  the  bounds  of  human  accomplish-  only  men  who  object  to  this  arrange¬ 
ment.  But  the  number  that  thus  Aient  arc  our  priests  themselves, 
distinguished  themselves  would  be  who  always  have  been,  and,  as  long 
very  small ;  and  besides,  would  you  as  they  shall  continue  an  exclusive 
call  any  one  a  Latin  scholar,  because  corporation,  always  will  be,  to  say  the. 
he  could  construe  two  or  three  pages  least  of  them,  fond  of  power  and  emo-. 
of  Cornelius  Nepos  ?  An  equally  luraent,  no  matter  how  inconsistent 
learned  Grecian  is  he  who  can,  by  these  may  be  with  what  they  (se-. 
dint  of  hard  labour,  hammer  out  a  riously  ?)  call  their  sacred  and  pecu- 
few  lines  of  Lucian.  Before  you  can  liar  office.” 

be  admitted  into  the  University  of  Is  this  paragraph  seriously  writ- 
Hublin,  you  must  be  able  to  read  the  ten  ?  At  all  events,  it  takes  a  nar- 
four  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apos-  row  and  partial  view  of  the  subject, 
til's,  Walker's  Lucian,  Ormeston's  Have  pluralities,  against  which  the 
Kxtracts,  and  the  first  eight  books  of  tocsin  of  alarm  has  been  so  loudly 
Homer.  The  same  law,  or  one  e-  sounded,  yet  done  any  injury  either 
ijually  extensive  in  its  requirements,  to  the  Church  or  to  the  Universities  ? 

1  should  suppose,  exists  in  England.  Has  religion  or  literature  suffered? 
And  why  should  Scotland  be  an  ex-  If  evils  do  exist,  let  them  be  pointed 
ception  ?  The  second  part  of  the  out.  But  no  such  thing  has  been  al- 
stateinent  is,  that  the  “  Students  of  leged;  and  the  General  Assembly 
the  second  year  had  composed  Greek  would  have  displayed  a  strange  sort 
verses  so  accurate,  in  point  of  quan-  of  wisdom,  had  they  proceed^^  to  le- 
fity  and  metre,  and  so  pure  in  point  gislate  against  mischiefs  which,  if 
of  idiom,  that  they  would  have  satis-  |K)S8ible,  are  at  least  extremely  re¬ 
lied  even  the  critical  eye  of  a  Parr  ,  mote,  and,  in  truth,  never  likely  to  * 


or  a  Porson.”  It  is  rather  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  Professor  made 
such  an  averment.  If  he  did,  he 
must  have  calculated  on  its  being 
beard  only  by  boys  and  ladies,  with 
the  addition,  perhaps,  of  a  few  old 


arise.  In  Glasgow,  there  are  only 
two  cases  of  plurality.  The  number 
is  small — would  that  it  were  greater, 
for  sure  1  am,  that  the  gentlemen  who 
liold  these  doable  offices  will  yield , 
to  none  in  an  enlightened  seal  as 


'^men.  Any  ope  acquainted  with  ministers,  or  in  the  futhful  discharge 
the  aub|ect  will  either  look  on  it  as  of  their  College  duties !  Every  one 
»  mere  figure  of  speech,  or  view  it  who  knows  any  thing  of  Ghsgow,  . 
'*dtli  contempt.  The  thing  is  impos-  and  is  fit  to  think  for  himtelf,  will 
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atlmit,  that  however  odious  the  name 
of  Pluralist,  they  are  at  the  head  of 
the  clergy.  In  point  of  natural  ta¬ 
lent,  acquired  attainments,  and  libe¬ 
ral  and  enlightened  minds,  is  there 
one  can  come  into  competition  with 
them  ?  Nor  w'ould  it  be  easy  to  find 
either  a  student  or  parishioner  com¬ 
plaining  that  their  interest  and  in¬ 
struction  are  neglected. 

Nor  is  it  exactly  true,  that  the 
only  men  who  object  to  pluralities 
are  our  priests  themselves.  By  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  late  proceeilings  of  the 
General  Assembly,  you  will  find  that 
the  majority  of  the  clergy  voted  for 
their  abolition.  This  was  no  doubt 
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citus  seems  peculiarly  appropriate. 
“  Nec,"  says  he,  “  deerat  Utho  pro^ 
tendens  manus,  adorarevulguinjacc- 
re  oscula  et  omnia  serviliter  pro  domi- 
natione.”  Just  so  with  our  would-be 
church  reformers.  Power  is  their 
aim,  and  they  stick  at  nothing  for 
the  attainment  of  it.  They  pay 
court  to  the  passions  of  the  vulgar. 
They  flatter  the  silly  and  the  ig¬ 
norant  with  being  most  excellent 
judges,  and  scattering  about  their 
sweetest  smiles,  submit  to  all  the 
degradations  of  slaves,  in  order  to  ac¬ 
quire  dominion,  which  they  may  ex¬ 
ercise  with  the  tyranny  of  a  despot. 

Unfortunately  they  are  making 


a  suicidal  act,  proceeding  from  very 
mistaken  notions,  but  still  they  were 
guilty  of  it.  Luckily,  however,  the 
laymen  of  the  Assembly,  satisfied 
of  the  advantages  resulting  both  to 
religion  and  to  education  from  the 
present  system,  placed  their  veto 
on  the  overtures,  and  saved  the 
country  from  one  of  the  greatest  in¬ 
juries  which  it  could  sustain.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  outcry  against  plu¬ 
ralities  has  been  got  up  merely  for 
the  purposes  of  party.  Dressed  out, 
as  it  has  been,  in  the  showy  dra¬ 
pery  of  declamation,  it  has  assumed 
a  shape  well  fitted  ad  captandum 
vulgus,  and  to  catch  a  few  breaths 
of  popular  applause.  The  promoters 
of  it  can  scarcely  have  any  other 
object  in  view ;  for  it  would  puzzle 
them  sadly  to  shew  that  the  union 
has  hitherto  done  evil,  and  to  point 
out  any  beneficial  effects  that  would 
follow  from  the  disjunction.  But 
in  all  societies  there  are  some  rest¬ 
less  spirits,  who  have  no  pleasure  in 
quiet,  liaising  themselves  to  the 
rank  of  leaders,  ductores  capita  aha 
J'erentesf*  they  are  never  happy  un¬ 
less  their  greatness  is  before  the 
public  eye,  and  their  consequence 
exhibited  by  agitating  the  public 
mind  ;  while  the  common  herd,  the 
“  ignobile  vulgus,"  follow  in  their 
train,  with  all  the  pride  and  conceit 
of  a  hollow  independence.  While 
subjects  of  dissension  and  debate 
are  a  wan  ting,  they  make  them  for 
themselves,  and  wUl  hardly  scruple 
to  sacrifice  both  the  interest  of  their 
order  and  the  good  of  Uieir  country, 
for  their  own  individual  advance¬ 
ment.  To  such  persons,' a  passage 
which  1  read  a  few  days  ago  in  Ta- 


rapid  strides  towards  their  object. 
It  becomes  those  who  wish  well  to 
the  existing  order  to  be  on  the 
alert. 

1  have  only  one  other  remark  to 
make.  You  speak  of  the  now  very 
mediocre  priesthood  of  Glasgow.  The 
fact  that  it  is  very  mediocre  must, 
1  fear,  be  allowed.  But  when  or 
how  has  this  happened  In  my  opi¬ 
nion,  the  falling  off  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  lately-adopted  plan  of  tilling 
up  vacant  churches. 

It  is  the  custom  now  to  permit 
each  separate  congregation  to  choose 
for  itself. 

The  Magistrates,  who  have  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  election,  have 
thrown,  cowardly  enough,  I  think, 
the  responsibility  off  their  owm  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  given  themselves  up  to  the 
guidance  of  those  who  have  a  very 
secondary  concern  in  the  matter. 
What  is  the  consequence  Some 
bustling  individual  has  a  friend  to 
provide  for.  Off  he  goes ;  and,  can¬ 
vassing  the  congregation  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  carries  his 
This  is  all  he  cares  for.  He  thinks 
not  of  the  respectability  of  the  enure  ^ 
or  the  credit  of  the  city.  'His  fnena 
is  his  all ;  and  having  plac^  hm™ 
the  pulpit,  he  leaves  both  Church 
and  State  to  shift  for  themselves, 
the  late  appointments,  you 
effects  of  the  system-^a  mediocre 
priesthood.  WHiy,  it  is  the  ^ 
suit  tliat  a  wise  man  could  aoticipa  • 
A  clergy  thus  appointed  wil 
mediocre,  and  daily  degenerat^  d 
how  is  the  reproach  to  be 
Let  the  Magistrates  assume  m 
rights,  and  no  longer  ^  .v-jr 

mere  cyphers,  in  the  exercise  o 
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•  Although  the  Editor  hat  reaions  for  dissenting  to  some  of  the  opinions  expressed 
*n  this  cominunkatioiiy  he  does  not  bold  this  to  be  any  oljectkm  to  the  insertion  of  a 
paper  in  which  there  are  not  a  few  very  sound  observations. 
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observations,  wliicli  have  already 
been  a  thousand  times  rei)eated,  let 
us  take  our  author’s  words,  when  be 
accounts  for  the  superiority  in  men¬ 
tal  capacity  and  vigour  displayed  by 
our  peasantry. 

Who  can  estimate  the  blessings  of  edu¬ 
cation,  when  it  comprehends  within  its 
range  almost  every  dwelling  in  the  land, 
and  when  all  the  most  numerous  families 
of  the  very  poorest  men,  up  even  from  the 
child  of  six  years  old  to  the  grandsire  of 
fourscore,  can  read,  and  in  due  measure 
understand,  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
written  commentaries  of  man  ?  From  the 
humblest  huts  in  such  a  country,  come 
sometimes  forth,  in  power,  the  illumina- 
tors  of  the  race  ;  while  all  the  ordinary 
outgoings  of  life  partake  of  a  loftier  cha¬ 
racter,  among  those  who  pass  unknown 
to  the  grave,  along  the  quiet  paths  that  all 
end  there,  as  well  as  the  paths  of  glory, 
(^ncrations  do  not  then  disappear  merely 
like  the  leaves ;  but  their’s  is  an  undying 
spirit,  that  pervadps  future  time,  and  in¬ 
vigorates  the  whole  frame  of  social  life, 
thus  continually  increasing  in  strength 
and  beauty. 

The  story  of  the  Forester  family 
is  very  simple.  Old  Adam  Forester 
cultivated,  as  a  garden  and  nursery,  a 
small  hereditary  possession  between 
Roslin  and  Las  wade.  He  lived  by 
the  produce  of  his  few  acres.  M  ichael, 
his  eldest  son,  who  had  received  a 
tolerable  grammatical  education,  and 
had  been  one  year  at  college,  assisted 
his  father  in  the  management  of  the 
little  property.  Michael  was  a  man 
of  strong  good  sense,  and  of  unbend¬ 
ing  integrity.  His  only  brother,  Abel, 
by  a  course  of  crime,  was  nearly  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  last  sad  degradation 
which  the  arm  of  the  law  can  inflict 
on  mortals.  To  save  his  life,  the 
brother,  who  by  this  time  had  mar¬ 
ried  Agnes  Hay,  an  interesting  or¬ 
phan,  consented  to  mortgage,  and, 
after  his  father’s  death,  to  sell  Dove- 
nest,  the  scene  of  all  his  earliest  af¬ 
fections,  a  spot  which  was  never 
severed  from  his  memory.  By  the 
assistance  of  some  friends,  Michael, 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  became 
tenant  of  a  farm  in  the  vale  of  the 
Tweed.  Here  he  was  struck  blind 
by  lightning ;  but  he  had  beside  him 
constantly  his  wife,  Agnes  Hay,  and 
their  only  child,  Lucy,  a  very  gem 
of  beanty»  and  of  every  virtue  that 
can  adorn,  the  youUiful  female  ^a- 
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racter.  Poor  Abel,  the  prodigal  smi, 
returned  from  long  exile,  and  after  a 
short  period  of  delirium,  of  recovery, 
of  remorse,  recognition,  and  forgivtl 
ness,  he  laid  his  bones  at  last  in  the 
land  of  his  fathers.  Abel  had  bom 
married,  and  had  left  an  only  daugh¬ 
ter  a  charge  on  a  parish  in  West¬ 
moreland.  Michael  and  Agnes  re¬ 
solved  to  bring  home  to  their  abode  at 
Brackenbrae  this  unfortunate  child. 
They  came  amidst  the  lovely  lake- 
scenery  of  M^'estmoreland,  to  the 
hospitable  vicarage  of  Ellesmere. 
Agnes  was  there  taken  ill  of  a  fever. 
The  news  of  it  brought  her  daugh¬ 
ter  unexpectedly  to  the  vicarage.  She 
charmed  every  one  who  approached 
her.  The  visit  was  returned  next 
summer  by  the  good  vicar’s  daughter 
and  his  son,  a  Cambridge  scholar. 
After  a  few  adventures,  the  most 
notable  of  which  was  caused  by  a 
profligate  squire  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  to  whose  mansion  Lucy  bad 
gone  to  act  as  the  companion  and 
friend  of  his  sister,  Lucy  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  vicar  of  Ellesmere’s  son, 
and  happiness  beamed  on  every  one 
connected  with  the  families  of  Fo¬ 
rester  and  of  the  vicar  of  Ellesmere. 

Abel  Forester  had  committed  the 
crime  of  forgery,  and,  to  save  him, 
Dovenest  was  sold.  The  successor 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  price  had 
been  paid,  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt 
not  due  by  him  who  paid  it,  restored 
the  price  to  Michael  Forester,  and, 
blind  as  he  was,  he  resembled  the 
man  of  Uz,  in  that  his  latter  end  ^yas 
better  than  the  beginning  of  his  life. 

Many  exhibitions  of  parental,  of 
filial,  of  conjugal  afiTection,  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  course  of  the  smooth 
flowing  narrative.  The  stiong  but 
paternal  feelings  of  old 
Tester  are  wound  up  to  the  highest 
pitch,  when  the  ruthless' officer 
justice  comes  in  tearch  of  his  wretch¬ 
ed  son  Abel,  who  bad  been  accuse*  > 
but  unjustly,  of  being  lately  acew- 
sary  to  a  capital  crime.  Soon  af^ 
the  officer  had  gone,  Abel  . 

the  first  time  for  two  years  at  n 
father’s  house.  Cold,  and 
and  wretchedness,  in  all  th^  lu 
hideous  forms,  had 
only  lot.  He  sunk,  as  if  ^  . 
.rise  no  more,  on  the  floy  o*  ^ 
tW.dwelUDg.  Th.»1«'PPy^ 
Visited  withui  a  few  hours  d|J|Sw»" 
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of  the  strongest  of  all  human  pas¬ 
sions,  had  been  struck  by  them  to 
the  heart,  and  by  passions,  too,  as 
opposite  to  one  another  as  mid-day 
and  midnight. 

These  sudden  sliocks  had  for  the  time 
roinniunicated,  as  it  were,  a  preternatu¬ 
ral  strength  to  their  victim.  But  when 
the  final  excitation  subsided,  it  left  him 
weak  as  a  reed.  He  was  sensible,  before 
others  observed  it,  that  a  palsy  had  crept 
over  him, — that  his  powers  of  speech  were 
benumbed, — and  that  this  must  be  the 
finger  of  death.  There  w.is  no  painful 
distortion  to  distress  the  hearts  of  his  re¬ 
lations  ;  his  speech  w'as  not  greatly  chan¬ 
ged  ;  but  a  mortal  weakness  overspread 
face  and  figure,  and  there  was  an  expres¬ 
sion  in  his  eyes  that  told  the  lids  would 
in  a  few  hours  be  closed.  “  I  am  dying, 
children,  let  me  have  all  your  prayers 
and  in  a  few  hours  he  did  expire,  but  not 
till  he  learned  that  Al)e1,  however  guilty, 
was  not  chargeable  with  the  last  crime  of 
which  he  had  been  accused. 


the  bidding  of  her  mother’s  eye,  would* 
take  up  her  book,  perhaps  the  Bible — and 
read-~or  in  employment  equally  religious, 
with  her  little  hands  would  set  the  house 
in  order  against  her  father’s  return,  and 
arrange,  upon  the  table,  his  frugal  meal. 

Such  was  the  family  of  Michael 
Forester,  and  we  do  indeed  labour 
under  a  grievous  mistake,  if  there 
was  not  in  such  a  groupe  more  of 
true  dignity  aud  happiness  than  is  to 
be  met  with,  aye,  in  mansions  of 
princes.  Time  rolled  on,  and  the 
only  interruption,  if  it  really  could 
be  called  so,  to  all  this  life  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  love,  was  the  accident 
which  deprived  Michael  Forester  of 
the  light  of  day  for  ever.  He  be¬ 
came  reconciled,  happy  under  his  sore 
privation,  and  he  went  about  doing 
good,  even  to  a  greater  extent  than 
before.  Lucy  had  few  companions, 
but  every  one  who  knew  her  was  her 
friend.  Mary  Morison,  the  only 
child  of  a  neighbouring  tenant,  .be¬ 
came  a  constant  inmate  at  Bracken- 
brae,  and  an  affection,  pure  as  that 
of  the  kindest  sisters,  arose  between 
these  two  children  of  Nature.  Emma 
Cranstoun,  the  young,  beautiful,  and 
accomplished  lady  of  the  manor  on 
which  Michael  Forester  livcil,  enter¬ 
tained  an  attachment  for  Lucy,  more 
resembling  that  of  an  equal,  than  of 
a  person  so  far  removed  above  her  by 
birth,  education,  and  fortune. 

At  length  the  consummation  of 
the  wishes  of  Miles  Colinson,  the  vi¬ 
car  of  Ellesmere’s  son,  arrives.  By 
slow  and  sure  means,  not  by  expres¬ 
sions  of  boiling  passion,  and  nonsen-' 
gical  harangues,  he  gained  the  afftc- 
tions  of  Lucy  Forester ;  and  by  the 
liberality  of  his  father,  and  of  an  old 
London  solicitor,  his  uncle,  he  lived 
on  a  scale  suitable  to  his  meant,  in  a 
country  abounding  with  the  choicest 
of  Nature’s  beautiful  things,  and 
with  a  treasure  which  he  could  call 
his  own,  but  which  he  would  not 
have  parted  with  for  worlds. 

After  eating  the  pine-apple  and  the 
peach,  how  can  we  return  to  these 
fuisitmfess  fruits  the  crab*  and  the 
dogberry?  After  such  a  luscious 
entertainment,  how  can  we  think  of 
opening  those  fiddle-faddle  story¬ 
books, — those  •  Tom  Thumb  and 
Ooody-two-shoci  adventures, — those 
Babe^in-the-wood  tales,  which  are 
every  day  making  their  appearance 


The  scenes  at  the  farm  of  Bracken- 
brae  are  such  as  have  charmed  us  all 
in  reading  the  descriptions  of  Arca¬ 
dia  ;  they  have  in  them,  in  fact,  to  a 
modern  eye,  much  more  of  enchant¬ 
ing  influence  than  we  can  conceive  as 
belonging  to  the  half-indolent  life 
of  a  shepherd.  When  Michael  re¬ 
turned  from  his  labour  on  the  hill, 


— and  found  his  Agnes  sitting  at  her 
needle,  dressed  as  he  desired,  and  with 
their  daughter,  Lucy,  at  her  work  loo, 
iK’side  her  knee,  he  felt  his  whole  nature 
not  only  supported,  but  purified  by  the 
presence  of  so  much  beauty,  innocence, 
and  affection.  At  evening,  he  saw  those 
for  whom  he  had  been  toiling  during  the 
day  ;  and  a  feeling  far  profbunder  than 
pride  or  admiration  was  constantly  in  his 
heart,  whenever  he  left  or  enta^  the 
humWe  })oroh.  An  undistStrbed  quiet  was 
for  ever  in  his  house,  broken  only  by  the 
•top  shrill  voice  otan  aunt  Isotel,  who 
liked  to  speak  in  an  upper  key,  or  by  her 
footsteps,  stU^uick  os  those  of  girlhood— 
and  sweetest  ofrUU  sounds,  by  the  prattle 
and  the  singinig  of  his  Lucy,  in  featurea 
the  very  inn^  of  her  mother,  but  the 
most  glceadinfie  of  children,  and  wild  as 
the  fawn  in  the  w’ood.  Yet  in  the  midst  of 
•11  her  itilfth,  Lucy  would  fall  bdsh  in  a 
ntomeiw  at  her  mother’s  voioey  and  all 
♦he  imiies  nearly  disappear  in  the  com- 
ehearftiiness  of  her  eyei  and  her 
forehead.  Then  those  gokSan  clusters  lay 
•All  upon  her  fair  temples ;  the  child,  at 
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in  bales,  and  which  are  only  fit  to  board,  we  shall  not  soon  touch  apar- 
inake  nurseries  exult,  with  unbridled  tide  of  that  filthy  artificial  garbage 
joy,  or  melt  in  unbounded  grief?  which  smokes,  with  deceitful  frL 
These  are  the  dainty  things  with  grance,  on  the  tables  of  the  many 
which  we  are  now  usually  supplied  rich,  but  obscure,  book-jobbers,  with 
by  our  kind  booksellers.  We  are  whom  the  country  is  even  more  in- 
quite  resolved,  however,  that,  after  festetl,  than  in  Uie  book-making  days 
such  a  treat  as  this  at  Nature's  own  of  the  illustrious  MartinusScriblerus. 


Edinburgh  School  of  Arts,  or  Me-  Bath,  which  has  been  written  with 
chanics'  Institution.  The  Report  a  view  to  refute  the  opinions  set  forth 
was  laid  before  the  Directors  of  the  by  Mr  Brougham  in  his  admirable, 
Institution  by  Mr  Leonard  Horner,  and  most  extensively-circulated  “Ob- 
their  zealous  and  meritorious  Secre-  servations  upon  tire  Education  of  the 
tary,  on  the  7th  day  of  the  present  People.”  1  know  not  whether  1 
month.  Few  subjects  can  more  ap-  should  have  ever  heard  of  this  Rev. 
propriately  find  a  place  in  the  pages  Mr  Grinfield,  or  his  pamphlet  in  re- 
uf  the  Edinburgh,  or  Scots  Magazine,  ply  to  Mr  Brougham,  had  1  not,  by 
than  an  account  of  an  Institution  of  the  merest  accident  in  the  world, 
great  practical  utility,  which  has  been  opened,  in  a  public  library,  an  aged 
foriiicd,  and  has  now  existed  with  London  Journal  for  May  last,  which 
ilaily  increasing  advantages,  for  four  I  believe  Lord  Byron  very  appro- 
years,  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis  priately  designated  My  Grand- 
of  Scotland.  Fortunately  for  the  in-  mother's  Review,”and  which  contaiii- 
terests  of  education,  which  are  in  the  ed  a  sort  of  analysis  of  Mr  Grinfield  s 
most  direct  sense  also  the  interests  important  work,  in  a  spirit  quite  ac- 
of  the  great  mass  of  society,  the  Edin-  cordant  with  his  own  ultramundane 
burgh  School  of  Arts,  from  its  first  notions  on  the  subject  of  Mechanics’ 
establishment  to  the  present  moment.  Institutes*, 
has  received  not  only  the  countenance  Perhaps  the  best  and  most  concise 

and  patronage,  but  the  solid  pe-  account  of  the  origin  and  purposes  of 
cuniary  aid  of  multitudes  of  men  in  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts  is  that 
our  community,  distinguished  from  contained  in  Mr  Brougham's  pamph- 
one  another  by  all  the  most  glaring,  let,  which  has  deservedly  excited  so 
and  the  most  minute  shades  of  dif-  much  attention  in  this,  and  the 
ference  in  political  and  religious  sen-  neighbouring  country  ,*  and  I  do  not 
timents.  Without  a  single  excep-  hesitate  in  using  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
tion,  the  press  of  Scotland  has  ap-  putting  on  record,  in  an  authenuc 

])lauded  the  liberality  with  which  form,  the  proceedings  of  this  Institu- 
the  enlightened  and  wealthy  mem-  tion,  during  the  two  first  yean  of  it* 

l)ers  of  our  society  have  contributed  existence.  In  the  Number  of  thn 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  a  scientific  Magazine  for  the  last  month,  I  bad 
education  to  the  mechanics  of  our  occasion  to  state,  that  Dr  Birk^k 
city.  of  London  bad  the  honour  of  first 

In  the  sequel,  I  shall  devote  a  part  delivering  lectures  on  science  to  i  ie- 
of  my  attention  to  the  history  and  chanics,  in  the  Anderionian  Institu- 
present  state  of  this  Institution,  and  tion  of  Glasgow,  about  tweniy-n'e 


•  Since  this  paper  was  written,  I  observe  that  the  Rev.  Rfr  Grinfield  has 
up,  and  rather  roughly  handled,  by  a  severe  critic  fin  the  Number  of  the  Edin 
Review  just  published.  On  looking  into  the  Article,  I  resolved  to  throw 
dull  diatribe  into  the  fire ;  but  finding  there  was  no  fire  in  my  rooni^  on  second  ta^ 
1  resolved  to  send  it  to  the  press,  not  without  hopes  that  it  might  do  soms 
though  very  inadequate,,  to  expose  fully  the  base  cloven  foot  of  jSTestciaib 
under  the  tunics  of  this  sojihistioal  parson.  •  . 
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years  ago.  The  eagerness  with  which  Architectural  ami  Mechanical  Draw- 
the  artizans  of  that  great  nianufac-  ing  during  the  suniiiier  recess, 
taring  city  tlocketl  to  hear  those  lec-  The  Mechanical  Lectures  hatl 
tures,  which  opened  up  to  them  the  hardly  begun,  when  some  of  the  stu- 
principles  on  which  their  daily  ope-  dents,  finding  the  want  of  niatheina- 
rations  were  conducted,  shewed  dis-  tical  knowledge,  projwsed  to  form 
tinctly  what  success  might  attend  si-  themselves  into  a  class  under  one  of 
iniUr  institutions  in  equally,  or  even  their  own  number,  a  joiner,  who  had 
less  favourable  localities.  However,  agreed  to  teach  them,  gratuitously, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  plan  was  the  elements  of  Geometry  and  the 
adopted  on  any  considerable  scale  till  higher  branches  of  Arithmetic,  'i'his 
the  year  1821,  when  a  number  of  suggestion  was  warmly  approved  of 
gentlemen  in  Edinburgh  resolved,  if  by  the  Directors,  and  some  assist- 
[wssible,  to  form  an  Institution  on  a  ance  in  books  lieing  given,  thirty 
plan  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  An-  met  once  a-week  for  Geometry,  and 
derson  at  Glasgow.  The  promoters  once  for  Arithmetic ;  and  adopting 
of  the  measure  began  by  drawing  up  the  plan  of  mutual  instruction,  they 
a  short  sketch  of  the  proposed  1-nsti-  arranged  the  class  in  five  divisions, 
tution,  and  causing  it  to  be  circulated  each  under  the  best  scholar  as  a  mo- 
ainong  the  principal  master  mecha-  nitor,  and  going  over  in  one  night 
nics,  with  a  request  that  they  would  the  lessons  of  the  night  before.  'I’he 
read  it  in  their  work-shops,  and  take  number  of  this  class  being  limited  to 
down  the  names  of  such  of  the  men  thirty,  those  who  w'ere  excluded 
as  were  desirous  of  being  taught  the  formed  another  on  the  same  plan, 
principles  of  those  sciences  most  use-  under  a  cabinet-maker,  also  a  stu- 
ful  to  artizans.  In  the  course  of  ten  dent  of  the  School  of  Arts.  The 
days,  between  70  and  80  names  were  joiner’s  name  is  James  Y ule ;  the 
entered,  and  a  private  meeting  was  cabinet-maker’s  David  Dewar ;  and 
held  of  a  few  gentlemen  who  were  their  successful  exertions  to  teach 
disposed  to  encourage  the  experiment,  their  fellow- workmen  are  deserving 
These  resolved  to  begin  a  subscrip-  of  very  great  commendation.  Mr 
tion  for  the  purpose.  In  April  1821,  Galbraith,  the  Mechanical  Professor, 
they  circulated  a  prospectus  among  adopted  the  plan  of  setting  exercises 
the  mechanics,  announcing  the  com-  to  his  pupils,  and  a  list  has  been  pub- 
inencement  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  lished  of  those  who  chiefly  distin- 
Mechanics,  and  another  on  Chemis-  guished  themselves  by  the  number 
try,  in  October  following, — with  the  and  accuracy  of  their  solutions,  be- 
opening  of  a  library  of  books  upon  ing  twenty-five  persons, 
the  same  subjects,  for  perusal  at  home  The  average  receipts  of  the  two 
as  well  as  in  the  room  ;  the  hours  of  first  years  were,  from  subscriptions, 
lecture  to  be  from  eight  to  nine  in  £.448  yearly,  and  from  the  students, 
the  evening,  twice  a-week,  for  six  £.300.  The  average  expenditure  was 
months;  and  the  terms  of  admission  about  £.620,  and  a  saving  of  £.300 
to  the  whole,  both  lectures  and  libra-  was  made  towards  building  a  lecture- 
ry,  fifteen  shillings  a-year.  A  state-  room.  The  expenditure  includes, 
ment  was  then  issued  to  the  public  for  furniture  and  apparatus,  £.210 
at  large,  announcing  the  establish-  a-year ;  for  books  and  binding, 
tnent  of  a  «  School  of  Arts,*'  with  £.110 ;  and  for  expenses  incident  to 
the  particulars  of  the  plan  ;  and  so  the  subscriptions,  as  adveriiseincnts. 
Well  was  it  received  by  all  classes,  collection,  and  meetings,  about  £.70  ; 
that  in  September  notice  was  given  leaving  of  current  necessary  cxiK’nses 


I 


would  probably  make  very  little,  if  about  the  petty  details  of  their  In. 
any  difference,  in  the  number  of  stituiion.  Nothing  of  this  kind  has 
students,  an  additional  jf.lOO  would  taken  place  in  Edinburgh,  from  the 
be  afforded  for  the  better  payment  of  circumstance  that  the  Directors  and 
the  Lecturers,  or  for  the  establish-  Office-Bearers,  with  the  exception  of 
ment  of  new  lectures.  the  managers  of  the  library  and  sp¬ 

in  concluding  his  short  historical  paratus,  are  chosen  wholly  from  the 
sketch  of  the  Edinburgh  School  of  class  of  contributors.  I  am  well-iu- 
Arts,  Mr  Brougham  has  well  re-  formed,  that  in  more  than  one  place, 
marked,  that,  as  nothing  can  be  which  1  studiously  avoid  naming, 
more  useful  to  the  community  of  this  the  little  squabbles  about  the  private 
great  city  than  the  formation  of  this  affairs  of  the  Institution  have  pro- 
establishment,  so  nothing  can  be  duced  very  injurious  effects  on  the 
more  honourable  to  the  inhabitants  conduct  of  tbe  members,  and  have, 
than  the  zeal  and  harmony  with  without  doubt,  retarded  their  pro- 
wbich  all  ranks  have  united  in  con-  gress  in  education  in  a  very  material 
ducting  it,  and  ail  parties  among  the  degree.  The  observation  applies  to 
rich,  in  giving  it  their  support.  He  Institutions  not  above  half  the  age  of 
concludes  with  a  well-deserved  eulogy  that  in  Edinburgh.  However,  if  the 
on  the  Secretary,  of  whose  great  and  higher  classes  in  cities  or  towns, 
surpassing  merits  in  forming,  and  in  which  can  properly  support  such  se- 
a  great  measure  superintending  the  minaries,  neglect,  what  is  their  motit 
Institution,  every  enlightened  citizen  palpable  duty,  to  give  their  best  as- 
of  Edinburgh  has  formed  but  one  sistance  and  advice  to  the  workmen 
opinion,  and  that  is  in  full  accordance  in  the  commencement  and  organiza- 
with  tbe  opinion  of  Mr  Brougham.  tion  of  their  establishments,  1  hold  it 
In  its  constitution,  the  Edinburgh  to  be  a  matter  of  tbe  first  importance 
School  of  Arts  differs  considerably  that* tbe  men  should  act  a  firm  and 
from  most  of  those  Mechanics'  Insti-  independent  part,  and  carry  the  priu- 
tutions  which  have  been  lately  form-  ciples  which  Mr  Brougham  baa  laid 
ed  ;  and  I  cannot  help  expressing,  my  down,  on  the  subject  of  constitutional 
wishes  that  it  had  some  more  ingre-  regulations,  to  their  fullest  extent, 
dients  of  popularity  infused  into  its  by  assuming  the  entire  luanagemeDt 
system.  Mr  Brougham  touches  very  into  their  own  hands.  1  o^rve 
tenderly  upon  this  point,  in  speaking  that  it  has  been  recommended,  in  cir- 
of  the  Edinburgh  Institution;  but  in  cumstances  where  the  object  can  be 
treating  of  the  abstract  question,  he  effected,  that  no  more  than  two- 
has  delivered  his  opinion  boldly  and  thirds  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ilecidedly,  that  the  active  manage-  ment  should  consist  of  artizans,  and 
ment  of  these  seminaries  ought  to  be  the  remaining  third  of  the  higher 
vested  in  the  mechanics  themselves,  classes  of  society.  It  is  probable 
as  soon  as,  by  the  aid  of  men  of  su-  that  this  proportion  may  suit  as  well 
perior  wealth  and  education,  they  as  any  other,  because  if  the  higher 
liave  acquired  a  degree  of  stability  class  of  the  Committee  shoidd  al¬ 
and  apparent  permanency.  It  is  with  tempt  to.dictate  to  the  mechanics,  or, 
much  hesitation  that  any  one  would  by  diahonesi  orvirraidious  means^  to 
presume  to  differ  with  so  great  a  mas-  make  jobs  for  tbettselvea  or  tbeir 
ter,  on  a  point  of  such  vital  importance  friends,  of 'tlao  ftuida  or  pairow^^ 
to  all  these  Institutions.  The  expe-  vested  in  the  Conimittea,  fheme^’ 
rience  of  Edinburgh,  however,  which  nica,  havitig  alwaya  miwberi  on  tlieJr 
possesses  the  oldest  of  these  schools  side,  could  at  once  rid  tiicinse  vts 
but  one,  would  seem  to  indicate,  that  of  such  coadjutoin.  In  practice, 
there  should  at  least  be  such  a  num-  should  coacejwe  that  ^***°*l’ 

her  of  leading  and  influential  men,  prudence,  with  superior  educa  w 

10  mingle  in  the  deliberations  of  the  and  weal^,  would  always 
mechanics,  as  may  tend  to  prevent  least  an  attentive  bearing  ^ 

them  from  running  headlong  into  uocity,  and  that  wioority  to»gn‘  “ 

the  abyss  of  untried,  but  clearly  ah-  flucuoe  and  lead,  most  benencia  y  ^ 

surd  theories,  and  from  spending  too  their  own  imterenti^  those  . 
great  a  portion  of  their  preeious  time  who  would  otherwise  have  lau 
in  idle  or  passionate  cUscusaionp,.  dangerous  or,  fatal  mistakes*  i**  . 
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port  of  the  view  which  Mr  Brougham  of  contraiUction  from  any,  except 
has  so  decidedly  taken  up  on  this  those  crazy,  superannuated  higois, 
subject,  1  conceive  it  would  be  un-  whose  ears  never  transmitted  to  their 
fair  not  to  mention  what  takes  place  incorrigible  brains  one  report  that 
in  the  management  of  dissenting  had  the  semblance  of  liberality,  or 
congregations  in  Scotland.  They  even  of  common  sense,  that  these 
have  not  only  the  sole  power  of  elect-  Institutions,  so  far  as  we  have  yet 
ing  their  own  religious  instructor,  seen  their  operation,  have  produced 
from  that  class  whose  education  and  an  elevation  of  habits,  of  undcrsland- 
character  has  been  approved  by  ing,  and  of  moral  feeling,  among 
their  own  pastors,  but  the  com-  those  who  have  attended  them ;  that 
mittecs  of  their  members,  in  almost  they  have  engendered  mutual  feel- 
every  instance,  direct  peaceably,  in-  ings  of  kindness  and  respect  between 
dependently,  and  to  the  satisfaction  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes  in 
of  all  parties,  (not  even  excepting  our  land  ,*  and  that,  in  not  a  few  in- 
their  controversial  spouses  and  daugh-  stances,  have  the  pupils  already 
ters,  the  most  difficult  to  please  of  taken  their  station  in  a  higher  rank 
all  mortals,)  all  the  concerns  of  their  of  society  than  they  could  ever  have 
chapels,  from  the  first  laying  of  the  expected  to  reach,  without  the  aid  of 
foundation-stone,  to  the  collection  of  that  instruction  for  which  they  have 
the  last  sixpence  of  contributions  for  been  entirely  indebted  to  Mechanics' 
the  support  of  their  minister,  and  Institutions. 

the  last  halfpenny  of  their  chari-  To  return  from  these  general  re¬ 
table  offerings  for  the  support  of  their  marks,  let  us  attend  once  more  to  the 
poor.  In  drawing  this  parallel  be-  working  of  our  Edinburgh  Institu- 
tween  a  religious  and  a  scientific  as-  tion.  I  find  1 
sociation,  I  really  cannot  help,  after  Directors  of  la 
all,  paying  a  tribute  of  profound  re-  the  commence; 
spect  to  the  sagacity  of  Mr  Brougham,  had  attended  t 
in  recommending  so  strongly,  that,  the  present,  or 
in  all  cases,  the  men  themselves  1  that  tl 
should  be  intrusted  with  the  sole  of  whom  2G2 
direction  of  their  own  affairs.  He  ^od  78  had  att 
cannot,  I  am  sure,  be  blind  to  the  Their  several 
effects  which  the  occasional  quarrels  follow ; 
among  half-educatcd  men  must 
sometimes  produce  in  scientific  as-  Maker*,  and  Car- 
sociations ;  and  the^  quarrels  are 
not  rare  among  socii  of  far  higher  Mason*  and  Marble 
pretensions  in  the  world  than  me-  paVnt^.’.  •—•••• 
chanics  :  but  his  .  comprehens  ive  Brass-Founder*..  •• 
mind  has  seen,  that  the  risk  of  mis- 

chief  from  such  disputes  is  to  be  veyor* . . 

rated  in  a  far  lower  scale  than  the  - 

risk  of  indifference,  which  is  almost  Jew^cr*  and  Gold 
certain  to  arise  in'  those  cases  where-  Printer*!^. . .  • .  -  • 
in  the  men  are  entirely  excluded 
from  the  management  of  affairs  in  TeMhOT. ...... •• 

which  they  have  the  deepest  inter-  J^*®*"* /'  V' 
est.  When  I  consider  these  things,  ,  ‘“smlSi* 

I  own  that  I  am  very  nearly  con- 
verted  to  Mr  Brougham's  opinion;  Boot  and  shoemaic 
hut  I  should  like  to  have  a  little  (5*r"encr»  .•..•  •  • 

more  experience  of  the  practical  .Enfraven  . 

Working  of  these  novel  and  wonder- 
ful  machines,  for  the  manufacture 
of  philosophers  by  the  gross,  before  Without  in 
1  venture  to  express  any  very  posi-  .the  zeal  and 
tive  idea  as  to  their  probable  per-  who  have.tak 
^nency.  One  thing  I  may  affirm  stitution,  1 
in  regard  to  them,  without  tne  fear  the  fact,  that 


Mathematical  In- 
litniunent  Makers 

('andle- Makers - 

Ship  t’arjKHtcrs. . .  • 

Upholsterers  . 

Musical  Instrument 

Makers . 

Dcqtiits  . 

Coopvrs  . 

Farmers  . 

Meeliauist* . 

Plasterers  . 

Gold  Beater . 

Pocket-book  Maker 

Brewer . 

W’ood  Tumor . 

rar\crand  Gilder.. 

Die  C’uttcr . 

Coach  Wright . 

Phimber . 

Sawyer . 

Saddler . 

Hatter  . 

Iron  Turner . 

Seaman . 

Footman . 

Not  yet  gone  to  a 
Trade  . 
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population  who  have  attended  these  since  the  commencement  of  this  in- 
icetures  has  been  hut  small,  com-  terestinp;  experiment  on  the  mental 
pared  with  the  numbers  that  have  capacities  and  energies  of  a  class  of 
crowded  to  similar  Institutions  in  men  hitherto  shut  out  from  the  sa. 
other  quarters.  If  I  do  not  greatly  cred  temple  of  Science.  This  year 
mistake  the  cause  of  this  deficiency,  the  Directors  say,  that  they 
I  must  attribute  it  to  the  circuin- 
stance  before  adverted  to,  that  al¬ 
most  the  whole  power  of  manage¬ 
ment  is  vested  in  the  con  ti-ibu tors, 
and  little  in  the  Students.  If  1 
might  venture  so  far,  I  wouhl  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  friends  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  the  propriety  of  allowing  at 
least  a  small  number  of  the  mechan¬ 
ics,  chosen  by  the  whole  body,  to 
be  present  at  their  deliberations,  and, 
in  some  instances,  to  have  a  vote  in 
their  decisions.  Were  this  done,  I 
could  almost  predict  that  the  inter¬ 
est  felt  in  the  establishment  w^ould 
be  doubled  in  a  single  year.  The 
Directors  have  indeed  given  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  open  principle,  when  they 
have  committed  the  charge  of  the 
library  and  apparatus,  which  are  in¬ 
creasing  in  value  and  usefulness 
every  year,  to  separate  committees, 
chosen  among  the  mechanics  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  in  the  close  of  the  present 
year’s  Report,  the  Directors  express 
their  high  approbation  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  those  mechanics  who  w'ere 
appointed  to  these'  different  offices. 

They  even  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
the  success  of  the  Institution  has 
greatly  •*  depended  upon  the  zeal 
and  judicious  conduct  of  Mr  Black 
the  Librarian,  Mr  Heston  his  assist¬ 
ant,  and  the  members  of  the  library 
and  apparatus  committees.’*  The 
excellent  conduct  of  these  men,  in 
their  respective  offices,  might,  it 
humbly  appears  to  me,  he  taken  as 
a  pledge,  that  they  W'ould  show 
equal  judgment  and  zeal,  although 
elevated  to  a  higher  rank  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Institution.  It  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged,  that  there  is  much 
reason  in  what  the  Directors  have 
stated  in  the  outset  of  their  Report. 

Their  object,  they  state,  has  been 

r'atlier  to  convey  accurate  and  sub-  Dr  Fyfe^  whose  services 
stantial  instruction  to  a  limited  num-  Institution  have  been  very 
l^r,  than  to  hold  out  attractions  for  and  deservedly  valued  by  the 
a  crowded  audience,  who'would  look  tors,  delivered,  as  formerly,  * 
only  tor  recreation  and  amusing  in-  of  lectures  on  Chemistry  a 


—have  great  satisfaction  in  being  enabled 
to  announce  to  the  annual  meeiing  of 
subscribers,  the  continued  prosperity  and 
the  exterding  usefulness  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  which  was  founded,  and  is  support- 
eri,  by  their  enlightened  liberality.  It  has 
now  passed  the  period  when  its  success 
was  exposed  to  interruption  from  those 
accidents  which  so  often  arise  before  ex¬ 
perience  has  pointed  out  the  best  course 
of  proceeding;  and  nothing  can  prove 
more  decidedly  that  it  is  establish^  on 
sound  principles,  than  the  quiet,  uninter¬ 
rupted  regularity  with  which  the  business 
of  instruction  proceeds,  the  solid  ami 
useful  attainments  acquired  by  the  Stu¬ 
dents,  as  will  appear  from  the  Reports 
of  the  Lecturers,  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  whole  is  managed,  to  the  entire  sa¬ 
tisfaction,  it  is  believed,  of  the  Students, 
as  not  a  single  instance  of  complaint  has 
occurred  throughout  the  year. 

The  course  of  instruction,  the  Report 
goes  on  to  say,  has  been  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  sumnier 
express  months,  subsequently  to  the  last  Annual 
Meeting,  were  occupied  by  the  Classes 
for  Mechanical  and  Architectural  Draw¬ 
ing,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr  Dice, 
who  has  expressed  himself  highly  satis¬ 
fied  W’ith  the  progress  of  the  Students. 
From  the  beginning  of  October  to  the 
end  of  April  there  were  Lectures  five 
days  in  every  week ;  one  day  was  d^ 
voted  to  Chemistry,  another  to  Mechani¬ 
cal  Philosophy,  and  the  other  three  were 
occupied  with  the  Classes  for  the  higher 
branches  of  Arithmetic,  and  for  the  de¬ 
ments  of  Algebra  and  Geometry.  This 
last  is  a  department  to  which  the  Di^- 
tors  have  all  along  attached  the  highest 
imfXTTtance:'  it  lieinsr  Quite  obvious,  t  at. 
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annual  meeting,  that  he  had  directed  parson  Grintield  has  chosen  to  in- 
ihe  attention  of  his  pupils  to  some  dulge  in>  about  the  extent  to  which 
of  the  Chemiwl  Arts,  and  subjects  it  is  possible  with  safety  to  illuini- 
at  present  claiming  much  of  public  nate  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders— 
interest.  1  wo  of  these  were  Gas  11-  the  terrible  danger  that  will  arise  to 
lun)ination,and  lirown  sGas Vacuum  the  national  schools  under  tlie  true 
Engine.  1  he  former  of  these  sub-  apostolic  superin  tendance  of  the 
jecls,  it  is  acknowledged,  is  of  very  Holy  Mother  Church  of  England— 
great  public  consequence,  especially  and  the  worse  than  all  terrible  things, 
since  the  strong  contention  which  the  dangers  that  must  arise  to  all 
has  arisen  among  Experimental  Phi-  churches  which  rest  on  so  rotten  a 
losophers,  as  to  the  comparative  illu-  foundation  as  that  of  England.  All 
luinating  power  of  Oil  and  Coal  these  speculations  we  givetothe  wind. 
Gas,  and  their  comparative  expense,  believiiig  firmly,  that  true  religion 
when  applied  to  the  purposes  of  il-  will  only  be  fixed  more  securely  in 
luinination.  But  I  scarcely  think  the  hearts  of  mankind,  the  more  they 
that  Dr  Fyfe  could  have  occupied  become  acquainted  with  the  sublime 
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on  this  side  of  tlie  Tweed,  I  really 
cannot  venture  even  a  “  guess"'  as  to 
what  pitch  they  may  carry  their 
growling  murmurs,  or  their  loud  and 
demoniac  yells,  against  all  that  is 
respectable  in  the  opinion  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  in  reference  to  Institutions  which 
I  am  convinced  are  destined  to  work 
a  great  and  beneficial  moral  revolu¬ 
tion  among  the  people  of  this  country. 
I'hose  drivellers  wdio  still  bow  at  the 
shrine  of  a  power,  the  very  pliantom 
of  which  has  vanished  from  this 
land, — those  sneaking  sycophants, 
wliose  only  purpose,  like  that  of  the 
llcy.  E.  W.  Grinfield,  Master  of 
Arts,  and  Minister  of  Laura  Chapel, 
iiath,  is  to  secure  the  applause,  and, 
what  is  of  far  more  consequence,  the 
substantial  patronage  of  such  wor¬ 
thies  as  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
W  ells,  will,  1  have  no  doubt,  be 
somewhat  astonished  when  they  are 
informed,  that  the  Right  Honourable 
Robert  Peel,  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  and  the  Right 
Honourable  W'^illiam  Huskisson, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
have  both,  within  the  last  year,  been 
contributors  to  the  funds  of  this 
Edinburgh  Institution.  It  is  stated 
in  the  Report,  that  these  two  distin¬ 
guished  statesmen  sent  their  contri¬ 
butions  in  consequence  of  having  read 
the  last  Annual  Report  for  1 823-2 1. 
It  is  added,  that  “  it  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  find  the  utility  of  the 
objects  of  this  Institution  so  recog¬ 
nised,  and  the  principles  upon  which 
it  is  established  so  approved,  by  two 
such  eminent  individuals,  tvhose  ta¬ 
lents  have  raised  them  to  the  high 
station  they  hold  in  his  Majesty's 
government,  and  with  whose  opi¬ 
nions  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is 
at  the  present  day  so  intimately  al- 

But  I  am  on  the  point  of  overlook¬ 
ing  the  order  which  I  should  have 
observed,  in  attending  to  the  Report 
on  iny  table.  Really,  however,  Mr 
Grinfield,  and -his  abettors  of  the 
school  of  darkness',  affbrtl  'so  many 
opportunities  to  their  opponents,  the 
friends  of  light,  of  giving  them  a'  few 
passing  salutations  of  kindness,  that 
I  could  not,  in  spite  of  all  'the  rules 
of  logic,  keep  straight  on  my  path’. 
1  must  now  return  seriously  to  the 
excellent  Report  which  was  presented 
by  Mr  Lees,  the  Lecturer  on  Mecha¬ 


nics.  This  gentleman  had  succeeded 
another  wdio  had  received  a  more  lu¬ 
crative  appointment,  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  course.  He 
first  informs  us,  that  he  instructed 
his  class  in  the  rules  of  Arithmetic 
aud  Algebra, dwelling  particularly  on 
vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  and 
on  simple  and  quadratic  equations. 
On  subjects  connected  with  the  va¬ 
rious  departments  of  practical  science, 
“  such  exercises  were  selected  and 
solved  before  the  Students  as  were 
fitted  to  awaken  the  curiosity so 
that,  w’hilst  their  attention  was  thus 
cft’ectual^y  secured  by  an  interesting 
question,  an  excellent  opportunity 
was  obtained  of  habituating  them  to 
close  reflection,  and  to  a  train  of  de¬ 
duction  which  constitute  the  great 
source  of  improvement. 

The  Report  of  Mr  Lees,  who 
seems  to  be  a  person  extremely  well 
qualified  for  the  situation  he  holds,  is 
altogether  so  interesting,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  make  any  excuse  for 
inserting  that  part  of  it  which  re¬ 
lates  to  Geometry  and  Natural  Thi- 
losophy,  entire. 


The  most  important  projwsitions  of  the 
irst  five  books  of  Geometry  were  demon- 
trated,  and -their  application  shewn  in 
he  solution  of  a  variety  of  usetul  pro- 
dems.  As  it  is  evidently  impossible,  in 
he  course  of  one  Session,  to  enter  at  any 
jreat  length  into  a  subject  so  extensive  as 
hat  of  Mathematics,  it  is  my  intention, 
ihould  it  meet  the  approbation  of  the  Di- 
ectors,  to  open  a  second  class  at  the  com- 
nencement  of  next  Session,  in  which  I 
)ropose  to  teach  some  of  the  higher 
)ranches,  and  to  enter  fully  into  the  prac- 
ical  details,  in  order  that  the  Students 
nay  be  better  enabled  to  study  those 
lellent  scientific  works  w'ith  which  t 
-library  abounds,  and  that  the  instrucuon 
mparted  in  the  School  of  Aets  may 
)e  made  to  bear  with  greater  effect  upon 
he  common  business  of  life.  *  ^ 

In  the  Lectures  on  Mechanical  r 
ophy,  after  a' comprehensive 
hose  subjects  which  had  been  trea 

)y  Mr  Wilson,  (the  predecessor  of  m 

-.eea,)  I  proceeded  to  that  of 
ng  freely  by  the  force  of  gravity.  ‘ 
bib  part  of  our  course  the  Students 
wrticularly  gratified,  because  of 
:ility  with  which  the  fonnulaj 
iiiabled  them  to  solve  a  variety  of  ^ 
rsting  questions  connected  wd  * 
lext  alluded  shortly  to  the  sulge  ® 
nf  Central 
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iheii  occupied  our  attention.  After  uvai!-  by  deducing  formula.*  from  fundamental 
iiig  myself  of  the  elegant  illustrations  principles,  and  then  shewing  the  applU 
which  Astronomy  furnishes  on  this  sub-  cation  of  these  formulae  to  the  solution  ol 
ject,  the  effects  of  Centripetal  and  Cen-  practical  examples.  V’'arious  questionf 
irit’ugal  force  were  palpably  exhibited  in  were  also  pro|K)sed  for  private  exercifk: 
a  variety  6f  striking  experiments  on  the  during  the  session,  the  answers  to  which 
Whirling  Table.  The  motion  of  bodies  evinced  an  enthusiasm  and  a  research 
down  Inclined  Planes  was  next  consider-  which  would  have  done  honour  to  any 
til.  This  led  me  to  the  Theory  of  the  class  of  Students. 

IVndulum,  which  was  discussed  with  con-  'J'hc  solutions  of  the  prize  exercises  are 
siclerable  minuteness.  From  the  funda-  subjoined,  by  which  the  Directors  will  be 
mental  principle  a  number  of  formula,*  enabled  to  judge  of  the  attainments  of  the 
were  deduced,  to  meet  all  i>o3sible  cases  Students,  and  how  far  the  object  of  thiii 
of  culcnlation.  I  concluded  this  part  of  branch  of  the  Institution  has  been  accom- 
our  course,  more  strictly  called  Media-  plished.  They  will  see,  that  the  Session 
nics,  by  an  analysis  of  comjiound  ma-  has  not  been  s([uandered  in  useless  sjiecu- 
chines  formed  from  the  elementary  powers  lalion,  or  idled  away  on  that  lliinsy,  su- 
already  considered.  perHcial  kind  of  knowledge,  which,  while 

After  establishing  the  fundamental  the  siufnina  of  the  scholar  are  inistrably 
principles  of  Hydrostatics,  we  proceeded  wanting,  serves  but  to  engender  conceit, 
to  apply  them  to  the  subject  of  Sp^cilic  and  to  conceal  ignoraiuv  under  a  s|K*ciou.s 
Gravity,  in  itself  one  of  the  most  import-  covering  of  scientific  terms, 
ant  to  a  commercial  country,  and  which  I  cannot  conclude  this  Report  of  our 
was  therefore  investigated  the  more  fully,  proceedings,  without  expressing  iny  un« 
The  etfect  of  the  pressure  of  water  against  ijualilied  approbation  of  the  vert/  exenu 
embankments,  and  the  subject  of  floating  jdarfj  conduct  of  the  Students*  During 
iHxlies,  were  also  brieffy  considered.  Un-  my  whole  intercourse  w-ith  tliem,  i  have 

tier  Pneumatics,  the  more  remarkable  nut  met  with  one  single  instance  even  of 

iwopcrties  of  the  elastic  fluids  were  taken  the  apjiearance  of  irregularity,  but,  on 

notice  of,  and  the  effect  of  atmospheric  the  contrary,  with  all  that  is  correct, 

pressure  shewn  by  the  Torrccelliaii  expe-  manly,  and  res^xjctful. 
riment,  and  by  others  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  construction  of  the  Air-pump,  with-  This  truly  edifying  Report  is  fol- 
oQt  which  our  Pneumatical  inquiries  must  lowed  by  an  intimation  from  the  Se- 
indeed  have  been  very  limited,  was  mi-  cretary,  that  a  communication  had 

nutely  explained.  The  causes  of  winds,  received  from  the  Scottish  So- 

but  more  particul^ly  of  the  Trade  Winds,  cigty  at  Cambridge,  an  association  of 

were  shortly  considered  ;  and  this  brunch  certain  members  of  that  University, 

of  our  course  concluded  by  some  remarks  Scotland  by  birth,  rc- 

on  the  ventilation  of  Mines  and  Cb.m-  lationsbip,  property,  or  education,  an- 

The  next  general  division  of  science  nounciiig  that  tlm  Society  had  voted  an 

s.  hich  engag^our  attention  was  that  of  ^  “  P',™. 

Hydraulics.  After  giving  a  general  view  or  prizes  in  tile  Kdinburgh  School  ot 
of  the  Theory  of  Hydraulics,  I  proceeded  Arts.  It  is  very  justly  observed,- that 
to  shew  the  method  of  estimating  the  ve*  so  marked  a  recognition  of  the  utility 
locity  of  efflux,  from  a  given  aperture,  of  the  Institution— -so  flattering  a 
under  a  given  head  •  pressure,  and  from  proof  of  the  impression  made  by  the 
thence  the  quantity  of  discharge  in  a  given  publication  of  the  Anuual  Reports, 
time.  I  then  entered  into  an  explanation  and,  it  is  probable,  by  the  prize-essays 
of  several  Pneumatico- Hydraulic  Ma_  of  the  students  published  in  the  last 
fhines,  }iarticularly  of  the  various  Pumps.  Iteport,  coming  from  such  a  place, 
My  last  Lecture  was  devoted  exclusively  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  gratifying  to 
to  an  ex|)ositioQ  of  the  Principles  and  jake  an  interest  iu  the  gene- 

owers  of  the  Steam -Eagiae.  I  endea-  j-al  diflusiou  of  knowledge.  Hitherto 
vour(^  to  trace  it  from  its  origin,  as  litUe  have  been  accustomed  to  look  on 

IW.  r  ;  .  *  ’  both  the  Universities  of  England  as 

through  those  various  stages  of  mprove-  .  ,  nurseries  the  verv  hot- beds  of 
went  which  led  to  that  form  which  it  as-  nurseries,  tut  very  not  i^s,  oi 

««med  under  the  genius  of  the  iUustrious  was  in^t  rank  and  disgusU 

Watt.  tog  in  piiestly  insolence  and  ansto- 

Through  the  whole  cour«  I  have  uni-  "atic  pride.  We  must  begin  to 
fonniy  endeavoured  to  shew  the  applka.  cliange  our  tone  on  this  Eubjcct. 
*ion  of  Mathematics  to  the  various  sub-  When  we  find  the  sons  otf  our  no- 
jeetr  which  fell  under  our  notice;  first,  biiity,  and  of  the  Diout  wealthy  and 
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respectable  families  in  our  country,  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts ;  whereby  the 
who  are  receiving  the  benefits  of  memory  of  Watt  may  for  ever  be  con. 
education  in  these  great  seminaries  «ected  with  the  promotion,  among  a  cUs* 
which  we  ha<l,  in  our  Presbyterian  of  men  to  which  he  originally  belonged, 
spirit  of  levelling,  marked  out  for  mechanical  arts  from  which  his 

speedy  destruction,  if  more  s])eedy  ^  usefulness  and  glory  arose. 

reform  ilul  not  prevent  it,-r»hen  a  near  prospect  now  presented  it- 
wc  hnd  such  young  men,  who  can  so  self,  that  the  wishes  of  the  friends  of 
honourably  divest  theinselyes  of  low,  the  Institution  would  be  accomplish, 
but  close-chngmg  prejudices,  as  to  ed  by  their  obtaining  a  convMient 
acknowledge  that  there-  are  such  building.  However,  there  appeared 
creatures  as  meeliamcs  possessed  of  to  be  less  enthusiasm  in  the  purses 
raiiona  souls,— ivhen  we  find  them  than  in  the  tongues  of  the  good  citi- 
go  fanlier,  and,  in  the  substantial  zens  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  sum  sub- 
form  here  presented  to  us,  foster  the  scribed  for  the  monument,  although 
spirit  of  the  mechanics  of  their  respectable,  considering  the  season  of 
country,  we  may  yet  augur  well  of  the  year  at  which  it  was  proposed, 
these  venerable  seats  of  learning,  and  yet  fell  very  much  short  of  the  sum 
encourage  the  pleasing  hojic,  that  required  for  such  an  edifice  as  it  ans 
they  who  contribute  so  handsomely  .intended  to  erect.  1  understand,  that 
to  propagate  the  precious  plant  of  jf  the  Bill  for  carrying  through  cer- 
knowlalge  in  their  own  native  coun-  tain  splendid  improvements  in  this 
try,  will  themselves  enjoy  all  the  be-  gity  bad  had  the  good  fortune  to 
nefits  which  a  liberal  share  of  its  pass  this  Session,  it  was  intended  to 
fruits  can  confer  upon  them  in  the  build  the  monument  to  Mr  Watt  on 
laud  of  the  stranger.  a  commanding  spot  not  far  from  the 

Unfortunately,  the  Edinburgh  head  of  the  Mound.  Now  that  thk 
School  of  Arts  is  not  possessed  of  bill  has  shared  the  fate  of  so  many 
lecture-rooms  for  its  own  peculiar  brothers  in  calamity,  I  presume  that 
use.  The  Directors,  however,  have  the  proposal  for  building  this  monu- 
not  been  inattentive  to  the  important  ment  must  also  stand  over  for  ano- 
object  of  obtaining  a  i)ermancnt  ther  year,  when  perhaps  the  people 
building  for  the  purposes  of  tlie  In-  of  Edinburgh,  restored  to  a  suitable 
btitution.  They  had  accumulated,  degree  of  patience,  under  a  few  $a- 
twclve  months  ago,  from  contribu-  lutary  twinges  of  local  taxation,  may 
tions  and  fees  of  students,  about  perhaps,  after  all,  allow  themselvt*s 
£.500.  At  that  time,  a  meeting  was  to  be  rid  of  the  terror  of  never-end- 
held  in  Edinburgh,  to  discuss  the  jng  fires,  and,  instead  of  houses  of 
propriety  of  erecting  a  monument  in  tinder  and  heaps  of  rubbish,  be  glad 
this  city,  to  the  late  illustrious  James  to  see  fire-proof  palaces  and  noble 
Watt.  It  immediately  occurred  to  monuments  embellishing  the  high 
the  Directors  of  the  School  of  Arts,  places  of  their  ancient  city, 
that,  by  combining  their  accumula-  j  must  now  take  leave  of  this  ex- 
ted  savings  with  the  sum  drawn  from  cellent  Institution,  which,  from  all 
the  subscription  Ibr  this  monument,  that  can  be  seen,  is  at  present  coii- 
it  might  be  possible  to  erect  an  or-  ducted  on  principles  which  are  cal- 
namental  building,  which  would  culated  to  give  satisfaction  to  every 
both  serve  as  a  monument  to  Mr  reflecting  mind.  No  panegyric*  of 
Watt,  and  afford  ample  accommoda-  mine  can  add  to  its  meritSt  nor  can 

tion  for  the  School  of  Arts.  The  any  thing  which  1  may  have  thought- 
measure  was  highly  approved  of,  I  lessly,  but  unintentionably 
believe,  by  almost  every  one.  Among  regarding  it,  detract  in  the  least  fro® 
cbe  resolutions  carried  at  this  meet-  its  real  value, 
ing,  for  considering  Mr  Watt’s  monu-  j  observe,  that,  in  the  city  of  w*’" 

inent,  the  following  is  that  which  re-  don,  an  Institution  is  now  forming^ 
fers  to  the  School  of  Arts :  which  is  likely  to  be 

Revived  un.flimouri,,_Th«t,  in  gnier  ‘•'e  persons  for  whom  ft  Is ^ 
to  secure  the  completion  of  this  monu-  J  ^  fin®, 

inent,  and  to  render  it  appropriate  to  the  tfic  minds  of  Us  pcnevo  whid* 
name  and  character  of  Wat^,it  aball  Ik?  by  the  extraordinary  sucw  ^ 
employed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  has  lately  attended  the  opo 
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^hen  the  scheme  has  been  more 
®U«red,  it  is  possible  that  I  may 
to  the  consideration  of  it  more 
*t  iarpT. 
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solemn  and  appropriate  to  so  great 
an  occasion,  Intant  schools  are  all 
arrant  humbug.'*  The  good  father 
pronounces  a  panegyric  almost  equal¬ 
ly  striking  on  all  shools  for  eleinen-  irreconcilable 
tary  education,  except  those  which 
are  within  the  pale  of  the  Visible 
Church,  or  rather  the  Visible  High 
Church  of  England,  and  under  her 
ghostly  keeping.  He  has  a  very  hap¬ 
py  knack,  which  his  clerical  brethren 
the  Jesuits  had  long  ago,  till  their 
tricks  were  ripped  up  by  Pascal,  of 
putting  any  arguments  he  pleases  in¬ 
to  the  mouth  of  his  foe,  and  then  fall¬ 
ing  foul  of  him  for  saying  what  he 
never  said.  He  accuses  Mr  Brougham 
of  wishing  to  withdraw  both  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  from  the  superin¬ 
tendance  of  the  church  under  whose 
canopy  tliey  were  born.  MrBrougbain 
never  wished  to  do  any  such  thing ; 
his  object  in  introducing  his  Edu-  them  read  these  books  of  his  selcc 
cation  Bill  was  to  bring  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  one  district  into  the  same 
school,  since  it  was  there  alone  they 
could  receive  instruction,  and  to  teach  they 
them  to  read  and  write,  without  in¬ 
culcating  any  peculiar  religious  creed 
upon  their  young  minds.  This  he 
left  to  be  done  by  the  parents,  and  reach 
by  the  priests  whom  the  parents  done,  with  this  p; 
thought  fit  to  employ  for  this  pur-  so  highly  of  his  own  capacity  to 
pose.  In  short,  lie  wished  to  intro-  select  pretty,  sweet  books,  for  all 
duce  the  Scottish  parochial  system  of  the  people  of  England  to  read,  ami 
education  into  England,  with  a  very  who  derides  every  species  of  the  rra- 
few  modifications,  which  the  nature  thematical  and  physical  sciences, 
of  the  country,  and  the  character  of  which  are  truly  the  most  useful  for 
the  dominant  church,  requirecL  In  men  in  the  situation  of  mechanics, 
our  Scottish  parish  schools,  'children  Poetry,  and  tales,  and  Taplin's  Far- 
belonging  to  half-a-dozen  denomina-  rierry,  may  all  be  studied  in  due  time 
tions  are  all  engaged,  without  one  by  those  who  have  a  taste  for  poetry 
dissenting  voice,  in  learning  exactly  and  for  shoeing  horses.  But  I  should 
what  this  parson  wishes  never  to  be  think  the  artizan  would  be  much 
learned,  except  with  his  commeiita-  the  better  for  knowing,  in  the  first 

ries,  and  those  of  his  brethren.  With  place,  the  most  convenient  and  wo- 

us  in  Scotland,  in  our  parish  schools,  iiomical  method  of  applyio^  beat 
“  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree.”  Each  to  forge  the  shoe  of  a  horse,  bwore 
pays  the  master  at  quarter-day,  for  he  would  be  wticularif  snxiou* 
the  quantum  of  reading,  writing,  and  about  the  refinea  and  extended  itu  y 
arithmetic,  which  he  may  have  pick-  of  poetry.  ,  ^ 

ed  up  during  the  three  preening  With  Mr  Orinficld  I  have  do 
months,  and  as  'to  creeds,  and  con-  for  ever.  Long  may  he 
fessions,  every  one  is  left  to  settle  flourish,  a  Master  of  Arts,  mid  ni^ 
that  as  he  best  may  at  borne,  gnd.  nister  of  Laura  Chapel, 
with  his  own  peculiar  priest..  Why  long  may  bis  patrons,  the 
will  these  headstrong  priests  in  Eng-  extinguishers  of  all  that  is  tmiy  ^ 
land  not  allow  things  to  go  on  in  the  able  in  huinan  character, 
same  way  there  ?  Never  can  tlie  edu-  a  defend^  of  dieir  sacred 
cation  of  the  people  go  on  rationally  of  inflicting  the  plague  cf 
and  systematically  throughout  a  wherever  they  K't  their  feet  . 
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country,  unless  those  subjects  are 
rigorously  excluded  from  the  curri. 
culum  of  education,  to  which  any 
class  of  the  people  has  a  rooted  and 
irreconcilable  aversion. 

.  This  reverend  gentleman  does  not 
seem  in  the  main  to  object  to  the 
education,  of  the  people.  lie  savs 
very  plainly,  that  he  can’t  prevent 
them  obtaining  education;  and  the 
great  object  which  he  has  in  view, 
is  therefore  to  get  their  education 
into  bis  own  hands,  or  those  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking  with  himself. 
1  hen  he  chalks  out  a  pretty  path, 
by  which  he  would  lead  the  grown¬ 
up  people  to  useful  knowledge.  He 
would  give  them  an  Unlimited  sup¬ 
ply  of  story-books,  among  which, 
we  have  no  doubt,  that  Jack  the 
giant-killer  would  make  a  distin¬ 
guished  figure,  and  be  would  make 
them  read  these  books  of  his  selec¬ 
tion  in  the  same  way  as  the  priests 
of  Italy  make  their  good  flocks  read 
the  legends  of  the  blessed  saints,  till 
j  are  quite  overflowing  with 
knowledge,  and  overpowered  with 
admiration  of  the  priest  who  put 
all  this  knowledge  within  their 
But  really  1  must  have 
arson,  who  thinks 
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Part  IV.,  and  last. 


Had  some  good  angel  opM  to  me  the  book 
Of  Providence,  and  let  me  read  my  life ; 

My  heart  had  broke,  when  I  beheld  the  sum 
Of  ilia  I  have  endured. 


Home, 


Although  now  a  prisoner  in  a  Madame  Le  Brun  visited  me  oc« 
strange  country,  I  felt  comparatively  casionally,  but  always  accompanied 
few  of  the  evils  of  captivity.  Cap-  by  her  sister,  Mademoiselle  Beauvais; 
tain  Le  Brun  had  not  forgotten  his  both  were  lively  women,  with  no  in¬ 
promise,  for  as  soon  as  he  had  de-  considerable  share  of  beauty.  1  could 
spatched  some  official  duties,  he  vi-  read  and  write  French  correctly,  but 
sited  me,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  spoke  it  very  imperfectly ;  and  they 
his  sister,  and  several  other  ladies  ;  would  laugh  at  my  worse  than  Pa- 
informed  me  that  he  had  applied  for  tois  jargon  ;  giving  me,  however,  a 
my  exchange,  through  a  channel  fair  opportunity  of  retaliation,  by 
where  he  hop^  to  succeed,  but  that  their  attempts  at  broken  English, 
the  thing  would  require  time  ;  he  I  found  my  jailor  even  better  than 
therefore  requested  me  to  exercise  he  had  been  represented.  He  was  a 
patience,  and  he  had  no  doubt  I  venerable,  grey-headed  man,  upwards 
would  find  my  confinement  less  irk-  of  threescore ;  he  was  not  only  hu- 
sorae  than  I  expected.  He  added,  mane,  but  a  man  of  principle  and 
that  he  had  represented  to  those  who  piety,  who  seemed  to  delight  in  se- 
had  the  civic  authority  in  L*Orient  rious  conversation.  My  private  pro- 
the  service  I  had  rendered  to  him  perty  had  been  carefully  respited, 
and  the  Republic  while  on  board  the  and  some  additions  made  to  it  by 
Louise ;  in  consequence  of  which,  I  Madame  Le  Brun.  My  linen  was 
Would  have  many  indulgences, —  taken  to  wash  by  the  jailor,  and  1 
would  be  permitted  to  receive  visi-  was  requested  to  change  it  as  often  as 
tors ;  and  he  had  given  Madame  Le  1  pleased.  My  breakfast  and  diuncr 
Brun  charge  to  supply  me  with  some  were  always  set  down  by  a  fine.bux- 
little  comforts  occasionally  ;  and  con-  oin-looking  girl,  whom  I  supposed  to 
eluded  by  saying,  I  would  find  my  be  his  daughter,  and  who  I’  soon 
jailor  a  kind,  good-hearted  old  man :  discovered  was  my  laundress.  '  Her 
in  fact,  he  was  a  rvorthy  character,  age  could  not  be  more  than  twenty- 
who  had  known  better  days.  My  four  ;  and  there  was  a  roguish  twin- 
dinner  was  sent  every  day  from  Cap-  kle  in  her  fine  black  eye,  , and  a  wan- 
tain  Le  Brunts :  1  had  also  a  sup-  ton  smile  which  played  on  her  lip, 
ply  of  coffee,  wine,  and  fruits.  In  that  I  saw  not  without  some  degree 
sucli  abundance,  that  I  was  some-  of  pleasure.  When  she  came  to  re¬ 
times  enabled  to  distribute  a  share  to  move  my  tilings  after  dinner,  1  would 
my  fellow-prisoners.  I  had  a  small  sometimes  pass  a  free  joke  with  her, 
apartment  to  myself,  liberally  ftir-  and  make  her  take  a  glass  of  wine ; 
nithed,  and  was  permitted  free  air  the  joke  was  beard  with  a  dight 
and  exercise  some  hours  every  day  ;  blush,  and  the  wide  received  with  a 
some  books  and  writing  materials  curtsey. 

were  sent  to  me,  and  much  done  to  ‘  Winter  now  approached,  the  wea- 
make  me  comfortable.  One  day,  af-  thor  became  cola,  and  I  heard  no- 
ter  I  had  been  about  a  month  in  con-  thing  of  my  liberation ;  however,  the 
flnement,  Captain  Le  Brun  called,  ‘comforts  sent  me  by  Madane  Le 
told  me  he  was  again  going  to  sea,  Brun,  and  the  still  growing  atfen- 
and  as  bis  return  was  uncertain,  he  tions  of  my  female  attendant,  soften- 
hoped  I  would  be  In  Britain  before  ed  the  rigours  of  my  captivity.  I 
he  returned  to  L’Orient;  in  antici-  bad  discovered  that  my  Jokes  ai||d  in- 
pation  of  w}^,  be  kindly  preased  nocsnt.lVeedoma  were  far  ftom  dis- 
tny  hand,  and  bade  roe  adieu.  ‘pleating  to  the  gay  and*  Hfely  girl, 
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whom  I  Raw  about  twice  every  tlay  ; 
anti  being  aware  of  the  gallantry 
with  which  a  Frenchwoman  expects 
to  be  treated,  1  increased  my  free¬ 
dom  so  far,  as  occasionally  to  im¬ 
print  a  kiss  upon  her  lips,  which  was 
resented  with  such  a  lively,  pouting 
reproach,  as  sometimes  tempted  me 
to  repeat  the  offence.  1  now  observed 
that  she  began  to  dress  more  smartly, 
lier  blandishments  were  softer,  and 
she  was  never  in  haste  to  leave  my 
apartment.  I  began  to  suspect,  that 
by  a  little  address,  I  might  obtain 
still  greater  favours.  Although  1 
detested  seduction,  yet  1  believed, 
that  if  I  could,  by  harmless  freedoms, 
please  the  girl,  and  thus  smooth  the 
asperities  of  my  captivity,  I  was  do¬ 
ing  nothing  wTong.  Such  w’as  my 
situation,  when  1  was  one  day  visited 
by  Madame  Le  Brun  and  her  sister, 
when  my  female  jailor  was  present. 
After  her  departure,  I  spoke  of  her 
attentions  to  me,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  she  %vaB  not  less  attentive 
to  the  good  man  her  father.  My  vi¬ 
sitors  burst  into  an  immoderate  ht  of 
laughter,  and  at  length  asked  if  Ma¬ 
dame  Valance  had  never  informed 
me  that  the  jailor  was  her  husband. 
This  was  a  strange  discovery  ;  how¬ 
ever,  I  concealed  my  surprise,  and 
after  they  were  gone,  began  to  reflect 
on  iny  conduct.  The  playful  badin¬ 
age  in  which  I  had  indulged  with 
this  woman,  although  innocent  in  a 
young,  unmarried  girl,  was  highly 
indecorous,  even  criminal  in  a  wife  ; 
and  as  1  had  repeatedly  mentioned 
Monsieur  Valance  to  her'  as  her  fa¬ 
ther,  and  she  had  never  undeceived 
roe,  1  began  to  think  of  her  not  in 
the  roost  respectful  manner,  and 
flrroly  resolved  on  a  change  in  roy 
behaviour. 

She  came  in  after  dinner ;  I  asked 
her  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  on  a  former  occasion  drunk  to 
her  sweetheart,  I  now  drank  to  her 
husband.  I  observed  a  blush  suffuse 
her  cheek,  but  she  made  no  observa¬ 
tion.  For  several  days  after  this,  slve 
attended  as  before,  and  I  now  treat¬ 
ed  her  with  more  respect,  but  al^ 
stained  from  the  slightest  ‘approach 
to  gallantry,  and  the  lady  soon  be- 

§an  to  relax  in  her  attendance!  Ma- 
aine  Le  Brun  and  her  sister  again 
visitetl  me,  and  in  the  cqurse  of  con¬ 
versation,  hinted  a  suspicion  that  I 
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had  lost  the  good  graces  of  Madame 
Valance,  which  they  regretted,  ashir 
j*ood  will  was  necessary  in  my  pre¬ 
sent  situation. 

1  had  already  felt  the  conviction 
of  having  incurred  the  lady’s  dis¬ 
pleasure,  in  the  negligence  with 
which  1  was  now  attended,  but  con¬ 
soled  myself  with  having  acted  cor¬ 
rectly.  Captain  Le  Brun  again  came 
into  port,  visited  me,  expressed  re¬ 
gret  at  the  length  of  my  confinement, 
and  assured  me  he  would  instantly 
exert  himself  in  my  behalf,  promis¬ 
ing  to  see  me  again  the  day  after 
next.  On  the  following  day,  no  din¬ 
ner  arrived,  a  thing  which  had  never 
happened  since  I  was  imprisoned. 
A  week  passed,  and  I  neither  saw 
nor  heard  ought  of  the  I..C  Brun  fa¬ 
mily.  Madame  Valance  never  came 
near  me,  except  when  sent  by  her 
husband,  aud  then  she  did  not  allow 
her  eyes  to  rest  on  me  for  a  moment. 
My  heart  misgave  me  concerning  the 
Le  Bruns,  and  1  knew  not  what  to 
think,  when  one  evening,  long  after 
dark,  my  worthy  jailor,  who  had 
never  failed  in  bis  kindness  to  me, 
brought  in  a  bundle,  which,  upon 
opening,  I  found  contained  some 
linen,  and  a  note  written  by  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  Beauvais  ;  the  purport  of 
which  was,  that  Madame  Valance 
having  conceived  a  hatred  against 
me,  had  taken  a  most  diabolical  re¬ 
venge,  for  she  had  inspired  Captain 
Le  Brun  with  a  fatal  jealousy  of  an 
improper  intimacy  between  me  and 
Madame  Le  Brun,  whose  domestic 
happiness  she  feared  w’as  for  ever 
ruined ;  that  I  would  be  removed  in 
a  day  or  two  to  a  prison  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  country,  and  inclosing 
a  hundred  francs,  bade  me  a  last 
adieu.  This  was  indeed  a  thunder¬ 
stroke, — when  I  was  reckoning  upon 
being  liberated,  to  have  the  horrora 
of  a  lengthened  and  comfortless  cap¬ 
tivity  set  before  me  ;  however,  there 
seemed  no  alternative,  and  I  wiiteu 
roy  fate  with  a  stoical  comjM^nre, 
my  keenest  feeling  being  for  Madame 
Le  Brun,  whom  I  believed  innocent 
at  heart  of  what  she  had  been  so 
maliciously  accused.  _  ,, 

'  I  saw  no  more  of 
lance,  and,  in  two  days  «Bcr,  w 
marched  above 

country,  to  an  bid  ,i 

'  verted  into  a  prisoih  Here  1  io 
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a  number  of  sailors,  a  few  of  whom 
were  Scotchmen  ;  they  had  several 
times  attempted  to  break  their  pri¬ 
son,  and  were  therefore  now  ke|)t  in 
close  confinement ;  our  jailor  was  a 
morose,  sullen  fellow,  and  instead 
of  softening,  embittered  our  capti¬ 
vity.  Hitherto,  I  had  scarcely  thought 
seriously  either  of  the  past  or  future ; 
but  I  had  now  reflection,  as  it  were, 
forced  on  me ;  and  in  the  gloom  of 
iny  prison  I  began  to  deliberate  upon 
my  conduct  in  past  life,  and  the  re¬ 
trospect  afforded  me  no  consolation  : 
conscience  told  me,  I  had  been  head¬ 
strong,  the  slave  of  every  wayward 
passion,  and,  in  many  respects,  an 
abandoned  profligate ;  that  my  reso¬ 
lutions  of  amendment  had  been  evan¬ 
escent,  and  scarcely  ever  carried  into 
effect ;  that  illicit  pleasure  had  been 
my  only  pursuit,  in  which  I  had 
often  degraded  myself  below  all  that 
gave  dignity  to  man.  I  endeavoured 
to  palliate  this  by  the  unkindness 
of  iny  parents ;  but  conscience  again 
told  me  i  had  never  attempted  to 
recover  their  good  opinion.  Again 
1  thought  of  my  few  good  actions, 
and  found  that  they  had  uniformly 
been  productive  of  suffering  to  my¬ 
self,  nurling  mischief  on  my  own 
head :  my  preventing  the  seduction 
Ufa  silly  girl,  by  Hector  Jarvis,  had 
been  the  primary  cause  of  my  being 
here,  and  my  squeamish  conscience, 
with  respect  to  Madame  Valance, 
had  riveted  my  chains,  which  were 
ready  to  be  loosed,  and  had  probably 
ruined  the  peace  of  a  worthy  family 
for  ever.  These,  and  similar  reflec¬ 
tions,  began  to  produce  a  strange 
effect  on  iny  mind ;  and  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  persuade  myself,  that  virtue 
was  at  best  an  empty  name ;  but 
when  I  thought  of  Ellen  Gray  and 
her  venerable  father,  my  heart  smote 
me,  and  I  shed  the  first  tears  1  had 
done  for  many  a  year. 

My  sufferings  accumulated  every 
day ;  my  coromiiions  in  misery  were 
illiterate,  ruday  profane,  and  want¬ 
ed  only  the  means  to  plunge  into 
profligacy  of  the  lowest  description. 
'Vhile  tbeparting  gifts  of  Mademoi- 
sdle  Beauvais  lasted,  I  enjoyed  more 
cotnfi^ria  than  my  coropaniona ;  but 
my  money  was  expended,  my  linen 
was  atolen,  and  1  was  soon  reduced 
to  the  same  equality  of  wretche^lness 
with  my  fellow-pri^o^ers.  The  su¬ 


perintendent  of  our  prison  was  a  mi¬ 
litary  invalid  ;  he  and  his  family, 
consisting  of  his  wife,  and  a  daughter 
by  a  former  marriage,  had  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  chateau,  which  was 
very  extensive.  1  had  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  been  useful  to  my  fellow- 
prisoners,  by  my  skill  in  medicine, 
and  the  sujierintendent  knew  that  I 
was  a  surgeon.  I  had  lingered  more 
than  two  years  in  this  state  of  hope¬ 
less  captivity,  which,  for  any  thing 
1  knew,  might  be  interminable,  and 
was  one  evening  sitting  in  a  very 
despondent  mood,  when  the  jailor  en¬ 
tered,  requesting  me  to  accompany 
him  instantly  to  the  superintendent’s. 

I  did  so,  and  was  informed  that 
Mademoiselle  Villette  had  fallen 
down  stairs,  and  fractured  one  of 
her  limbs.  There  was  not  a  surgeon 
within  many  miles,  and  I  was  asked 
if  I  could  set  it.  I  replied  in  the  af¬ 
firmative — began  the  oj^eration — and 
as  the  accident  was  so  recent,  1  re¬ 
duced  the  fracture  more  speedily, 
and  with  far  less  pain  to  the  sufferer 
than  was  expected.  Her  father  then 
inquired  if  I  would  undertake  the 
cure,  to  which  I  replied  with  confi¬ 
dence,  that  I  would. 

I  had  several  times  before  seen 
Mademoiselle  Villette ;  she  was  a 
haudsome  brunette,  seemingly  in  the 
last  of  her  teens,  and,  to  appearance, 
a  pleasant,  goo<l-huinoured  girl.  Ex¬ 
clusive  of  any  '  advantage  which 
might  accrue  to  myself  in  this  case, 
as  1  hold  him  no  man  who  would 
not  feel  for  a  woman  in  distress,  I 
exerted  myself  to  the  utmost  for  her 
comfort  and  speedy  recovery.  The 
success  was  beyond  my  expectations  ; 
she  recovered  rapidly,  and  her  limb 
became  sound  as  ever.  Madame 
Villette,  1  discovered,  was  only  the 
stepmother  of  my  patient,  and,  un¬ 
der  a  fair  disguise,  hated  the  girl 
roost  sincerely  ;  and  1  could  see  that 
she  hardly  Uianked  me  for  my  suc¬ 
cess  ;  while  the  gratitude  of  the  girl 
and  her  father  was  all  that  1  could 
have  expected,  alleviating  many  of 
my  privations,  with  the  Knowledge 
of  her  father,  and  not  a  few  of  whicli 
he  was  Ignorant.  Caroline  was 
a  young  and  accomplished  girl,  who 
le<f  a  very  miserable  life  with  her 
stepmother,  of  which  she  had  com- 
lained  to-ipe  oftener  than  once  ;  for 
was  DOW  something  in  the  capacity 
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of  physician  in  ordinary,  ))ut  slill  a 
prisoner.  I  had  prescribed  for  every 
individual  of  the  family^  and  was  in 
some  degree  trusted.  Having  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  conversing  with  Caroline, 
without  exciting  suspicion,  and  find¬ 
ing  that  my  little  gallantries  were 
not  displeasing,  1  continued  them 
without  any  sinister  or  criminal  mo¬ 
tive,  beyond  chasjng  ennui,  by  chat¬ 
ting  with  a  jirettv  girl,  who  had  it 
in  her  fiower  to  add  to  my  comforts, 
or  rather  to  lighten  the  inevitable 
sorrows  of  my  captivity. 

1  could  now  siKak  French,  if  not 
fluently,  yet  with  facility,  and  had 
much  pleasure  in  my  tete-a^ictes  with 
Caroline  ;  our  intimacy  continued  to 
increase,  and  might  at  last  be  .said 
to  have  rii>ened  into  friendship.  One 
day  she  met  me  with  a  sad  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  upon  my  inquiring  the 
cause,  informed  me  that  the  chateau 
was  to  be  no  longer  a  prison  ;  that 
we  were  all  to  be  removed  to  the  de¬ 
pot  at  Biche,  where  the  prisoneis 
were  treated  with  great  rigour ;  her 
father  had  received  orders  to  join 
the  Commissaries  with  the  army, 
and  she  should  be  left  with  an  ill- 
natured  stepmother.  No  wonder  she 
was  dejected,  both  on  my  account 
and  her  own.  She  conjured  me  to 
escape,  if  possible,  rather  than  be 
earned  to  Biche — wished  she  could 
escape  too,  and,  bursting  into  tears, 
left  me.  The  same  evening  she 
again  met  me, — inquired  if  I  had 
thought  on  what  she  said, — and  be¬ 
fore  we  parted,  told  me  that  she 
would  undertake  for  ray  safe  escape, 
provided  I  agreed  to  take  her  along 
with  me,  and  carry  her  to  Britain ; 
she  would  leave  me  to  deliberate  till 
to-morrow  ;  but  after  that,  my  de¬ 
termination  would  be  too  late. 

i  did  deliberate,  during  a  sleepless 
night.  I  thought  of  my  hopeless 
captivity,  and,  what  will  appear 
strange,  considering  the  resolution 
ultimately  formed,  I  thought  of  El¬ 
len  Gray.  Morning  found  my  mind 
a  chaos  of  disorder.  Caroline  came, 
spoke  of  herself,  and  the  dangers  she 
dreaded, — those  to  which  1  should  too 
certainly  be  exposed,~smiled  and 
wept  alternately,  in  treating  me  to  fly 
while  it  was  in  my  power.  I  in¬ 
quired  her  projeaetl  means  of  es- 
^  cape ;  she  informed  me  of  friends  in 


Brest,  to  whom  she  could  conduct 
me  in  disguise,  and  then  we  would 
be  safe ;  that  she  had  money  of  lar 
own  sufficient  to  carry  us  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  should  it  be  impracticable  to 
reach  Britain,  but  that  to-morrow 
evening  was  the  latest  opportunity 
we  should  have  of  putting  our 
scheme  in  execution.  1  still  hesita¬ 
ted  ;  again  she  smiled  and  wept.  I 
thought  of  the  depot  at  Biche,  witli 
no  Caroline  to  care  for  me ;  I  looked 
at  her  fine  eyes  swimming  in  tears, 
])ressed  her  hand,  and  cried,  “  Caro¬ 
line,  let  us  fly  !’*  “  One  condition  is 
yet  to  make,”  replied  she  ;  “  you 
must  sw’car  upon  the  holy  Bible  to 
make  me  your  lawful  wife  on  the 
first  possible  opportunity — when  you 
do  this,  1  am  ready — if  not,  we  part 
to  meet  no  more.”  She  tried  to 
smile,  but  tears  were  streaming  over 
her  cheeks.  1  folded  her  in  iny 
arms — kissed  them  away — took  the 
oath,  and  requested  her  to  prepare 
for  our  flight. 

On  the  following  night  she  dis¬ 
guised  me,  in  a  manner  likely  to  ex¬ 
cite  no  suspicion ;  and  after  a  most 
fatiguing  journey,  during  which  we 
were  twice  in  imminent  danger  of  de¬ 
tection,  we  arrived  safe  at  Brest.  1 
must,' in  justice  to  Caroline,  mention 
here,  that  from  the  moment  of  our 
departure  she  did  not  once  permit 
me  the  freedom  of  an  embrace,  a 
liberty  which  she  had  not  refusetl  at 
the  chateau.  **  Never  shall  you  press 
my  lip,”  said  she,  **  till  our  hands 
are  joined  at  the  holy  altar;  and 
she  firmly  adhered  to  that  resolution. 
She  believed  1  was  a  Protestant,  and 
her  friend  in  Brest  being  of  that  wr- 
suasion,  a  minister  was  procured,— 
we  were  married, — the  shades  of  nign  t 
left  us  to  love  and  repose ;  1  sunk 
asleep,  with  my  bride  folded  in  my 
arms,  and,  before  I  awoke,  had  a 
dismal  vision  of  Ellen  Gray,  ni 
mourning  weeds,  looking  on  me  re¬ 
proachfully,  with  her  eyes  swimming 
in  tears.  A  vessel  was  found  nearly 
ready  to  sail  for  the  new  world ;  we 
continued  in  safety  till  our  embarka¬ 
tion,  and  bade  adieu  to 
we  believed,  for  ever.  AV  ben  on 
Canary  IsUnds,  in  a  fog,  we  >ruu 
of  a  British  Convoy  for  the  'V  t» 
Indies — were  captured— and 
into  Jamaica.  I  had  no  difficu  y 
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jiroving  myself  a  British  subject,  and 
being  set  at  liberty,  began  to  practise 
as  a  surgeon  in  the  island. 

1  was  acquiring  distinction  in  my 
profession,  and  rising  in  rcsj>ectabi- 
lity :  Caroline,  by  the  liveliness  pe¬ 
culiar  to  her  national  character,  and 
the  pleasantness  of  her  manners,  was 
iniieh  admired  among  the  planters; 
aiul  we  were  often  asked  out  to  par¬ 
ties  of  pleasure.  One  day  we  dined 
[  ill  a  large  party,  among  whom  were 
i  several  strangers  ;  but  what  w’as  tny 
surprise,  or,  rather,  bewildered  asto- 
iiislnnent,  when  1  beheld  Hector 
Jarvis  seat  himself  opposite  to  me 
and  (\iroline!  He  exhibited  equal 

Isurjirisc  at  seeing  me,  but  stretched 
his  hand  across  Hie  table,  shaking 
mine  with  the  apparent  w'armth  of  a 
brother, — talked  of  Aberdeen,  Bal- 
whinny,  and  our  former  intimacy, 
with  an  ease  and  impudence  which. 
Will  as  1  knew  him,  astonished  me. 
li  llo  gave  me  his  address,  insisting 
|l  that  1  should  visit  him,  and  instantly 
||  made  up  a  party  from  those  present, 

|r  to  meet  me  on  an  early  day  the  fol- 
i  lowing  wt‘ek. 

Ij  d'his  unexpected  meeting  had,  to  a 

,  certain  degree,  confused  my  brain, 

i  for  although  1  was  glad  to  find  1  had 

II  not  been  guilty  of  murder,  as  I  had 

I  till  now  believed,  yet  it  certainly 
gave  me  no  slight  alarm  to  meet  him 
1  here ;  besides,  his  presence  called  up 
II  recollections  which  1  had  vainly 
j|  irietl  to  eradicate,  and  my  awkward 
|{  confusion,  in  spite  of  myself,  was 
I  evident,  not  only  to  Caroline,  but  to 
|j  all  the  company  ;  for  my  mind  was 
K  absent,  and  1  felt  a  presentiment  of 
Ij  evil  impending  over  my  head.  Caro- 
||  line  congratulated  me  upon  finding 
an  old,  and  evidently  an  intimate  | 
i  friend,  and  was  surprised  to  see  me 

j  so  absorbed  in  thought.  I  had  re- 

1  solved  to  tell  her  the  whole  truth  ; 

.  hut  Ellen  Gray  was  so  intertwined 
and  blended  with  the  tale,  that  my 
j|  heart  smote  me  before  1  began  the 
fccital,  and  I  spoke  of  Hector  as  a 
||  strange  character,  without  hinting 
|j  that  1  either  hated  or  feared  him.  1 
|j  was  under  the  necessity  of  accepting 
t  his  invitation,  but  before  the  day 
j  i  came  round,  he  took  an  opportunity 
ij  of  meeting  me  privately,  spoke  of  our 
i  rencounter,  blamed  himself  most  un- 
I  j  hesitatingly,  thanked  me  for  bringing 
}  him  to  the  gates  of  death,  as  that 


first  made  him  think  seriously  of  his 
conduct,  and  concluded  by  saying  1 
should  now  find  him  an  altered  man, 
and  mv  steady  friend.  At  the  diniUT- 
party  he  made  several  of  his  friends 
engage  to  employ  me  professionally, 
and  behaved  with  remarkable  jiolite- 
ness.  Shortly  after,  he  called  at  my 
house,  where  he  soon  became  a  fre¬ 
quent  visitor,  and  i  found  had  gained 
tiic  good  opinion  of  Caroline.  1  cau¬ 
tioned  her  to  beware  of  him,  hinted 
my  dislike,  hut  still  in  general  terms. 
He  wds  in  the  practice  of  calling  at 
all  seasons,  and  often  when  1  was 
out.  One  (lay,  when  I  came  in,  Ca¬ 
roline  appeared  thouglitfuh  ami,  in 
my  opinion,  uneasy  ;  but  in  reply  to 
my  inquiries,  said  notlung  was  the 
matter;  next  day  she  had  regained  her 
wonted  cheerfulness,  and  looking  on 
me  with  fondness,  inquired  whether 
1  had  ever  written  to  my  friends 
in  Scotland,  and,  in  particular,  to  the 
worthy  minister,  Air  Gray  of  BaU 
wliinny.  It  will  readily  he  supposed 
that  this  unexpected  query  wrought 
a  change  on  my  countenance.  1  saw 
that  she  remarked  it,  and  iiKletcl 
seemed  to  he  watching  fur  it :  she 
then  told  me  that  Hector  had  in¬ 
formed  her  of  all  my  previous  history. 

Did  he  tell  you  that  he  w'as  a 
scoundrel.^"  cried  I,  with  as|H'rity. 
The  entrance  of  a  visitor  interrupted 
the  conversation,  which  neither  of  us 
attempted  to  renew ;  hut  I  observecl 
that  (y'aroline  became  lost  in  melan¬ 
choly,  which  seemed  to  increase  every 
day. 

Several  weeks  bad  passed  away, 
and  I  became  seriously  alarmed  for 
iny  Caroline's  health.  One  evening 
she  embraced  me  with  greater  fond¬ 
ness  than  usual,  and  said  she  found 
a  tropical  climate  did  not  agree  with 
her  constitution,  and  begged  that,  if 
1  valued  her  happiness,  1  would 
adopt  measures  fur  returning  to 
Europe  without  delay.  'J'lie  emo¬ 
tion  which  she  exhibited  convinced 
me  there  was  some  other  cause  than 
want  of  bodily  health  which  had 
urged  this  request,  and  1  said, 
**  Where  do  you  wisli  we  should  go, 
iny  love  ?*'  “  Any  where — only  leave 
this  place said  she,  striving  to 
disguise  her  agitation.  **  There  is  a 
mystery  in  this — tell  me  all —confide 
in  me, Caroline," cried  I,  sai!iy  alarm¬ 
ed.  “  Will  you  promise  to  act  by 
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my  directions,  and  take  no  step  with-  an  accident,  which  prevcntcil  me 
out  my  consent  ?  if  not,  niy  lips  shall  from  coming  home,  and  that  he  was 
be  closed  for  ever  on  the  subject/'  instructed  to  conduct  her  to  me. 

I  promise,"  cried  I,  impatiently.  Alarmed  for  me,  and  unsuspicious, 
taking  her  hand,  and  confirming  my  she  instantly  accompanied  the  negro, 
])ledge  by  a  fond  embrace.  “  \V^elI,  who  conducted  her  to  a  lone  hSuse 
1  have  at  last  discovered  that  your  close  by  the  shore,  where  she  was 
assertion  is  true — Hector  Jarvis  is  a  led  into  a  room,  and  found  herself 
villain— he  tried  to  alienate  my  heart  in  the  presence  of  Hector  Jarvis, 
from  you,  by  informing  me  that  you  The  villain  had  his  plan  laid,  watch- 
have  a  wife,  Ellen  Gray,  and  several  ’  ed  my  egress,  and  had  adopted  tlie 
children,  at  Balwhinny,  near  Ahcr-  scheme  of  decoying  her  to  a  house 
ileen  ;  although  this  could  not  alter  where  he  intended  to  detain  her,  till 
my  affections,  it  destroyed  my  confi-  a  boat  arrived  from  a  vessel,  in  which 
tlence  in  you — this  has  been  the  he  intended  to  carry  her  from  the 
cause  of  my  melancholy.  But  now  island.  Happily  for  her  and  me, 
the  det^.'ited  monster  has  appeared  there  was  a  negro  about  the  house 
in  his  own  shape ;  for  he  this  day  to  which  she  {had  been  conducted, 
sliocked  my  cars  with  a  declaration  whose  wife  I  had  recovered  when  at 
and  proposals  which  I  cannot  repeat  the  point  of  death  ;  he  had  after- 
— I  shall  die  if  I  see  him  again,  and  w'ards  repeatedly  come  to  my  house 
will  not  stay  here, — but  you  have  with  little  presents,  to  shew  his  gra- 
sworn  to  obey  me — take  no  steps  to  titude,  and  knew  Caroline ;  he  saw 
resent  this ;  your  safety  is  dear  to  her  led  into  the  room,  heard  her 
me,  and  you  would  not  certainly  put  shriek  soon  after,  and  in  a  little  a 
your  life  in  hazard,  to  leave  me,  negress  ordered  him  to  run  for  the 
without  a  protector,  at  the  mercy  of  Doctor,  for  the  lady  was  dead.  The 
Hector  Jarvis."  This  last  appeal  faithful  negro  ran  to  my  house;  1 
fixed  my  resolution.  “  No,  my  dear  was  just  returned,  and  had  not  dis- 
Caroline — for  your  sake  I  will  not  mounted  from  my  horse,  when  the 
meet  the  villain — but  we  must  fly —  negro  approached,  crying,  ‘‘  Hk  ! 
his  villany  will  not  stop  here."  Massa — Missis  Greenwood— -Jarvey 

I  then,  in  few  words,  told  her  — pistols — run,  Massa!’'andhepoini- 
the  history  of  Hector,  our  meeting  ed  in  the  direction.  Since  iny  first 
on  the  field  of  death,  and  the  cause,  meeting  with  Jarvis  on  the  island, 
acknowledging  an  attachment  to  El-  1  had  never  rode  out  witliout  arms. 
Icii  Gray,  but  concealing  the  mutual  Alarmed  by  the  agitation  of  the 
pledges  of  constant  faith  which  had  negro,  I  stood  for  a  moment  in  wild 
been  exchanged  between  us — these  1  astonishment,  when  he  again  cried, 
bad  now  long  been  vainly  striving  to  “  Run,  Massa,  dis  vay,"  and  bedart- 
forget.  Knowing  that  this  detested  ed  swiftly  forward.  1  followed,  tp- 
inonster,  with  whom  my  evil  fate  proacbed  the  house,  from  which  a 
had  again  brought  me  into  contact,  man  had  issued,  bearing  t  woman 
would  have  recourse  to  any  measure,  in  his  arms,  and,  before  1  could 
however  desperate,  for  the  gratifi-  #  overtake  them,  had  placed  her  in  a 
cation  of  his  passions,  which  were  boat,  whose  oars  were  extended, 
doubly  in  arms  against  me,  I  made  when  I  sprung  on  board.  I  instant- 
instant  arrangements  for  leaving  the  ly  saw  the  wretch,  with  Caroline  in 
U\‘st  Indies,  not  deeming  my  Care*  his  arms,  and  before  he  had  time  to 
line  safe  till  the  Atlantic  should  roll  resist,  1  tossed  him  into  the  sea,  am 
between  us  and  that  demon  in  hu*  seizing  Caroline  with  one  ham , 
man  shape.  while  I  held  a  pistol  in  the  other, 

I  had  engaged  our  passage  on  compelled  the  rowers  to  run  mo 
board  a  vessel  for  London,  and  it  shallow  water.  AH  this  was 
was  within  two  days  of  her  sailing'  work  of  leas  time  than  it  takes  to  • 
when  I  rode  to  some  distance,  to  late  it,  and  1  conducted  Caro 
uke  leave  of  a  friend.  Ir  my  ah-  home  in  a  state  of  alarm  api>*'^^ 
seuce,  Caroline  was  waited  upon  by  ing  to  frenzy.  1  watched  . 

a  slave, ing,  that  he » had  been  during  the  night;  , 

sent  by  uis  master,  whom  he  named,  to  intervene  till  the  Mcrnn 

to  inform  her,  that  1  had  met  with  but  afraid  lest  Jarvis  should  aitcmr 
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si*ine  otherdesperate  scheme,  we  went 
on  board  next  day,  slept  a  night  in  the 
liarbour,  and  soon  left  the  tropical 
isles  far  behind  us.  There  w’as  only 
another  passenger,  a  Mrs  Logan,  who 
proved  an  agreeable  companion  for 
t’aroline ;  our  voyage  was  pleasant, 
without  any  thing  remarkable,  till 
off  the  Lizard  Point ;  we  were  there 
overtaken  by  a  dreadful  gale,  and  in 
the  dark  ran  foul  of  another  vessel, 
and  received  so  much  damage,  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  w’e  reached 
riymouth  harbour.  The  storm  a- 
bated ;  but  as  the  Merlin  had  to 
unload  part  of  her  cargo  and  refit, 
we  took  our  passage  in  the  Swift,  a 
smack  for  the  Thames,  Mrs  Logan 
accompanying  us.  ^Vhen  off’  the 
Isle  of  VTight,  it  begatj  to  blow 
fresh,  and  the  sailors  forebotled  a 
•Ireadful  storm.  It  was  twilight,  I 
was  on  deck,  and  forgetting  the  li¬ 
mited  space,  compared  with  that 
of  the  Merlin,  in  stepping  careless¬ 
ly  backwards,  I  tumbled  overboard. 
The  vessel  was  running  at  the  rate  of 
eight  or  ten  knots  an  hour  ;  the  man 
at  the  helm  w'as  the  only  one  who 
saw  the  accident,  and  I  was  soon 
left  far  behind  them,  and  as  it  was 
getting  dark,  1  was  given  up  for 
lost.  1  was  a  tolerable  swimmer,  and 
a  passage-boat  for  Cowes  coming 
past,  when  I  was  almost  exhausted, 
picked  me  up.  It  was  some  hours 
before  they  reached  the  harbour, 
when  1  was  so  benumbed  by  the 
cold  from  my  wet  clothes,  that  I  was 
]>ut  to  bed  insensible  of  my  situation. 
1  slept  till  late  next  morning,  when 
it  blew  almost  a  hurricane,  and  when 
*n  V  preservers  learned  where  the  ves¬ 
sel  from  which  1  fell  was  bound, 
they  congratulated  me  on  my  es¬ 
cape,  saying,  it  was  impossible  the 
smack  could  weather  the  storm. 
This  was  poor  consolation  to  me, 
and  my  anxiety  for  Caroline  was  be¬ 
yond  expression.  The  storm  con¬ 
tinued,  and  for  three  days  we  had 
no  communication  with  the  main¬ 
land. 

Oh  !  iwas  a  dreadful  interval  of  time. 

The  first  arrival  brought  dismal 
tidings  of  numerous  wrecks  on  UiC 
coast  of  Sussex  ;  and  soon  after  we 
had  newspapers,  with  details  of  the 
disasters  at  sea,  among  which  was 
that  of  the  Swift,  from  Plymouth ; 


all  hands  ^lerished  ;  it  added,  that 
the  corpse  of  a  lady  had  come  on 
shore,  supposed  from  that  vessel  ; 
the  body  was  dreadfully  bruised, 
but  there  was  no  writing  found  a- 
bout  her  to  indicate  the  place  to 
which  she  belonged  ;  however,  her 
shift  was  marked  C.  \\  and  lier 
gown,  which  apjx'ared  to  be  French 
manufacture,  had  been  lodgcil  with 
the  churchwardens  of  Hastings, 
where  the  corpse  was  buried. 

This  was  dreadful  information,  and 
I  hastened  to  leave  the  Isle  of 
Wight  :  I  had  fortunately  my 
pocket-book  in  my  coat  when  1 
fell  over-board,  in  which  was  a  hill 
on  London,  for  a  small  sum,  which, 
with  some  loose  money  in  my  pocket, 
was  all  the  wealth  1  now  possesscnl 
in  the  world;  but  of  what  value 
was  wealth  to  me?  Had  1  possessed 
a  kingdom,  1  would  have  renounced 
it,  ill  exchange  for  my  Caroline.  1 
posted  to  Hastings — saw  the  gown, 
and  at  first  glance  knew  it  to  be  one 
which  Caroline  had  often  worn  on 
shipboard^  and  recognised  a  stain 
from  a  glass  of  wine,  which  the  sud¬ 
den  heeling  of  the  Merlin  had  spilt 
on  her  lap.  1  was  conducted  to 
her  grave,  bedewed  it  with  my  tears, 
and  reckless  of  the  present,  and  in¬ 
different  about  the  future,  proceeded 
to  London,  impiously  accusing  Pro¬ 
vidence  of  neglect  or  injustice,  in 
the  lot  distributed  to  mortals. 

1  was  attacked  by  a  kind  of  men¬ 
tal  stupor,  from  wliich  it  was  some 
weeks  before  1  recovered  ;  during 
that  period,  I  never  stirred  out  of 
doors,  but,  conscious  of  my  situation, 
lived  in  constant  horror  of  intellec¬ 
tual  derangement,  and,  since  the  fa¬ 
tal  information  concerning  Caroline, 
had  never  looked  at  a  newspaper. 
This  gloomy  fit  began  to  wear  off’; 
1  felt  returning  reason,  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  kneeled  to 
Heaven,  with  fervent  expressions  of 
thanksgiving.  *A  little  reffection  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  some  employnaent 
was  immediately  necessary:  for  the 
preservation  of  my  reason,  and  would 
also  soon  be  so  to  procure  the  means 
of  subsistence.  After  much  fmit* 
less  inquiry,  I  was  received  upon 
trial,  by  a  respectable  apothecary, 
who  was  so  well  pleased  with  my 
services,  that,  after  six  months,  he 
proposed  that  1  should  take  charge 
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of  a  new  establishment  which  he  me  excccMlingly.  I  was  in  the  liahit 

intomled  openin*;  at  Hackney.  I  of  looking  at  a  newspaper,  or  tlui- 

agreed,  and  entered  on  my  duty,  ting  half  an  hour  in  a  coftec-housc. 
Being  much  confined,  and  having  before  walking  to  the  city ;  that 
little  exercise  during  the  day,  for  tlie  evening  1  went  in  as  usual,  when,  in 

sake  of  my  liealth  1  took  lodgings  a  few  minutes,  Jarvis,  my  evil  go- 

iii  the  city,  walking  out  in  the  morn-  nius,  seated  himself  opposite  to  uu*, 
ing,  except  when  the  weather  ren-  with  only  a  narrow  table  betwicu 
dered  it  necessary  to  take  a  coach.  us.  1  had  just  got  the  paper  from  a 
1  had  continued  in  this  charge  gentleman,  and  not  wishing  to  draw 
some  months;  when  one  morning,  observation  by  rising  instantly,  kept 
as  1  was  we^king  out,  a  hackney-  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  page,  when 
coach  passetl  me,  and  the  glass  being  Jarvis,  with  the  easy  familiarity  of 
down,  I  believed  I  saw  Hector  Jar-  an  acquaintance,  said,  “  Mr  Green- 
vis  seated  in  the  corner.  1  am  not  wood,  I  will  thank  you  for  that  pa- 
awarc  that  earth  contains  any  living  per  wdien  you  have  done  with  it.”  1 
form,  or  that  ever  fancy  imaged  a  took  no  notice,  when  he  again  re- 
bc'ing  which  could  have  been  more  peated  his  request.  Agitated  at  his 
hateful  to  my  sight.  In  a  little,^!  daring  effrontery,  1  flung  down  the 
imagined  the  same  carriage  turned,  paper  with  a  look  of  silent,  but  in- 
and  drew  slowly  up  behind  me,  dignant  contempt.  With  provoking 
keeping  at  this  pace  till  I  reached  coolness,  he  said,  Mr  Greenwood, 
my  shop,  when  it  passed  on  at  the  do  you  mean  to  insult  me  publicly  ? 
same  rate  ;  but  the  glasses  were  now  Already  have  we  contended  unU) 
up,  and  1  could  not  observe  who  blood — must  it  be  so  again  IVo- 
was  within.  1  endeavoured  to  per-  voked  beyond  mortal  sufferance,  I 
suade  myself  that  1  had  been  inis-  replied,  “  Monster!  you  know  I 
taken  ;  but  the  impression  haunted  wish  to  avoid  you ;  hut  if  ever  we 
me  incessantly  through  the  day;  and  contend  again,  our  strife  is  mortal,” 
even  in  my  sleep  Jarvis  appeared  and  I  instantly  left  the  room, 
before  me.  1  could  not  shake  off  Aware  that  he  was  capable  of  des- 
the  dreadful  image,  for  fancy  still  peratc  deeds,  I  next  morning  pur- 
presented  him  before  *my  perturbed  chased  a  spear-staff  in  tlie  city,  for 
imagination,  and  I  began  to  fear  the  sole  purpose  of  defending  inv* 
that  my  senses  would  become  disor-  self,  should  he  attack  me.  However, 
dere<l,  when,  a  few  evenings  after,  I  discoveiing  that  he  had  lodgings  in 
met  a  man,  who,  staring  me  broadly  Hackney,  I  changed  my  eating- 
in  the  face,  passed  me:  it  w’as  Hcc-  house,  and  resolved  to  avoid  the 
tor  !  1  could  not  now  he  mistaken,  coftee-room,  lest  1  should  he  thrown 
and  luy  emotion  may  easily  be  con-  off  my  guard.  Nearly  a  monib  had 
ceived,  for,  exclusive  of  my  detes-  passed,  and  my  mind  was  in  sonic 
tation  of  this  monster,  he  called  up  degree  tranquillized :  one  night,  after 
associations  of  ideas,  wdth  which  all  having  closed  the  shop,  wishing  to 
the  happiness  and  misery  of  my  speak  with  a  gentleman,  I  called  at 
eventful  life  were  inseparably  con-  bis  house,  and  was  told  he  was  in 
nccted.  In  a  few  days  after  this,  I  the  coffee-room,  which  was  just  in 
went  into  an  cating-liouse,  where  I  my  way.  1  entered;  Jarvis  was 
iisually'^  dined,  in  company  with  sere-  there,  but  went  away  aoon  after 
r»l  others,  and,  to  my  surprise  and  came  in  ;  my  business  detains  nie 
horror,  Jarvis  came  in  and  scatetl  only  a  few  ininulea,  and  I  took  inv 
himself  at  table  !  To  rise  would  have  departure.  I  bad  placed  my 
been  awkward,  and  to  sit  w'as  ira-  with  the  concealed  spear  behind  t  le 
powible :  my  agitation  did  not  es-  door,  in  a  corner  where  staves  am 
cape  the  observation  of  the  com-*  umbrellas  were  usually 
pany,  some  of  whom  were  persons  but,  upon  examination,  my 

whom  1  met  every  day.  Jarvis  seem-  gone.  Several  gentlemen  had  leit  j 

etl  a  stranger,  but  attempted  to  ap-  room  from  the  time  I  came  *  j/ 
pear  at  his  ease,  and  without  taking  I  endeavoured  to  persuade 
any  particular  notice  of  me,  bebaved  that  it  had  been  carried  away 
like  a  gentleman.  I  soon  withdrew^  mistake,  although  I  could  no 
but  the  circumstance  bad  shocked  thinking  that  Jan^is  was  tne  < 
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especially  if  he  knew  it  was  mine.  I  room,  and  these  certainly  attordci 
returned  to  the  shop,  took  a  pocket-  just  grounds  of  suspicion  agains 
pistol,  which  lay  loaded,  and  proceed-  me;  but  the  wounded  man  hat 
cd  to  town.  died  without  speaking;  therefore 

Ihe  night  was  exceedingly  dark,  any  evidence  that  could  he  hrough 
and  there  was  a  drizzling  rain,  so  against  me  was  merely  cireumstan 
that  few  i)eople  were  abroad.  I  was  tial. 

not  without  some  apprehension  of  I  wascomniitU'd  to  prison,  and  inj 
being  attacked,  and  walked  on  at  a  trial  came  on  soon  after.  i\'ithou 
good  pace,  when,  in  an  open  part  of  desciihing  forms  or  technicalities,  I 
the  road,  I  heartl  a  groan  close  by,  shall  relate  the  substance  of  wliai 
and  pausing,  it  seemed  just  at  the  passed  ;  I  pleaded  “  Not  Guilty,”  aiu 
edge  of  the  path  wdiere  I  stood.  Step*  the  evidence  was  brought  forward 
ping  forward,  1  found  it  proceeded  My  threats  in  the  codec-house,  that 
iroin  a  man  laid  on  his  face.  Ob-  if  we  contended  again,  our  strih 
serving  a  person  approaching  with  would  be  mortal,  were  related,— tlu 
a  lantern,  1  stood  close  by  the  body  murderous  weapon  was  proved  to  lx 
till  the  passenger  came  up, — called  mine, — and  it  w'as  known  that  1  aloiu 
him  to  come  and  sec, — when  we  oh-  was  standing  over  the  man  when  tlu 
served  that  he  was  surrounded  with  first  person  apjiroached  witli  a  lan- 
blood  ;  we  turned  him  on  his  back,  tern, — the  pistol  loaded  with  ball 
held  the  lantern  to  his  face — it  was  was  found  in  my  pocket  by  the  odi- 
Hector  Jarvis!  Some  other  people  cers  of  justice, — 1  had  taken  anotlui 
bad  approached,  and  every  one  stop-  road  than  that  to  my  lodgings,  aiul 
jred  on  coming  up.  I  cannot  de-  had  secreted  myself  in  another  ami 
scribe  my  sensations  and  feelings,  but  distant  quarter  of  the  town  ;  all  thij 
they  were  such  as  induced  me  to  was  sworn  to  in  evidence  against  mcj 
leave  the  spot,  which  1  did  while  and  I  was  called  on  for  my  defence, 
those  around  were  employed  about  I  stated  the  causes  of  my  quarrel 
the  man,  whom  they  pronounced  wdth  the  deceased ;  his  last  odencf 
mortally  wounded.  1  must  now  re-  against  me  having  made  me  a  wretch- 
late,  what  I  only  learned  afterwards:  ed  widower  ;  I  explained  the  loss  of 
among  the  crowd  collected  was  a  my  staff’ in  the  coffee-room  ;  and  the 
man  with  whom  1  hatl  had  some  reason  of  my  calling  upon  and  stop- 
words  a  short  time  before,  and  I  ping  with  a  friend,  instead  of  returii- 
was  sure  that  he  bore  me  a  grudge ;  ing  to  iny  ow’n  lodgings  ;  and  con- 
he  also  knew  of  my  rencontre  with  eluded  by  saying,  that  although  life 
Jarvis  in  the  coffee-house.  On  my  had  for  me  no  charms,  1  felt  reluc- 
departurc  from  the  «rowd,  he  dotlged  tant  to  die  an  ignominious  death,  and 
me  at  a  slight  distance  ;  I  had  a  have  my  memory  stigmatized  with  a 
friend  to  see  in  a  quarter  of  the  crime  of  which  I  was  innocent.  The 
town  two',  miles  from  my  lodgings  ;  court  w’as  crowded,  and  my  siinpk 
this  man  followed  my  steps  till  he  statement  had  drawn  tears  from 
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and  ihe  Judge  requested  him  to  ex-  walked  away.  I  am  now  ready  to 
plain  this  mysterious  declaration,  abide  my  trial  for  ridding  the  world 
The  gentleman  appeared  in  great  of  a  monster : — had  the  jury  pro- 
agitation,  hut  began  thus : —  nounced  Mr  Greenwood  ‘  Not  GuiltY  ’ 

**  My  tale  is  simple, —  I  wasamer-  I  might  not  have  disclosed  what  i 
chant  in  llristcl,  had  a  daughter,  the  have  now  done.;  but  conscience  would 
delight  of  my  heart,  and  the  image  of  not  permit  me  to  let  the  innocent 
a  beloved  wife,  who  1  trust  has  long  sufter.  Indeed  1  feel  that  to  him  I 


been  a  sainted  spirit.  Hector  Jarvis 
came  to  Bristol  as  a  Wcst-lndia  mer¬ 
chant, — lodged  in  my  house, — sat  at 
my  table ;  and,  in  return  for  my  hos¬ 
pitality,  seduced  my  daughter, — my 
Emily, — the  comfort  of  my  life,  and 
pride  of  my  heart!  They  fled  to¬ 
gether  ;  for  three  months  I  heard  no¬ 
thing  of  them ;  at  last  I  received  a 
letter  from  Emily,— she  was  in  Lon¬ 
don, — on  her  death-bed, — the  villain 
had  deserted  her, — left  her  to  perish  ! 
Lost  to  innocence,  but  still  alive  to 
a  sense  of  her  guilt,  she  implored  me 
to  see  her,  to  pronounce  her  forgive¬ 
ness,  that  she  might  die  in  peace.  I 
flew  to  her, — found  her  in  a  wretch¬ 
ed  lodging,  without  the  means  of 
support :  I  folded  her  to  my  heart, 
and  proposed  taking  her  home.  ‘  No, 
my  dear  father,*  said  she,  '  I  feel  my 
guilt  cannot  now  be  concealed  from 
the  world,  and  I  must  hide  it  in  the 
grave.*  Let  me  close  the  heart-rend¬ 
ing  tale  !  I  watched  by  her  bed-side, 
till  nature  was  exhausted, — retired 
for  a  few  hours, — alas !  in  my  ab¬ 
sence,  Emily  had  swallowed  lauda¬ 
num, — and  I  laid  her  in  an  untime¬ 
ly  grave !  Such  were  my  wrongs, 
which  worlds  could  not  repair,  and 
for  which  the  lawr  awards  no  ade¬ 
quate  punishment.  I  therefore  de- 
terminctl  to  be  my  own  avenger.  Yes ; 
I  premeditated  vengeance  against 
that  monster  in  human  shape.  My 
time  was  employed  in  searching  for 
him ;  and  at  last  I  discovered  that 
he  had  lodgings  in  Hackney.  I  went 
to  the  coffee-house,  saw  him,  follow’- 
cd  him  out,  determined  to  And  out 
his  residence  ;  hut  he  took  the  road 
to  the  city.  In  my  hurry  out,  I,  by 
mistake,  snatched  up  a  staff  not  my 
own  ;  and  in  my  agitation,  striking 
it  fiercely  on  the  ground,  discovered 
that  it  contained  a  spear.  I  followed 
my  prey,  believing  that  Providence 
had  delivered  the  victim  into  my 
hands.  It  was  dark — I  stood  before 
him — plunged  the  weapon  in  his  bo¬ 
som,^  saying,  *  Emily  sends  you 
this;  and  turning  off  the  road,  I 


have  been  deeply  guilty,  by  having 
put  his  life  in  such  imminent  danger ; 
for  had  1  died  before  his  trial,  he 
must  have  been  the  victim  of  my 
criminality.  1  now^  insist  upon  be¬ 
ing  committed  to  prison,  and  tried 
by  the  justice  of  my  country,  calling 
God  to  witness  the  truth  of  my  state¬ 
ment.**  It  was  obvious  that  his 
feelings  w’cre  keenly  touched,  al¬ 
though  his  eye  and  whole  counte¬ 
nance  evinced  firmness  and  determi¬ 
nation. 

He  was  committed  to  prison,  with 
instructions  to  be  most  kindly  treat¬ 
ed  till  his  trial :  he  had  an  apartment 
by  himself,  and  J  visited  him  often. 
He  spoke  with  calm  composure  of 
his  approaching  trial,  and  assurc<l 
me,  that, from  symptoms  which  could 
not  be  mistaken,  before  that  time 
should  come  his  spirit  would  be 
tried  before  a  higher  tribunal.  At 
length  he  became  seriously  ill,  and 
was  confined  to  his  bed :  1  brought 
him  a  physician  ;  but  he  said  it  was 
in  vain  ;  the  only  medicine  which 
gave  him  relief  was  my  company, 
which  he  now  entreated,  as  a  particu¬ 
lar  favour  to  a  dying  man. 

From  what  has  been  already  rela¬ 
ted,  it  will  be  obvious  that  he  was 
likely  to  obtain  ray  confidence,  and  I 
had  related  the  outlines  of  my  lih’» 
not  omitting  my  broken  faith  to  El¬ 
len  Gray,  for  which  conscience  now 
began  to  accuse  me,  in  frequent  pangs 
of  bitter  remorse.  We  are  both 
justly  punished,”  said  he ;  “1 
ed  up  wealth,  and  for  the  sake  of  a 
daughter,  to  aggrandise  her,  was  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  sufferings  of  my  tel- 
low- creatures.  She  is  taken  from  me, 
and  I  now  feel  that  1  have  siime  . 

in  taking  the  rod  of  vengeance  from 
the  hand  of  Providence :  ^ 

ven  has  shewn  roe  my  sins,  hot  ‘  i 
the  pride  of  heart  and  the 
tion  of  my  unruly  passions, 
also  have  been  the  slave  of 
passions,  and  have  preferred  . 
comfort  to  an  approving  conscien  » 
this  first  led  you  to  unite  yoursd 
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Caroline,  and  she  has  been  conceal  my  marriage  with  Caroline] 
taken  troni  you  ;  but  you  can  still,  ami  proftcring  iny  hand  and  fortune 
although  late,  make  reparation  to  the  to  Ellen. 

injured  Ellen.  1  have  the  means  of  i\ly  welcome  at  the  mame  w'as 
making  you  happy,  as  far  as  worldly  kind,  although  less  fond  than  1  had 
wealth  is  concerned  ;  take  this  pack-  anticipated  ;  but  my  explanation  of 
ct,  and  if  you  would  not  incur  the  my  captivity  and  sud'ciings  restored 
curse  of  a  dying  man,  presume  not  the  sunshine  of  love  on  every  face, 
to  open  it  till  you  hear  of  my  death ;  Ellen  was  now  in  the  bloom  of  full- 
tlieii  return  to  Ellen  with  all  speed  ;  blown  charms,  which  I  imagined  were 
and  may  the  blessing  of  Heaven  ever  more  lovely,  in  being  shaded  with  a 
attend  you  !'*  1  attempted  to  refuse  slight  degree  of  melancholy  ;  this  1 

the  gift,  but  it  threw  him  into  agony,  was  vain  enough  to  place  to  my  own 
“  1  have  no  relations  in  want,’*  said  account ;  more  especially  as  1  per- 
he ;  **  and  should  J  recover,  and  be  ccived  the  locket  with  my  hair  in  her 
acquitted  at  the  bar  of  my  country,  bosom  ;  and  a  pang  shot  through  my 
both  of  which  I  believe  impossible,  heart,  when  I  recollected  that  1  had 
I  have  still  reserved  more  than  I  can  given  her's  to  Caroline,  at  her  ear- 
over  use.  Another  request  I  hope  nest  request,  informing  her  that  the 
you  will  not  deny  me ;  should  1  die  hair  was  my  sister’s  and  mine.  I 
while  you  are  in  London,  promise  to  learned  that  my  parents  were  both 
see  me  decently  buried  ;  but  erect  no  dead,  also  my  sister  and  youngest 
monument  to  my  memory ;  let  my  brother ;  so  that  David  alone  remain- 
name  and  the  tale  of  my  wrongs  pe-  ed,  and  with  him  1  had  no  wish  to 
rish  together.”  I  promised  this,  took  seek  intimacy. 

the  accursed  benefaction;  for  such,  I  continued  to  reside  at  the  7?m7^A•c, 
alas  ]  it  ultimately  proved,  notwith-  occasionally  conversing  with  my  ve- 
standing  the  blessing  with  which  nerable  friend,  but  oftener  walking 
it  was  delivered.  I  left  him  for  the  out  with  Ellen,  over  scenes  which 
mght,  and  next  morning  returned  were  endeared  to  us  by  many  pleas- 
just  in  time  for  his  breathing  his  last  ing  recollections.  At  the  end  ol 
in  my  arms.  three  months  1  furnished  a  house  in 

It  was  not  till  I  had  seen  his  re-  Aberdeen,  and,  with  the  joyous  con- 
mains  mingled  with  the  dust  that  1  sent  of  both  her  parents,  was  united 
opened  the  packet,  which  I  found  to  Ellen.  1  was  so  little  given  .to 
contained  bank-bills  to  the  value  of  superstition,  that  I  fear  I  was,  and 
ten  thousand  pounds.  still  am,  too  much  inclined  toscepli- 

There  was  a  time,  when  the  pos-  cism  ;  yet  on  the  morning  w  hich  pre¬ 
session  of  so  much  wealth  would  have  ceded  my  nuptials,  my  mind  was 
nearly  turned  my  brain.  Now,  that  much  troubled :  I  have  already  re- 
1  had  begun  to  reflect  upon  my  fol-  latetl.thaton  ray  wedding-night  with 
lies,  and  the  instability  of  sublunary  Caroline  I  dreamed  of  Ellen  Gray ; 
happiness,  it  kindled  new  hopes, —  this,  however,  I  attributed  to  a  slight 
ideas  which  had  long  been  forgotten  twinge  of  conscience  for.  my  broken 
awoke  in  my  bosom  ;  and  I  revelled  faith.  But  now,  on  the  first  night 
in  day-dreams  of  earthly  felicity,  that  Hymen  had  placed  Ellen  in  my 
which  I  now  believed  Ellen  Gray  arms,  I  dreamed  that  Carolme  sat 
only  could  impart.  by  our  nuptial  couch,  arrayed  in 

Without  loss  of  time,  I  posted  mourning  weeds,  and  weeping  bil- 
»lown  to  Scotland,  my  heart  exult-  terly.  Uecollecting  my  former  dream, 
ing  in  the  happiness  1  should  difluse  and  the  melancholy  dissolution  of  my 
around  the  fireside  at  the  manse  of  union  with  Caroline,  1  wm  haun^ 
Halwhinny.  Two  years  had  nearly  with  a  presentiment  of  impending 
olapsed  since  1  knelt  on  the  grave  of  evil  which  1  could  not  shake  oft. 
Caroline,  and  heaving  a  sign  to  her  My  heart  also  whispered  reproaches 
memory,  1  thought  of  the  bliss  in  for  not  having  informed  Ellen  of  my 
elasping  Ellen  Gray  to  my  bosom.  I  previous  marriage, 
had  written  both  to  Mr  Gray  and  .  However,,  such  .was  Ellen’s  love, 
Ellen,  on  iny  engagement  witn  the  simplicity,  and.  unsuspecting' inno- 
privateer  at  Liverpool;  and  now  cence,  that  it  was  impossible  not' to 
planned  the  relation  of  iny  subse-  be  hapny  with  her :  she  had  once 
quent  adventuics,  only  resolving  to  jdaylully  inquired  about  the  keep- 
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sake  which  she  gave  me  at  parting  ; 
and  l,fmm  the  silly  vanity  of  flat¬ 
tering  her,  or  rather  recommending 
in^elf,  told  her  a  falsehood  of  its 
being  taken  from  me  by  a  French¬ 
man,  after  much  resistance.  Time 
glided  swiftly  away,  every  day  seem¬ 
ed  happier  than  the  past,  and  my 
forebodings  of  evils  were  forgot¬ 
ten.  Ellen  was  just  about  to  make 
me,  as  I  hoped,  a  happy  father ;  her 
mother  had  come  to  town  for  the 
purpose  of  being  with  her  daugluer 
when  that  event  should  take  place, 
wiiich  was  now  daily  expected. 

We  were  one  evening  sitting  in  so¬ 
cial  conversation,  the  night  was  dark 
and  stormy,  the  wind  howling,  and 
the  rain  beating  on  the  sash,  when 
the  servant  entered,  saying,  a  lady 
wished  to  see  me.  Imagining  she 
had  meant  Mrs  Greenwood,  1  said, 
“  Shew  her  in.*"  Ellen  had  stepped 
into  an  adjoining  closet,  and  1  called 
out,  “  Ellen,  my  love,  you  are  wanl- 
eil.’*  The  stranger  entered,  habited 
in  deep  mourning,  with  a  veil  over 
her  face.  I  rose  on  her  entrance,  and 
she  rushed  intomy  arms,  exclaiming. 

My  dear,  dear  husband  !”  Ellen 
was  just  making  her  egress  from  the 
closet,  lieard  what  was  said,  and 
beheld  me  enfolded  in  tl>e  lady’s 
arms. 

If-ever  a  scene  in  domestic  life  set 
description  at  deflance,  it  was  that 
which  now  occurred  in  our  family 
parlour.  Caroline,  for  it  was  she 
liersclf,  saw  my  look  of  wild  dismay  ; 
and  upon  turning  round,  liehcld  the 
matronly  form  of  Ellen,  who  looked 
at  her  in  horror,  and  almost  instantly 
sunk  on  the  floor :  1  was  incapable 
of  speech,  when  Caroline,  turning 
round,  said,  “  Attend  to  the  lady — 
you  will  liear  from  me” — and  before 
I  could  utter  a  word,  had*  left  the 
room. 

•  Ellen  was  recovcrc<l  from  her 
swoon,  to  anguisii  both  bodily  and 
mentah  She  was  seizcfl  with  the 
{lains  of  parturition — delivered  of  a 
still-bom  son — and  expired  hi  my 
arms  in  a  few  hours  after,  without 
being  sensible  of  iny  presence,  or  ca- 
{»able  of  whispering  her  forgiveness. 

I  Avas  lost  and  bewildered  in. 
ainascment,  and  vainly  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  myself  that  the  wlwde  was  a 
frightful  dream  ;  but  the  lifeless 
corpse  of  my  Ellen,  and  the  sad 
faces  ot  those  around  me,  convinced 


me  of  the  dreadful  reality !  I  saw 
the  coffin  brought  in— saw  her  stretch¬ 
ed  on  its  narrow  boards,  with  her 
infant  on  her  bosom — I  pressed  her 
cold,  pale  lips— they  closed  her  from 
my  view,  and  I  recollect  nothing  more. 
•  ••••• 

I  awoke  as  from  a  dream,  turned 
myself  npon  the  bed,  gazed  wildly, 
and  beheld  strangers,  w’hom  I  after¬ 
wards  discovered  were  the  nurse  and 
physician  :  I  attempted  to  rise,  hut 
found  myself  weak  as  a  child  ;  1  had 
been  many  weeks  ill,  both  in  body 
and  mind.  My  physician  would 
scarcely  permit  me  to  speak,  but  pro¬ 
mised  to  converse  with  me  freely 
when  I  could  bear  it.  I  gradually 
recovered,  and  the  Doctor  at  length 
talked  of  the  death  of  Ellen,  but  made 
no  allusion  to  the  cause,  nor  did  he 
mention  that  any  stranger  had  inqui¬ 
red  for  me.  I  had  now  recovered  a 
distinct  recollection  of  every  thing 
that  had  happened,  and  was  astonish¬ 
ed  what  had  become  of  Caroline.  I 
was  now  able  to  Walk  out,  and  w’ent  to 
visit  the  grave  of  Ellen,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  iny  physician  ;  a  lady  in  deep 
mourning  sat  on  a  tomb-stone,  but 
on  seeing  us  approach,  walked  hastily 
away  in  another  direction.  When 
we  reached  the  gtave,  we  found  it 
was  there  the  lady  had  been  sitting ; 
she  had  dropped  her  handkerchief; 
the  physician  took  it  up — it  was  wet. 
‘‘  This  has  been  some  mourner  shed¬ 
ding  tears  to  the  memory  of  Ellen, 
said  he :  a  sudden  thought  struck 
me ;  I  snatched  it  from  him,  and 
thrust  it  into  my  pocket,  saying, 
“  The  tear  of  my  worst  enciny  shed 
for  Ellen  would  be  precious upuj* 
inspecting  it  at  home,  I  saw  C. '  • 
marked  on  the  corner. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  the  con¬ 
tending  emotions  Avhich  now  shook 
my  soul.  Hope  was  for  ever  banishec , 
and  1  feared,  although  1  knew  not 
what.  1  would  have  died  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  rather  than  see  Mr  Gray, 
and  yet  I  thought  he  should  have 
visited  'me ;  and  I  imagined  dea 
would  have  appeared  more  clreac  « 
without  his  forgiveness,  for  I 
that  my  girill  Avas  innoc^oc,  co 
iiared  with'  what  be  must  ' 

I  would  have  inquired 
the  family,  but  when  1  made  the  «- 
tempt,  my  tongue,  as 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.  » 

soon  after  this,  the  venerable  u 
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tiilrrc'ii  iny  room,  ami  behl  out  bis 
luuil,  witbout  speaking ;  1  was 
shocked  at  bis  pallid  countenance 
and  careworn  features,  while  con¬ 
science  whispered,  “  This  also  is 
your  work.”  i  led  him  to  a  chair,  and 
looking  mournfully  in  my  face,  be 
said,  “  1  come  not  to  reproach  you, 
and  it  lightens  my  grief  to  find  your 
guilt  less  than  1  believed  it ;  read 
these,  we  can  talk  afterwards  and 
be  presented  me  with  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  from  Caroline,  in¬ 
closing  one  open  for  me.  1  bad 
taught  her  to  read  and  write  English, 
alxliough  with  a  foreign  idiom. 

The  letter  to  Mr  Gray  was  long : 
she  began  by  deploring  her  coming 
to  Aberdeen,  which  she  affirmed 
would  never  have  taken  place,  had 
she  known  of  my  union  with  Kllen. 
She  then  gave  a  particular  account 
of  our  first  acquaintance ;  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  she  made  love  to  me, 
and  my  returning  it  as  the  only  con¬ 
dition  of  my  escape  from  captivity  ; 
she  related  the  cause  of  our  flight 
from  Jamaica, — my  fall  from  the 
smack, — and  that  she  believed  me 
drowned.  That  after  her  shipwreck, 
from  which  she  was  the  only  survi¬ 
vor,  she  was  humanely  carried  to 
London  by  a  lady,  who,  discovering 
her  country,  introduced  her  to  an 
emigrant  and  his  daughter,  who  took 
her  under  their  protection  ;  that  she 
inserted  a  notice  in  the  papers,  an¬ 
nouncing  her  escape  from  the  wreck, 
that  1  might  see  it,  if  J  also  had  been 
saved.  (This  must  have  happened 
when  1  was  ill.)  The  emigrant  lady 
losing  her  health,  Ixer  father  carried 
them  by  easy  journies  round  the 
south  coast  of  England  ;  at  Hastings, 
she  heard  in  a  company  mention 
made  of  the  lady *8  corpse  from  the 
i>wift,  and  of  the  gentleman  wlio  ex- 
hibiu^  such  disUess  on  seeing  her 
gown  ;  all  which  Caroline  explained, 
by  saying  that  the  latly  must  have 
been  Mrs  Logan,  whose  clothes  be¬ 
ing  all  wetted  in  the  cabin,  she  had 
supplied  her  with  a  gown  and  shift, 
'i'hat  from  these  considerations  she 
believed  me  alive ;  but  the  young 
lady’s  health  becoming  much  worse, 
she  could  not  leave  those  who  had 
protected  her,  and  indeed  knew  not 
where  to  seek  me.  She  had  goue 
into  Wales  with  her  friends,  and 
was  there,  as  she  afterwards  disco 
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vered,  when  Jarvis  was  inurdertd. 
Tlie  gentleman  and  his  daughter 
both  died  iu  W  ales,  leaving  her  the 
small  pr(q)erty  they  possessed  ;  she 
returned  to  London,  and  opened  u 
school  at  Hackney  ;  heard  the  tale  of 
Jarvis’s  death  and  my  trial ;  learn¬ 
ed,  by  inquiring  at  the  apothecary’s, 
that  1  had  gone  to  Aberdeen,  anti 
thither  she  liad,  unfortunately  for 
all  concerned,  followed  me :  she  con¬ 
cluded,  by  requesting  Mr  Gray  to 
forgive  her  for  being  the  innocent 
cause  of  such  affliction  to  his  family, 
and  also  to  extend  his  forgiveness  to 
me,  and  endeavour  to  lead  my  views 
to  a  state  of  happiness  not  to  be  found 
below  the  skies. 

Her  letter  to  me  was  short,  but 
heart-rending — it  was  her  last  fare¬ 
well,  saying,  that  she  was  to  sequester 
herself  from  the  world,  but  never 
should  1  discover  her  retreat  ;  im¬ 
plored  me,  as  I  prized  her  everlasting 
peace,  not  to  intrude  on  her  retire¬ 
ments,  and  assuring  me  that  she 
would  never  cease  to  pray  for  my 
happiness. 

The  gootl  man  then  said,  “  From 
my  heart  1  foi*give  you  for  concealing 
your  former  marriage  from  Ellen  and 
me  ;  this  1  consider  your  great  error, 
and  grievous  have  the  consequences 
been.  1  had  intended  to  say  much 
more,  but  this  is  not  the  time,  and 
indeed  1  feel  myself  unequal  to  the 
task — Ellen’s  mother  also  forgives, 
but  cannot  yet  see  you  ;  however, 
the  time  w’ill  come  when  we  may 
meet,  our  sorrows  sootluHl  down  to  a 
calm  melancholy :  1  will  try  to  sec 
you  again  soon.”  His  heart  w'as 
full ;  he  left  me,  and  1  saw  him  no 
more.  Grief  had  overpowered  his 
heart,  and  he  ditnl  soon  after. 

Sadly  and  slowly  have  lagged  iny 
lingering  years  ;  1  think  sometimes, 
that,  like  thoseof  the  W  andering  Jew, 
they  are  never  to  end  ;  but  my  iniml 
suiters  strange  hallucinations.  I  have 
never  dared  to  inquire  after,  nor  have 
ever  heard  of  Caroline.  My  event¬ 
ful  story  affords  important  lessons. 
Let  me  close  it  in  the  words  of 
Home : 

■  ■  ■  Sincerity, 

Them  first  of  vrrmes,  Jet  no  mortal  leave 
Thy  onward  path,  although  the  earth 
shuald  gape,  v 

And  from  the  gulf  of  hell  De.sirUetwn  cry, 
To  take  Dissimulation’s  winding  way. 
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bonnet — 

The  ocean,  like  a  mighty  monarch,  sleeps  ; 
Pillow’d  on  silence  all  the  breezes  rest, 

And  stilly  quietness  broods  on  Nature's  breast 
JMeek  as  a  dove.  The^far  cerulean  deeps. 
Studded  with  isles  of  pure  and  spiritual  light, 

Are  clear  as  innocence  :  and  the  horned  moon 
Arises,  like  some  phantom  to  the  tune 
(^f  the  magician,  wearing  spells  by  night. 

The  mountain  tops,  endiadem’d  all  bright. 

Smile  to  the  stars,  their  kinsmen  cf  the  sky. 
The  bashful  brooklet,  glittering,  glides  along, 
Rci  )eating  to  the  woods  its  happy  song. 

Oh,  Night !  how  lovely  art  thou  to  mine  eye  ! 
Thy  quietness  on  earth,  thy  stars  on  high. 

1>. 


ON  THE  SUrrOSED  NECESSITY  FOR,  AND  UTILITY  OF,  WAR. 

f  Continued  from  page  608.  J 
Book  IV. 

i  Ve// mi  nary  Observations . 

W  ARs  have  hitherto  borne  so  prominent  a  part  in  sublunary  events,  that 
we  are  from  childhood  accustomed  to  consider  them  as  indispensable  occur¬ 
rences.  We  are,  in  this  respect,  in  the  situation  of  the  youth,  whose 
thoughts  are  still  strongly  tinctured  with  the  fretful  passions,  the  petty 
broils,  and  die  other  childish  incidents  of  early  life,  and  who  has  yet  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  of,  as  well  as  a  relish  for,  the  more  manly  and  ra¬ 
tional  pursuits  of  a  inaturer  age.  We  reflect  on  the  transactions  of  past 
times,  and  arc  enabled,  by  the  obscure  but  suflicient  light  aflbrded  by  his¬ 
tory,  to  trace  society  to  its  elements ;  we  observe  a  cloud  of  complicated 
events,  in  which  the  worst  passions  of  the  human  heart  have  ever  possessed 
the  priuci^ial  part ;  it  does  not  escape  our  notice,  that  even  in  the  present 
ilay,  although  partially  illuminated  by  some  very  striking  instances  of  su- 
jierior  refineinent,  many  nations  are  still  lingering  in  all  the  miseries  of  be¬ 
nighted  barbarism,  and  from  which  many  more  have  only  very  recently 
emerged  :  we  discover  in  ail  this  so  many  omens  and  seeds  of  future  con¬ 
tentions,  that  we  cannot,  without  a  considerable  effort,  bring  ourselves  to 
consider  the  prospect  of  an  eventual  state  of  permanent  peace  as  a  subject  of 
rational  hope. 

Our  difficulty  on  this  head  is  solely  attributable  to  a  common  defect  in 


tore  die  final  destruction  of  the  terrestrial  globe.  It  has  occasionally  been 
successfully  shown,  that  many  of  the  texts  alluded  to  have  reference  only  to 
die  life  of  individuals  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  our  comprehension 
of  the  whole  has  soinedmes  been  vitiated  by  the  application  of  our  own  nar¬ 
row  views  of  futurity,  to  the  vast  and  mysterious  designs  of  Omnipotent. 
1  he  fact  alone  is  known  to  us,  that  a  term  is  fixed  for  the  existence  of  ih^ 
material  world  ;  but  we  possess  no  legidmate  grounds  for  believing  that  that 
term  will  be,  in  reference  to  our  notions  of  time,  a  short  one.  On  the  con- 
irary,  there  is  every  rational  indication  of  its  being  so  protracted,  as  to  re¬ 
move  it,  by  almost  iiifiuitc  gradations,  from  any  comparison  with  ihatperiou 
of  which  we  have  already  had  experience.  Conformably  with'  this  notion, 
the  world  may  be  regarded  as  yet  existing  in  a  state  of  infancy,  and  that 
numerous  ages  are  still  to  elapse  during  its  passage  to  maturity.  Nor  is  t  i* 


oDiy  an  ullc  specuiation,  fruiilessof  use  and  advantage.  A  comprehensive 
luiiul  will  see  at  once,  that,  in  conjunction  with  a  rational  theory  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  civilization,  it  removes  an  immense  weight  of  objection  res{)ecting 
the  conduct  of  Providence,  and  is  particularly  calculated  to  afford  us  much 
consolation  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject  before  us.  The  world  in  its 
non-age — while  toiling  in  the  trammels,  and  undergoing  the  appropriate 
discipline  of  that  state — has  still  to  experience  the  action  of  a  superior  civi¬ 
lization  :  a  very  insufficient,  or  a  very  dissimilar  progress,  among  the  several 
divisions  of  which  it  is  composed,  is  necessarily  productive  of  discord  and 
wars ;  but  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  finally  to  cease,  soon  after 
the  mighty  work  has  been  achieved  of  moulding  the  numerous  detached 
niembers  into  an  homogeneous  form. 

By  thus  attributing  a  portion  of  the  evils  of  the  present  and  j>ast  time  to 
the  intemperate  sallies  of  the  youthful  state,  we  in  some  measure  vindicate 
the  dignity  of  the  human  nature,  and  restore  it  to  that  rank  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  temporary  humiliation,  has  been  evidently  assigned  to  it 
by  the  Almighty  Creator.  The  gloom  of  despair  is  dissipated.  W’e  thence¬ 
forward  look  towards  the  more  manly  and  rational  times  with  feelings  of 
consolation  and  pleasure ;  when  the  feverish  passions  which  surround  the 
paths  of  unwary  ignorance  shall  be  greatly  diminished  in  force,  and  no 
longer  successfully  oppose  the  access  of  the  higher  terrestrial  enjoyments. 

But  the  state  of  warfare  is  not  only  acquiesced  in  with  complacency  as  a 
habit  and  custom, — it  is  frequently  defended  and  recommended  on  the  score 
of  necessity  and  utility.  The  ground  thus  taken  is  worthy  of  some  scru¬ 
tiny  ;  for  if  the  validity  of  the  position  could  be  satisfactorily  established, 
it  would  of  course  destroy  the  inferences  of  a  directly  contrary  tendency,  de- 
ducible  from  the  acknowledged  progressive  improvement  of  society. 

The  whole  weight  of  the  question  will  be  found,  upon  consideration,  to 
rest  upon  the  comparative  amount  of  that  improvement.  Wars  may  un¬ 
questionably  be  both  necessary  and  useful  in  certain  stages  of  civilization  ; 
but  having,  in  the  course  of  this  disquisition  contended  for  the  profwsition,  that 
the  whole  human  population  is  gradually  moving  towards  the  higher  stages, 
to  which  all  nations  will  infallibly  at  different  periotls  arrive,  it  is  only  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  us,  in  support  of  our  peculiar  views  with  respect  to  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  an  eventual  state  of  permanent  peace,  to  prevent  the  plea  ot  the 
necessity  and  utility  of  wars  from  attaching  to  those  higher  stages. 

Before  a  due  degree  of  refinement  take  place  and  prevail  universally,  wars 
may,  from  the  various  causes  we  have  already  enumerated,  be  truly  said  to 
be  necessary  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  frequently  been  used 
as  instruments  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  and  overruling  Providence,  divinely 
skilled  in  diverting  the  evil  passions  of  man  to  the  promotion  of  its  benefi¬ 
cent  designs,  to  accelerate  tbe  great  work  of  general  improvement. 

But  it  will  be  our  business  to  show',  that  after  such  a  state  of  refinement 
has  been  attained,  the  necessity  and  utility  of  wars  must  finally  cease.  1  o 
assist  this  inquiry  by  a  natural  and  single  division,  we  shall  separately  con¬ 
sider  the  supposed  physical  and  moral  necessity  for,  as  well  as  the  alleged 
positive  and  accidental  utility  of,  a  durable  state  ot  war,  or  ot  its  continucMl 
recurrence,  with  occasional  peaceful  interruptions,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

!•  By  the  ftiti/sical  necessity  of  war  is  understood  the  principle  of  popu¬ 
lation,  by  which  mankind  are  supposetl  to  be  driven,  trom  the  mere  want 
of  sufficient  food  and  room,  to  the  destruction  of  each  other. 

9.  The  litoral  necessity  has  reference  to  the  passions,  from  the  forcible 
action  of  which  wars  are  commonly  defended,  as  the  natural  result  of  an 
original  defect  in  our  mental  constitution. 

3.  W^ars  are  said  to  be  fjositively  useful  in  stimulating  the  dormant  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  their  consequent  effect  of  impelling  it  to  the 
discovery  and  improvement  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

To  the  accidental  utility  of  war  belong  the  occasional  displays  of  the 
higher,  or  more  splendid,  feelings  of  humanity,—-courage,  fortitude,  m^- 
nanimity,  generosity  ;  which,  in  critical  and  trying  situations,  peculiarly  in¬ 
cident  to  war,  are  presumed  to  bo  called  into  action  more  frequently  than  in 
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o:  (he  drx'Adxxi  ox U  xXX*  a  |H^^>uUlkvU»  llKXXUWiUCUllY  OAlCluIxtX  lUAX  Ixc  IV- 
xiuvxxi  bv  ihc  j'lx^ix^s  x'i  iu^xtaI  (luprv'xriMoux.  jMx'xkmdj  Xxx  auv  mAik«4 
ojx'fAxkxu  ot'  die  jxix  vcuiivc  ebevi*  IW  a  swjxcrioj  Aj'jUioAtion  ox'  iW  |»o»i?ni 
vxt  iuUuAUV*  Asausuxi  b\  au  axIxaikxxI  aiaic  ox'  ibo  atUk.  Akd  a  uuxic  sm|»vov«xl 
sx'sicm  xxi'  j^xxrrrmuoux,  xbc  iuxxaiia  xxt'  suIxaiaxcxkx*  uxav  W  lu^icAAcd  iu  au  im- 
liKAsurAbW  Jx^rxv  aI>oxv  aUax  Uas  Ivcu  hsxbcrto  oxivi'kixxxxI.  NvmAiib* 
suudiix^  (hcj;Uxow;y  AUXiciixAiixxus  whioh  hAxx‘  xxwuUy  iwu  *o  aIxauixIU  aihI 
iaIsoIv  uu\od  up  wlib  xbU  ic  iaaJ  aai'oIx  bo  pro^xoAUiXAXxxiL  xlui  lbs* 

^>Ur\Y  Ot'  OOUAOUxioU  wUl  lo4$  AUri'IVli  ibo  toll  iXpoCAXioUA  «tf'  ilo\A»4AUn|| 

AAf, 

A  dilxvt  Ar^uuicDX»  a^aIusx  xbc  ploA  ot*  ihx'  oxUxoUvV  xxx'  a  ixbjnMxrAl  mooaa* 
wiy  lor  nar,  is  oioml  xu  ibo  pAipable  iuxxxwsisxrux'v  xd  *ucli  am  txnkr  ot 
IVoTiiiciKr  mixh  the  beocxroloiKxr  of  tbr  Uivine  luiuxl ;  but  ox?  anx  a^mro, 
xbix  it  may  U‘  Ailr);tO,  ilui  w  aix'  ixally  ^uoraui  Uw  dc«i|Xiu  oi‘  xbo 
Almighty,  aihI  <muux>x  ibxntl'oro  prxmouuoo  with  certainty  ot'  such  xikou* 
dstx'ucy.'  Tbe  iultroiK^  iuvoltttl  iu  ibis  allogation  is  uo*  uususxvpubW  ot 
*  satislactory  answer  ;  but  ih«  suloocx  would  Uxsd  us  uiXo  a  loo^Unglhoiaat 
detail.  Tbx'  extreme  iiu|uobabUixy  of  ibe  coiiuuued  utvossixy  lor  iW  re¬ 
currence  tid  scent's  abhor  rent  to  bumamxy  must  be  aliwady  ap(xareni  to  ibo 
reaxler;  aihI  we  trust  that  wr  haw  sullicieutiv  indtcauxl  the  palb  by 
which  the  same  useful  xvsult^  which  art'  su|»poM  to  rv^uire  the  sgoney  ol* 
WAT,  Are  produced  in  a  far  su^wfior  way,  by  less  rXivplMiiiabU  means. 

PtrbAps  tKerv  is  no  suited  luorv  calciiilai^  to  display  the  wisdom  ol  I  ro- 
^idcncc  than  the  one  we  are  now  oonsidsrum.  War,  Use  souree  ol  nitloscrxb- 
Able  auscry,  AppeArs  to  be  indispenssbW  in  UMtstAgeof  society*  iu  wluoli  uw 
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Ituniaii  iniii<I  is  permuted  to  slumber  in  a  state  of  listless  apathy,  or  be¬ 
fore  its  dormunt  powers  and  virtues  have  been  duly  called  into  action. 
An  inexorable  law  proj)ortions  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  the  merits  of  die 
consumers  ;  and  when  the  virtues  are  rare  and  slender,  it  is  no  wonder 
that,  under  such  a  plan  of  distribution,  one  half  of  the  population  must  be 
destroyed,  to  secure  an  adequate  provision  for  the  other.  lJ|>on  the  agjrran- 
dizement  of  mind,  brighter  prospects  expand  into  view.  A  population,  truly 
virtuous,  and  intent  on  attaining  its  destined  rank  in  the  scale  of  creation, 
can  never  become  inconveniently  abundant :  a  natural  law,  equally  steady 
as  that  which  assigns  to  a  vicious  ignorance  a  commensurate  portion  of 
misery,  perpetually  directs  its  course  by  the  lights  of  reason  and  religion. 
Such  a  population  may,  without  inconvenience,  be  incomparably  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  the  world  has  yet  experienced :  that  it  will  be  proportionably 
happy  is  a  coincident  conclusion — if  rhe  summit  of  human  happiness  con¬ 
sists,  as  it  unquestionably  does,  not  in  a  total  dispensation  from  all  cares 
and  solicitudes,  nor  ever  in  the  enjoyment  at  the  same  time  of  all  the  inno¬ 
cent  gratifications ;  but  in  the  freedom  from  vicious  propensities,  and  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  those  moderate  and  sufficient  blessings  with 
which  an  indulgent  Providence  condescends  to  embellish  our  road  to  a 
more  i>erfect  futurity. 

The  dispute  relating  to  the  numerical  increase  of  mankind  has  ccca- 
sionally  involved  the  consideration  of  the  comparative  advantages,  in  a 
moral  and  statistical  view,  of  a  numerous  and  a  scanty  population.  W  e 
would  apply  to  this  question  the  same  criterion  as  to  the  one  last  noticed. 
The  character  or  quality  of  the  particular  population,  upon  the  utility  of 
which  w'e  are  called  upon  to  decide,  is  evidently  an  indispensable  con¬ 
sideration.  An  ignorant  and  vicious  population,  mischievous  by  inclina¬ 
tion,  can  scarcely  be  too  limited  in  number :  its  increase  cannot  be  con¬ 
templated  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  growth  into  more  fearful  dimen¬ 
sions  of  a  formidable  engine  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  Noxious  as  it 
must  be,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  its  ten<lency  is  also  to  impoverish  and 
exhaust,  instead  of  being  instrumental  to  the  promotion  of  the  true  power 
and  real  happiness  of  a  state.  On  the  other  hand,  a  truly  civilizetl  and 
enlightened  people,  subservient  as  they  will  infallibly  be  to  the  prudential 
ordinations  of  Nature,  can  at  no  tim&,  notwithstanding  their  acknowledged 
prolific  disposition,  become  too  numerous  :  their  numerical  growth  may  Ix' 
confidently  considered  as  a  public  good, — as  the  certain  means  of  individual 
as  well  as  general  prosperity, — as  an  inestimable  accession  to  the  number 
of  useful  moral  agents,  endowed  with  an  infinite  variety  of  intellectual 
powers, — as  an  increasing  sort  of  contributors  towards  the  perfection  of  the 
universal  mind,  and  to  the  wealth,  strength,  and  dignity,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  of  their  own  peculiar  habitation  and  country,  and,  indirectly,  of  tne 
whole  human  race. 

The  reflections  deduceablc  from  this  subject  are  fraught  with  valuab  c 
political  lessons.  Security,  wealth,  respectability,  power, — the  great 
of  statesmen,  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  a  wide  stretch  of  liberality  bo^ 
in  feeling  and  action.  The  people  must  be  enlightened  and  made  happy, 
they  must  be  free.-  In  their  state  of  ignorance  and  wretehediiess,  they  arc 
80  dangerous  as  to  be  only  kept  down  to  that  level  which  safety 
by  the  continual  pressure  of  the  most  grinding  expedients,  in  wnic  art 
mingled  every  thing  that  can  be  conceived  of  criminality  and  ‘ 

they  are  then  not  only  terrible  to  their  rulers  and  neighbours,  bu  - 
Btructive  to  each  other.  Their  increase  is  portentous  of  famine,  o  ’ 
of  devastation ;  and  which,  could  tliey  permanently  endure,  wou 
satisfy  the  gloomy  conclusions  of  the  writers  who  inveigh  most  on  t  le  e 
of  r^undant  population.  A  people  truly  free,  a  people  consequeii  y  ^ 
aentitlly  good,  increase  in  value,  in  political  weight  and  impor  1  * 
they  increase  in  number.  In  this  state,  they  will  not  tolerate  I 
oppression — they  will  insist  upon  and  obtain  the  blessings  of  an  en  ^ 
government  and  of  rational  institutions;  but  they  will,  in 
(1)^  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  full  measure  of  right  to  every  mt 
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ilie  hif^hcst  as  well  as  tl’ie  lowest  of  the  coniimitiity.  'J'o  this  point  of  at¬ 
tainable  perfection  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every  good  government 
to  endeavour  to  bring  them,  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  the  perils  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  involved  in  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  imputation,  and 
ultimately  of  deriving  from  it  the  highest  degree  of  public  advantage. 


Chapter  II, 

On  the  supposed  Moral  Necessity  for  fFar, 

While  selfishness,  envy,  hatred,  predominate  in  the  human  heart,  no 
barrier  can  be  opposed  to  the  intrusion  of  discord  :  while  the  same  passions 
influence  the  conduct  of  rival  communities,  w’ars  are  inevitable.  The  moral 
necessity  for  war  is,  upon  the  supposition  of  the  prevalence  of  these  its  prin¬ 
cipal  exciting  causes,  fully  established  ;  and  our  only  inquiry,  therefore,  in 
relation  to  the  question  before  us,  must  be  as  to  the  probable  durability  of 
the  latter. 

Allowing  the  fact,  as  we  have  theoretically  stated,  and  as  w’e  actually 
believe  it  to  be,  that  the  world,  compared  with  the  time  of  its  destined  du¬ 
ration,  is  at  this  moment  in  its  earliest  stage  of  infancy,  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  must  be  experienced  in  any  attempt  to  prescribe  bounds  to  the  proba¬ 
ble  future  improvement  of  the  human  mind  during  so  long  a  series  as  this 
idea  conveys  of  untried  ages.  After  a  retrospect  of  the  past,  in  which  we 
are  enabled  clearly  to  trace  the  progress  of  savage  tribes  into  the  state  em¬ 
braced  in  our  present  notion  of  civilized  life,  what,  not  too  nearly  allied  to 
perfection,  may  not  be  expected  from  a  term  indefinitely  prolonged  ?  AVe 
may,  it  is  evident,  from  this  view  of  the  subject,  reasonably  expect  improve¬ 
ments  beyond  the  comprehension  of  minds  necessarily  limited  like  ours,  by 
the  results  of  an  inadequate  experience,  not  only  in  the  various  departments 
of  human  knowledge,  of  private  and  public  institutions,  but  in  the  more 
difficult  one  of  moral  government. 

Docs  this  statement  include  the  prospect  of  a  complete  eradication  of  the 
evil  passions  from  the  breasts  of  men  ?  No :  such  an  expectation  would 
confessedly  be  weak  and  visionary.  Man,  on  this  side  the  grave,  will  be 
found  far  removed  from  perfection,  after  innumerable  ages  have  been  spent 
in  the  work  of  improving  and  dignifying  his  species.  The  shades  are  infi¬ 
nite  between  the  untutored  child  of  nature  and  the  perfect  being  ;  and  an 
insuperable  barrier  must  ever  preclude  perishable  creatures  from  compre¬ 
hending,  in  any  of  their  relations,  the  mysterious  terms  of  infinity.  Perfec¬ 
tion  is  so  far  inapplicable  to  the  nature  of  man,  that  even  that  negative  spe¬ 
cies,  which  consists  in  the  entire  absence  of  all  the  seeds  of  evil,  cannot  come 
within  the  limits  of  his  experience.  Perfection  is,  however,  a  fair  object  of 
pursuit  to  every  being,  in  the  measure  in  which  his  faculties  can  conipre- 
liend  it.  Perhaps,  after  our  transit  into  a  celestial  life,  our  souls  will  be 
taught  to  dwell,  with  beatific  delight,  on  a  higher  standard  of  perfection  than 
any  which  we  are  now  capable  of  conceiving,  the  progress  towards  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  which,  although  never  completely  attainable,  will  be  to  each 
happy  spirit  the  business  of  his  eternity :  in  this  stage  of  existence,  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  social  perfection  is  a  total  abstraction  from  vice,  and  the  full  pos¬ 
session  of  the  transcendant  qualities  suitable  to  such  a  state  of  holiness ;  but 
which  standard,  no  single  individual,  much  less  a  whole  coraraunityi  com¬ 
posed  of  members  of  unequal  attainments,  may  ever  hope  to  reach. 

But  may  we  not  range,  with  steps  ever  pressing  towards  the  goal,  among 
the  infinite  lines  of  the  complete  series  ?  May  not  each  of  the  unholy  pas¬ 
sions,  although  incapable  of  being  entirely  extirpated,  be  to  an  indefinite  de¬ 
gree  weakened  and  diminished  by  the  incessant  moral  attrition  (if  the  term 
may  be  used)  of  the  powers  of  civilization  ?  Although  in  the  great  human 
society  those  passions  may,  numerically,  be  found  to  exist  in  distant  ages, 
may  not  their  combined  operation,  in  the  hearts  of  individuals,  become  so 
much  more  unfrequent  than  at  present,  as  to  be  immeasurably  lew  destruc¬ 
tive  of  their  innocence  and  peace?  Assuredly,  all  this  is  consistent  with 
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the  deductions  of  temperate  reflection,  and  within  the  compass  of  rational 
hof)e. 

Tlie  necessity  for  an  ever-recurring  state  of  warfare  upon  moral  grounds, 
or  in  consequence  of  the  continual  collision  of  the  restless  and  malignant 
})assions,  is  an  inference  derived  solely  from  a  review  of  the  past,  uncorrected 
by  those  noble,  but  chastened  anticipations  of  the  future,  which  it  is  equally 
our  interest  and  our  duty  to  entertain.  War  is  necessary  to  the  savage, 
because  insensate  rancour  almost  exclusively  engrosses  his  uncultivated  mind ; 
under  the  rule  of  despotism  war  is  necessary,  because  peace  would  be  de¬ 
structive  of  its  unhallowed  dominion  ;  in  most  of  the  existing  political  sys¬ 
tems  war  is  necessary,  because  selfishness,  cruelty,  and  the  lust  of  power, 
although  generally  deteriorated  in  strength,  are  yet  far — very  far,  alas!  from 
being  so  subdued  as  to  be  incapable  of  disturbing  the  repose  of  the  world. 
But  a  state  of  durable  peace  will  also  hereafter  be  the  inevitable  result  of  a 
happier  disposition  of  affairs — when  the  barbarian  and  the  despot  will  both 
have  ceased  to  embroil,  by  the  fretful  ebullitions  of  their  petty  minds,  the 
transactions  of  this  mortal  stage ;  and  when  many  of  the  anomalous  combi¬ 
nations  of  the  present  time,  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  tranquillity,  will  be 
superseded  by  a  more  enlightened  system  of  political  arrangement. 

In  periods  yet  very  recent,  the  doctrine  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  change 
taking  place  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  as  to  render,  eventually,  the 
recurrence  of  wars  unnecessary,  must  have  been  met  by  almost  universal 
dissent.  In  the  present  age  it  will  not  want  supporters,  and  the  numbers 
of  those  who  may  at  first  be  inclined  to  treat  it  as  a  visionary  speculation 
will  most  certainly  decrease.  This  difference  in  the  current  opinions  of  times 
not  widely  remote  from  each  other,  is  attributable  to  that  palpably  progres¬ 
sive  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  society,  which  at  once  illustrates  and 
establishes  the  truth  of  our  general  theory.  The  most  accomplished  com¬ 
munities  of  the  present  day  display  eminent  proofs  of  improvement  in  the 
general  tone  of  public  and  private  feeling.  In  a  marked  manner,  the  worse 
are  observed,  in  innumerable  instances,  to  give  place  to  the  better  passions : 
those  circles  wherein  intemperance  and  discord  heretofore  shut  out  every 
avenue  for  the  access  of  sobriety  and  humanity,  are  now  eminently  conspi¬ 
cuous  for  virtue.  The  higher  orders  blush  for,  and  carefully  conceal  those 
vices  which  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  subduing  ;  the  lower  shine  with 
bright  examples  of  fortitude,  industry,  and  intelligence.  A  superior  system 
of  Vacation,  extending  its  influence  even  to  what  are  tritely  and  insolently 
denominated  the  dregs  of  the  people,  is  in  powerful  operation  ;  a  mighty 
engine — the  periodical  press — ever  increasing  in  force,  and  as  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  immutable  chain  of  natural  sequences,  gives  instantaneous  and 
universal  currency  to  every  new  creation  of  mind,  and  performs  an  import¬ 
ant  function,  which,  although  subject  to  occasional  perversion,  cannot  fail 
of  being  highly  beneficial  to  mankind. 

All  these  circumstances  indicate  the  attainment,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
of  such  a  state  of  society,  which,  however  in  other  respects  imperfect,  and 
short  of  our  ulterior  expectations,  will  preclude  the  plea  of  a  necessity  for  war 
upon  moral  grounds.  They  point  to  the  probable  formation  of  a  majority 
of  minds  in  some  favoured  society,  (a  brilliant  example  to  others !)  su®' 
ciently  weaned  from  the  most  turbulent  of  the  malignant  passions ;  and  the 
consequent  completion  of  the  first  decided  step  towards  an  eventual  perma¬ 
nent  peace. 

The  doctrine  of  the  necessity  for  war  upon  the  ground  here  mentioned,  is 
not  very  widely  disjoined  from  one  which  has  been  a  great  source  of  meta¬ 
physical  and  theological  argument.  The  passions  have  been  frequently  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  two  opposite  sects,— the  one  alleging  them  to  be  the  lateii^ 
cause  of  all  human  transactions, — the  other  admitting  their  agency 
der  the  dominion  of  the  will.  Their  power  in  the  regulation  of  conduct  is 
acknowledged  on  each  side ;  but  considerable  error  apparently  atuenes  o 
both  in  their  respective  estimates  of  its  extent*  Our, natural  feelings,  u 
reason,  and  it  may  be  added,  (although  this  has  been  strenuously  contest  >; 
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the  light  of  rcN’clation,  iavour  tiie  opinions  of  those  who  insist  U|K)ii  tlie 
sovereignty  of  the  will ;  but  it  is  a  mistaken  zeal,  and  little  calculated  to  serve 
the  cause  intended  to  be  supported,  that  would  ascribe  to  its  functions  an 
absolutely  independent  character.  The  will,  although  naturalltf  independ¬ 
ent  and  powertul,  is  in  practice  subject  to  considerable  control :  the  pas¬ 
sions,  themselves  dependent  for  increase  or  diminution  on  the  concurrence 
of  exterior  circumstances,  frequently  exercise  so  over])owering  an  intluence 
as  very  materially  to  altect  the  responsibility  of  the  agent.  This  fact,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  deny,  has  probably  been  the  chief  occasion  of  the  mis- 
understanding  between  the  contending  parties. 

The  JK'ecessarians  appeal,  for  the  validity  of  their  peculiar  theory,  to  the 
actual  state  of  society,  and  of  the  world  at  large, — the  /Hiriial  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  civilization  among  nations  and  individuals, — the  unequal 
distribution  of  power,  by  which  human  conduct  is  in  almost  every  assign¬ 
able  instance  absolutely  divested  of  freedom, — the  wide  and  unrestrained 
range  of  the  malignant  passions,  which  seem  to  set  at  defiance  the  very  no¬ 
tion  of  the  existence  of  an  internal  controlling  agent. 

The  disciples  of  Calvin,  in  support  of  their  favourite  exposition  of  certain 
texts  of  Scripture,  tread  over  the  same  ground  with  the  advocates  of  the 
system  of  Fatalism.  They  have  learnt  the  value  of  Christianity,  as  the  pu¬ 
rifier  of  morals,  the  regulator  of  conduct,  the  messenger  of  peace,  and  the 
passport  to  eternal  happiness.  Like  knowledge,  civilization,  power,  they 
observe  that  this  invaluable  blessing  is  very  partially  dispensed, — that  vast 
regions  of  the  earth  are  totally  bereft  of  it, — that  even  in  Christian  coun¬ 
tries,  multitudes,  from  the  consequence  of  defective  education,  and  the  con¬ 
tamination  of  vicious  example,  wilfully  reject  it.  Unaccustomed  to  enlarged 
views  of  the  designs  of  Providence,  they  do  not  scruple  to  account  for  this 
apparently  anomalous  arrangement  in  a  way  which  compromises  the  justice 
of  the  Almighty.  They  abandon,  with  Necessarians, — with  Fatalists,  the 
belief  of  the  fre^om  of  the  will.  They  adopt  the  dogma  of  predestination 
in  its  most  abhorrent  character ;  and,  in  conformity  with  its  rigid  dictates, 
consign,  with  complacency,  the  greater  mass  of  mankind  to  everlasting  tor¬ 
ment  and  misery,  for  conduct  which  the  arguments  and  examples  adduced 
in  its  favour  have  proved  to  be  inevitable. 

Part  of  the  premises  upon  which  these  identical  theories  rest  are  unde¬ 
niably  true ;  the  inferences  deduced  from  them  are  palpably,  and  it  might, 
without  setting  too  high  a  value  upon  human  reason,  be  supposed  unques¬ 
tionably  false.  It  is  not  necessary  to  deny  the  essential  freetlom  of  the 
will,  because  upon  some,  or  even  frequent  occasions,  it  is  held  under  re¬ 
straint.  The  true  Christian,  however,  stedfastly  believes,  that,  insomuch  as 
this  freedom  is  withheld,  responsibility  is  removed.  The  individual  will 
not  be  brought  to  account  for  an  act  which  is  not  the  deliberate  otfspring  of 
his  will ;  or  over  the  commission  of  which  a  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
independent  of  himself,  had  prevented  his  legitimate  control ;  or,  he  will 
he  accountable  for  only  so  much  of  his  conduct,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
will,  in  the  true  character  of  a  resjwnsible  agent,  was  in  the  possession  of 
its  appropriate  functions.  The  distinction  will  be  made  by  an  omniscient 
Judge,  with  whom  no  task  is  diflScult ;  and  who  also,  although  in  a  way  in¬ 
comprehensible  to  us,  can  easily  reconcile  with  the  exercise  of  his  undoubt¬ 
ed  attribute  of  prescience,  the  Ireedom  of  human  action. 

But  in  conformity  with  the  views  developed  in  the  course  of  this  disqui¬ 
sition,  the  restraint  alluded  to,  whose  eftect  has  been  to  bring  into  question 
the  existence  of  free-will,  is  destined  to  be  indefinitely  re<lucwl.  Kiiowletige' 
and  civilization  will  eventually  be  universally  diffused  ;  just  and  liberal  in¬ 
stitutions  will  be  established,  and  the  dominion  of  the  violent  passions  re¬ 
strained  within  reasonable  bounds.  The  freedom  of  human  action  will  then 
become  more  apparent,  and  fatalism  will  lose  its  great  practical  argument. 
Christianity  will  be  extended  throughout  the  boundaries  of  the  habitable 
earth  :  it  will  penetrate  more  generally  into  the  hearts  of  individuals  in  pro- 
iwrtion  as  it  becomes  divested  of  those  objectionable  appendages  which  arc 
wholly  the  invention  and  fabrication  of  man.  The  stern  prcdcstinarian  will 


•  Travels  through  Russia,  Siberia,  Poland,  Austria,  Saxony,  Prussia,  Hano\  i 
&c.  &C.  Undertaken  during  the  years  1822,  1823,  and  1824>,  while  suffering 
total  blindness ;  and  comprising  an  account  of  the  author  being  conducted  a 
soner  from  the  Eastern  Parts  of  Siberia.  By  James  Holman,  R*  N*,  and 
2  vols.  8vo.,  2  If.  London  :  WhitUkcr,  1825. 
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then  learn  to  relax  somewhat  of  the  harshness  of  his  creed.  As  the  umlti- 
luile  of  the  victims  of  eternal,  unappeasable  wrath,  diminish,  he  will  be  the 
more  inclined  to  commiserate  the  few  that  remain  ;  and  before  he  finally  se¬ 
parates  them  from  the  number  of  the  elect,  he  will  exercise  some  indulgence 
in  considering  the  merits  and  grounds  of  their  supposed  condemnation. 

Thus,  while  contentions  and  wars  cease  in  consequence  of  the  triumph  of 
religion  and  reason  over  the  evil  passions,  opinions  upon  high  objects  of  hu¬ 
man  interest  and  animosity  will  gradually  experience  a  beneficial  change. 
The  scheme  of  Providence,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  destinies  of  man,  will  k* 
extricated  from  some  of  its  most  peiq)lexing  difficulties.  Men  will  be  asham¬ 
ed  to  draw  their  inferences  upon  disputed  questions  from  defective  sources : 
they  will  be  furnished  with  an  appeal  from  the  events  of  time,  in  its  infancy, 
to  those  of  the  matured  age  of  the  world.  Their  ideas  of  God  and  of  his 
dealings  will  become  enlaYged.  A  wide  spread  of  superior  feeling,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Apostle's  definition  of  charity,  will  take  place,  and  effec¬ 
tually  preclude  all  danger  of  the  recurrence,  as  well  as  all  grounds  for  the 
plea  of  the  necessity  of  war. 

C To  be  continued.) 


bonnet— 

The  storm  is  up  ;  and  with  a  giant's  w’rath, 

AV^hom  wine  has  madden'd,  on  their  smoking  path 
The  elements  in  frenzy  all  have  sprung. 

Deep  calls  to  deep,  as  with  an  earthquake's  tongue ; 

And,  like  wild  war-steeds  to  the  charge,  bound  on 
The  foaming  billow's  to  the  wreck-strewn  shore. 

The  whirlwinds  combat  with  the  oaks,  and  o'er 
The  forests  rave  in  joy,  to  list  their  groan. 

Destruction  shouts  upon  his  tempest-car. 

As  heav'n  and  earth  are  mingling  in  the  w'ar.  j 

Terror,  the  tyrant  grim,  smiles  dark  as  hell. 

To  mark  his  vassal's  work,  his  'best  so  well. 

Ye  Atheists  !  tremble  at  the  Almighty  pow'r 
Of  Him  who  summons  forth  this  awful  hour. 

D. 


HOLMAK  S  TRAVELS  IN  RUSSIA,  &C  *. 


Russia  having  lately  assumed  the 
rank  of  the'most  preponderating  state 
of  the  Continent,  apparently,  the 
ambitious  Tsar  of  the  North  was 
anxious  to  grasp  “  the  balance  of’ 
Europe*’  Rut  that  mortal  enemy 
of  despotism — Liberty,  the  goddess 
of  Britons,  was  gradually  effecting  a 
mighty  change  in  the  new  w'orld, 
which  has  ended  in  the  indej^ndence 
of  tens  of  millions  of  men  who  were 
held  in  thraldom,  and  in  new  con¬ 
nections  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  which  have  totally 
altered  the  aspect  of  European  poli¬ 
tics,  commerce,  and  power.  The 


Holy  Alliance,  which  has  long  made 
so  vaunting  a  noise,  and  which,  by 
its  illiberality,  intolerance,  despotism, 
and  oppression,  has  become  detest¬ 
able,  is  now  sinking  into  oblivion, 
and,  we  doubt  not,  will  gradually 
dissolved  without  a  special  Congress 
of  Sovereigns.  But  a  few  years  a^, 
all  the  world  was  keenly  alive  to  the 
next  proceedings  of  that  Association 
of  Sovereigns,  and  especially  to  those 
of  the  magnanimous  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  ;  now  their  measures  excite 
little  anxiety,  and  less  solicitude,  at 
least  in  this  happy  island. 
tion  to  Russia,  we  were  never  of  tne 
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number  who  were  greatly  alarmed 
at  her  power,  but  we  are  of  opinion 
that  she  ought  not  to  escape  from 
view.  Her  conduct  should  Ik* * * §  strictly 
watched,  and  her  aggrandizing  pro¬ 
gress  completely  checked..  When  we 
recal  to  mind  her  immense  territory 
— her  population  of  forty-five  mil¬ 
lions  of  souls — her  advancement  in 
arts,  sciences,  and  civilization — her 
intrigues  and  infiuence  among  the 
powers  of  the  Continent — her  great 
army  of  nearly  a  million  of  men, 
(which,  as  a  mere  mass  of  physical 
strength,  forms  a  mighty  machine,) 
— her  improvement  in  military  tac¬ 
tics — her  new  system  of  military  co¬ 
lonization — the  extraordinary  im¬ 
pulse  given  to  her  people  by  the 
establishment  of  public  schools  and 
Ilible  societies,  by  the  formation  of 
roads,  canals,  and  other  public  works 
— we  must  concede  that  Russia  holds 
a  high  political  and  important  sta¬ 
tion.  She  can,  at  all  times,  furnish 
men  to  whatever  power  chooses  to 
pay  for  them ;  and  thus,  by  land, 
may  become  a  dangerous  foe  or  a 
useful  ally  to  Great  Britain.  The 
strength  of  her  trifling  fleets  in  the 
Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea  gives  us 
little  concern  ;  and  were  they  even 
formidable,  luckily  for  us  they  must 
pass  the  Sound,  or  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus,  before  they  can  directly 
do  us  any  injury,  and  there  their 
progress  could  at  once  be  arrested  by 
the  wooden  walls  of  Old  England. 
But  let  us  quit  speculation,  and  come 
to  matters  of  fact.  IIow  gratifying 
must  it  be  to  every  inhabitant  of 
this  island  to  read  the  following  de¬ 
lightful  extract ! 

“In  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
at  large,  it  has  outgrown  all  its  for¬ 
mer  greatness ;  and  as  it  is  in  human 
Nature  to  look  invidiously  on  the 
success  of  rivals — nations  following 
the  same  rule  as  individuals,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  other  countries 
of  Europe  regard  with  no  favourable 
eye  the  increasing  power  .and  strength 
of  the  British  empire.  In  the  pain¬ 


ful  feelings  which  this  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  excite,  where  do  they  look 
for  consolation  To  Ireland,  and 
there  do  they  fasten,  as  if  by  instinct, 
upon  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
of  that  country.  They  cherish  the 
jKrsuasion  that  she  is  a  rankling 
wound  in  the  bosom  of  the  State, 
which  will  work  the  destruction  of 
its  vital  powers.  Let  us  then  disap¬ 
point  the  hopes  of  those  who  look  to 
this  as  the  means  of  accomplishing 
their  views  against  the  interest  of 
Great  Britain.  Let  us,  by  healing 
this  wound,  annihilate  those  antici¬ 
pations,  and  let  the  cure  be  so  com- 
l)lete,  and  the  healing  so  eftectual, 
that  not  even  the  cicatrix  shall  re¬ 
main  Such  sentiments  do  ho¬ 
nour  to  the  head  and  heart  of  their 
author,  and  must  claim  the  highest 
esteem  even  of  political  opponents, 
for  their  good  sense  and  their  sound 
reasoning.  Long  may  the  pilot  of 
our  government  live  to  promulgate 
such  doctrines ! 

Our  readers  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  lack  of  information 
respecting  the  vast  empire  of  Russia. 
Within  the  last  fifteen  months  our 
pages  have  contained  a  review  of 
Dr  Lyall’s  Character  of  the  Russians 
and  Detailed  History  of  Moscow  f  .• 
of  the  same  author’s  Account  of  the 
Military  Colonies  in  Russia  J  :  of 
Captain  Cochrane’s  Pedestrian  Jour-- 
ney  throu^'h  Russia,  Siberia,  and 
Tarlary  §  :  of  the  Histoire  Militaire 
de  la  Cavipague  dc  Russia  en  1812, 
by  Colonel  Boutourlin  || :  of  the 
History  of  Napoleon's  Expedition  to 
Russiain  1 8 12, by  Count  de  Segur**  : 
and,  besides,  we  have  inserted  Dr 
Lyall’s  Answer  to  the  pitiful  ti¬ 
rade  of  the  Quarterly  Review  against 
his  quarto  volume  ft.  We  have  now 
other  two  works  connected  with  the 
same  subject  before  us,  and  which 
we  mean  to  analyze:  viz.  Lyall’a 
Travels  in  Russia,  the  Krimed,  the 
Caucasus,  and  Georgia,  and  Hol¬ 
man's  Travels,  the  full  title  of  which 
is  at  the  commencement  of  this  ar- 


•  Vide  Mr  Canning’s  Speech  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Catholic 

EmancijMition  Bill _ Globe  and  Traveller,  April  22d  1825. 

Vide  Number  for  March  1824'. 

4:  .  ...  —  April  — 

§  - - May  — 

j|  _  - _ Dec.  - and  January  1825.  ; 

••  -  -  March  and  April  1825. 

f-f*  I  I  .  March  1825. 
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tide.  To  the  volumes  of  the  last- 
naaieil  gentleman  we  shall  now  par¬ 
ticularly  allude  reserving  our  ac-  ' 
count  of  Dr  Ly all’s  work  for  another 
Number. 

Mr  Holman,  who  has  long  suffered 
under  a  total  deprivation  of  sight,  is 
favourably  known  to  the  public,  by 
his  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through 
France,  Italy,  &c.,  and  is  the  indi¬ 
vidual  whom  the  Russians,  with 
their  usual  consistency,  have  de¬ 
signated  the  Rlirul  Spy,  and  sent  out 
of  their  country  after  he  had  reached 
the  heart  of  Siberia.  In  the  preface 
to  his  former  work,  Mr  Holman 
gives  the  following  account  of  him¬ 
self  : 

“  Destined  to  the  naval  service  of 
his  country,  his  exclusive  attention, 
for  some  years,  was  devoted  to  the 
attainment  of  that  professional  know¬ 
ledge  which  he  hoped  might  lead 
to  honourable  distinction  but,  “  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  while  in  the 
very  bloom  of  expectation,  his  pro¬ 
spects  were  irrecoverably  blighted,  by 
the  effects  of  an  illness,  resulting 
from  bis  professional  duties,  and 
which  left  him  deprive<l  of  all  the 
advantages  of  ‘  Heaven’s  prime  de¬ 
cree,’ — wholly — and,  he  fears,  per¬ 
manently  blind.” 

Since  his  severe  affliction.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Holman  has  employed  his 
leisure  in  the  cultivation  of  science 
and  literature,  and  in  travelling.  A 
few  years  ago,  he  attended  a  number 
of  the  lectures  in  our  University. 
W’e  should  imagine  that  the  orfran 
of  locomotion  must  be  amply  deve¬ 
loped  in  Mr  Holman’s  cranium,  for 
notwithstanding  that  he  is  involved 
in  darkness,  he  has  travelled  many 
thousand  miles,  and  had  formeil  a 
still  grander  plan.  But  this  assuredly 
is  the  age  of  travelling  ;  for  one  per¬ 
forms  u  journey  through  Spain,  Por¬ 
tugal,  Russia,  and  Siberia,  for  the 
greatest  part  on  foot ;  and  a  blind 
man  contemplates  making  the  tour 
of  the  globe,  and  actually  continues 
his  journey  till  arrested  in  his  pro¬ 
gress  by  despotic  power,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel.  We  may  soon 


expect  to  hear  of  the  dtTif,  ami  the 
dumb,  and  the  lame,  and  even  the 
Americans,  who  dance  their  shoes  and 
iJieir  feet  away,  and  continue  dancing 
on  tiieir  stumps  *,  undertaking  jour- 
nies  to  Siberia,  and  to  all  the  otlnr 
quarters  of  the  globe.  But  our  read¬ 
ers  must  be  longing  to  hear  some¬ 
thing  of  the  blind  traveller,  and  of 
the  interesting  transcript  of  his 
mind,  which  his  pages  contain ;  and 
still  we  must  tell  them  something 
about  the  dedication. 

The  dedication  of  Dr  Lyall’s 
quarto,  without  permission — though 
in  flattering  language — to  Ilis  Im¬ 
perial  Majesty  Alexander,  seems  to 
have  had  an  astonishing  effect  upon 
some  of  the  potentates  of  Euroj>e,  and 
put  them  on  the  qui  vice.  Through 
Mr  Benkhaiisen,  the  Russian  Vice- 
Consul  at  London,  the  Emperor 
caused  a  notice  to  be  put  in  tlie 
newspapers,  to  warn  the  public  that 
the  Doctor  had  no  authority  to  dedi¬ 
cate  his  quarto  to  him ;  and  this 
measure  was  soon  followed  by  a  kind 
of  ulcdz,  or  prohibition,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  foreign  writers 
from  dedicating  their  works  to  the 
Autocrat,  “  without  having  prt- 
viously  solicited  permission  from  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  through 
the  Russian  Ambassador  resident  in 
the  country  in  which  the  author  re¬ 
sides.”  In  answer  to  this  absurd 
order.  Dr  Lyall  contends  that  an 
author  may  dedicate  his  work  to 
whom  he  pleases,  the  words  by  />er- 
mission  not  being  used :  although, 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  he  allows 
that,  when  practicable,  the  indivi¬ 
dual  to  whom  a  work  is  intended  to 
be  dedicated  may  be  consulted.  At 
all  events,  every  individual  has  the 
power  of  accepting,  or  neglecting,  or 
rejecting,  a  dedication  f. 

The  Doctor  laughs  at  the  idea  of 
a  Tsar  of  Russia  sending  a  prohiln- 
tion  to  Britons,  and  states,  that  the 
Imperial  Alexander’s  ukaz  only  ex- 
cit^  univer^  surprise,  laughter, 
ridicule,  and  contempt,  by 
it  evinced  in  the  Counsellors  of 
Majesty  J. 


•  Vide  John  Bull  in  America,  or  the  New  Munchausen,  ilSmo.,  just  publish  -- 
a  remarkably  clever  answer  and  satire  of  the  stupid  review  of  Faux’s  Travws  in 
Quarterly.  • 

■f  We  find  that  Dr  Lyall  has  re-printed*  all  the  documents  to  which  allusion  a* 
been  made  in  the  Appendix  of  his  Travels.-  ^  f  Uov- 

J  In  the  library  of  the  University  of  this  city,  there  is  a  book  bearing  the  o 


s  I  ravels  in  nusmat  6r?l) 

W  e  ^  hfld  tliought  that  no  other  anil  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the 
Sovereign  would  con)niit  himself  in  a  mere  annunciaiion  that  no  attvntion 
similar  manner,  but,  to  our  asto*  yiUl  be  paid  to  dedications  or  presents t 
nishinent,  we  lately  saw  by  the  Ham*  unless  permission  has  been  given  for 
burgh  papers,  “  that  the  King  of  making  them.  There  is  something 
Prussia,  in  imitation  of  the  Emperor  rational  here,  for  authors  may  con- 
Alexander,  has  ordered  that  no  per-  tinue  to  dedicate,  without  liberty,  to 
son  shall  dedicate  any  new  work  to  the  British  Sovereign,  in  Hanover, 
him  without  special  permission.**  and,  because  they  have  not  observed 
>Ve  have  been,  therefore,  for  a  few  the  necessary  etiquette,  he  may  pass 
weeks  past,  in  the  daily  expectation  them  in  silence, 
of  finding  a  similar  prohibition  from  But  the  reader  may  again  enquire, 
the  beloved  brother  and  holy  ally  of  why  this  digression  with  respect  to 
the  two  inonarchs  alluded  to,  the  dedications?  We  answer,  because 
Emperor  of  Austria ;  but  we  have  Mr  Holman's  volumes  are  dedicated 
hitherto  been  disappointed  ;  and  we  by  permission  to  King  George  IV., 
sincerely  trust  that  this  Sovereign  to  whom  the  author  confesses  him- 
will  think  before  he  acts, — that  he  self  indebted  for  essential  benefits, 
will  call  to  mind,  in  addressing  Bri-  The  dedication  is  conceived  in  such 
tons  at  least,  that  he  speaks  to  those  terms  as  must  please  our  gracious 
who  are  free,  and  who  dare  assert  Sovereign.  M^e  think,  however,  that 
and  maintain  the  rights  of  man.  the  Emperor  Alexander  will  take 


ing  dedication,  “  To  God  Almighty  and  wi 
duct  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  one  of  Dr  L 
his  work  to  the  DevU^  H  he  chooses. 

•  The  former  extract  bears  the  rame  date. 
VOL.  XVI, 
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and  nimost  uiiknmvn  country,  there  could 
be  no  reas<ni  why  he  should  not  collect, 
and  communicate,  a  fund  of  curious  and 
interesting  particulars  relatiYC  to  the  scene 
of  his  travel,  its  inhabitants,  and  jvoduc- 
tions :  but  that  one  circumstanced  like 
the  Author  of  the  present  work,  under  a 
total  deprivation  of  that  most  important 
of  the  senses  for  acquiring  a  know'ledge 
of  external  object8>-tbe  power  of  vision, 
should,  in  the  first  place,  meditate  and 
attempt  such  a  journey  ;  and,  secondly, 
venture  to  obtrude  its  results  upon  the 
public,  must  be  deemed  a  solecism,  both 
in  the  history  of  travel  and  literature. 

Impressed  by  the  above  considerations, 
the  Author  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  explain,  as  a  prefatory  subject,  the 
motives  which  led  him  to  such  “deeds 
of  daring  enterprise** — to  traverse,  sight¬ 
less,  and  almost  alone,  the  dreary  wilds 
of  a  barbarous  country,  wider  in  extent 
than  Europe  itself ;  and  also  to  declare 
tlic  channels  and  c^portunities  through 
which  he  has  been  enabled  to  derive  that 
io formation  he  is  now  desirous  to  impart 
to  the  public. 

I^cprived,  by  the  will  of  the  Almigh¬ 
ty,  of  all  intercourse  w  ith  the  visible  world, 
the  desire  of  locomotion  has  to  him  be¬ 
come  a  new'  sense. — a  compensating  prin¬ 
ciple,  which,  by  the  succession  of  objects 
it  presents,  serves  to  fill  up  the  deficien¬ 
cies  of  which  he  would  otherwise  be  sen¬ 
sible,  from  the  loss  of  the  visual  organ. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  explain,  with  cor¬ 
rectness,  the  nature  of  the  sensations 
which  are  thus  communicated ;  that 
numberless  and  interesting  associatiotTS 
are  called  forth  may  readily  be  conceiv¬ 
ed,  and  which,  connecting  themselves 
w'kh  ideas  previously'  acquired,  relative 
to  the  countries,  places,  and  objects  with 
which  be  is  really,  or  virtually,  brought 
into  contact,  give  rise  to  operations 
of  the  mind  more  or  less  pleasurable. 
This,  how  ever,  is  not  all :  the  novelties 
which  present  themselves,  dependent  on 
the  habits  or  customs  of  the  people  he 
may  meet  w  ith ;  the  accidents  to  w  hich 
he  becomes  exposed,  many  of  them  ren¬ 
dered  singularly  peculiar  by  the  peculia¬ 
rity  of  his  own  circumstances ;  and  the 
variety  of  general  information  he  may  be 
enabled  to  glean  ;  to  w'hich  may  be  add¬ 
ed,  an  almost  romantic  ardour  to  sur¬ 
mount  difficulties ;  all  conspire  to  tbrou' 
••  inicrrst,  sometimes  nearly  magical, 
over  his  wwnderings. 

The  above  observations  may  constitute 
something  like  an  apology  for  what  many 
will  regard  as  an  ab^rd  or  affected  rest- 
Icasiktos  of  mind  ;  a  Reeling  which  be  is 
a  little  anxious  to  do  away  wdth,  since 
bia  heart  disclaims  it ;  besides,  he  often 
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finds  it  a  material  annoyance,  having 
more  than  once  been  indited  to  it  for  a 
mortifying  opposition  to  his  most  antious 
wishes. 

That  be  should  intrude  myion  the  pub¬ 
lic  the  narrative  of  his  journey  and  ad¬ 
ventures,  requires  a  farther  explanatk)n. 
With  his  great  disadvantages,  he  has  no 
right  to  presunae  that  he  could  add  much 
to  what  was  previously  known  respecting 
the  immense  Russian  Empire,  or,  w'ith 
much  authority,  illustrate  the  manner?, 
customs,  or  character  of  its  inhabitants ; 
the  field,  howxver,  is  a  wide  one,  and  one 
which  has  not  frequently  been  trodden, 
so  that  numberless  of  its  indigenous  pro¬ 
ductions,  both  natural  and  moral,  remain 
to  be  discovered.  Whether  the  Author 
has  succeeded  in  collecting — to  carry  fbr- 
w'ard  the  metaphor — any  of  its  original 
plants,  or  of  the  latent  seeds,  at  spring¬ 
ing  flow'ers  of  the  recent  civilization  of 
this  country,  he  leaves  to  the  reader,  af¬ 
ter  the  perusal  of  his  pages,  to  determine. 
He  is,  however,  willing  to  admit,  that  in 
sending  forth  his  narrative,  he  is  not  a 
little  influenced  by  the  w  ish  to  l>e  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  member,  however  humble,  of  the 
literary  w'orld,  in  w'hich  feeling  he  is,  to 
a  degree,  encouraged  by  the  favourable 
manner  in  which  bis  former  production 
w'as  received  by  the  public.  Those  who 
may  he  inclined  to  censure  bis  presump¬ 
tion  in  this  respect,  he  trusts  will  not  de¬ 
ny  some  indulgence  to  his  |>ecul!ar  situa¬ 
tion,  or  refuse  to  admit,  hoivever  much 
the  work  itself  may  fail  in  interest,  that 
the  innocent  gratification  lie  has  derived 
from  its  composition  is  some  excuse  for 
the  publication. 

Mr  Holman  is  not  pleased  with 
the  remarks  which  Captain  Coch¬ 
rane  made  in  his  **  Pedestrian  Jour¬ 
ney/*  writli  respect  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  he  was  likely  to  obtain  ; 
and  when  the  circumstances  below 
are  considered,  we  need  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  his  indignation,  altbougn 
wc  think  he  has  evinced  his  sensibi¬ 
lity  with  too  great  warmth,  in  these 
words,  “  Physically  blind  as  the  au¬ 
thor  is,  he  cannot  ^t  be  sensiWe  of 
the  mental  obscurity  of  Captain  C-» 
and  might,  without  impropriety,  ad¬ 
dress  him  in  the  words  of  the  Romm 
satirist. 

Cur  tu  lippus,  aliorum  vitia  lam  ceniis 
acutus.** 

We  have  learned  from  unqu^* 
tionable  authority,  that  Capta**j 
Cochrane,  Lieutenant  Holman,  an 
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Dr  LyaH,  were  intiuutc  at  AJoscow, 
and  that  tlie  latter  ^eiuieiTian  ren¬ 
dered  the«e  travel  lers  every  assistance 
in  his  power.  For  these  attentions 
Mr  Holman' testifies  his  gratitude, 
in  diflerent  places  of  the  volumes 
before  us ;  but  Captain  Cochrane, 
on  the  contrary,  when  describing 
Afoscow  in  his  Pedestrian  Journey, 
never  even  alludes  to  Dr  Lyall's 
ijuarto,  from  which  he  seems  to  have 
inostdisingenuously  borrowed  various 
statements.  Indeed,  in  his  homeward 
journey,  he  has  the  audacity,  or  the 
iporance,  to  say,  **  This  compara¬ 
tive  ejcpos^  will  speak  for  itself :  1 
should  not  have  introduced  it,  but 
for  the  defect  apperiaiaing  to  pubii~ 
cations  relating  to  Moscow* yet  all 
this  expose  is  contained  in  Dr  Lyall’s 
quarto,  which  was  published  long 
before  the  Captain  issued  his  remarks 
to  light.  We  have  been  informed, 
that  it  is  probable  that  the  Captain, 
when  the  first  edition  of  his  work 
was  published,  was  held  in  thraldom 
by  the  Directors  of  the  Quarterly 
Ileview,  who,  probably  on  account 
of  his  having  changed  his  publisher 
— against  whom  he  loudly  complain¬ 
ed — have,  in  a  late  number,  shewn 
him  no  great  mercy.  Besides,  by 
the  time  Captain  Cochrane’s  w'ork 
was  published.  Dr  Lyall  had  un¬ 
folded  too  many  melancholy  truths 
with  respect  to  Russia,  and  had  be¬ 
come  obnoxious  to  her  government, 
by  whom  the  hardy  pedestrian  had 
not  lost  hopes  of  being  employed  in 
his  own  element.  But  his  com¬ 
placency — perhaps  we  might  say 
servility — were  to  him  of  no  avail. 
The  Russian  Government — as  it  had 
previously  done  at  Petersburgh — 
ent  a  deaf  ear  to  his  proposals  when 
le  reached  London. 

In  the  preface  to  the  third  edition 
of  his  work,  which  is  an  answer  to 
the  reviewed  of  the  first  and  second 
editions  in  the  Quarterly  Review- 
in  allusion  “  to  that  hankering  after 
reasons”  why  he  did  not  go  over  to 
America,  and  the  desire  the  Edi¬ 
tor  has  to  induce”  him  **  to  charge 
the  Russian  Government  with  pre¬ 
venting  it,  because  there  was  already 
a  Russian  expedition  there,”  (the 
author  does  not  mean  over  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  but  in  the  seas  between  the  two 


continciUs,)  he  Uikqui\oeal]y  de¬ 
clares  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 
“  1,”  says  he,  “  was  never  stopped 
by  them  from  going  where  1  cliose ; 
they  did  me  the  honour  to  grant  uic 
a  carte  Uunclke,  which  1  did  not 
abuse.”  But,  from  what  we  deem 
good  authority,  we  have  heard  a  very 
different  account  of  the  matter ;  viz. 
that  while  the  Governor-General  of 
Siberia,  Speransky,  gave  the  Captain 
a  private  letter  of  introduction  to 
Baron  AVrangel,  favourable  to  his 
views,  acting  with  the  duplicity  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  his  nation,  he  sent  pri¬ 
vate  orders  to  arrest  his  progress,  by 
throwin;^  difficulties  in  his  way,  and 
by  withholding  from  him  the  neces¬ 
sary  means  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  designs,  if  he  showed  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  persevere. 

In  allusion  to  his  having  been  con¬ 
ducted  a  state- prisoner  from  the 
eastern  parts  of  Siberia  to  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Austria,  by  a  Government 
courier,  Mr  Holman  remarks: 

One  painful  subject  remains  to  be  no¬ 
ticed — the  abrupt  and  hasty  manner  in 
which  the  author  was  conducted  from 
out  of  Siberia,  and  the  Russian  empire, 
by  the  particular  mandate  of  the  Imperial 
Alexander,  a  measure  for  which  he  is  to¬ 
tally  at  a  loss  to  assign  any  satisfactory 
reason,  and  which  prevented  him  from 
completing  the  more  arduous  and  inter¬ 
esting  part  of  the  arrangement  for  travel 
which  he  had  sketched  out  for  himselfi 
The  reason  advanced,  of  the  Kmpe- 
ror’s  anxiety  for  the  |>ersonal  safety  of  the 
author,  is  evidently  more  s|)eck)«s  than 
real,  since  it  is  contradicted  by  the  unne¬ 
cessary  harsh  treatment,  and  strict  sur¬ 
veillance,  which  were  extended  over  him 
during  his  conveyance  as  a  state-prisoner 
to  the  Austrian  frontier.  Had  this  mo¬ 
tive  really  existed,  it  is  reasonable  to  In¬ 
fer  that  he  would  have  been  left  at  6t. 
Petersburgh  or  Moscow,  in  the  bosom  of 
his  friends,  instead  of  bdng  dragged  out 
of  the  empire,  and  left  on  its  borders,  a 
still  greater  stranger  than  even  in  Siberia 
itself. 

The  author  feels  it  due  to  himself  to 
state,  that  he  is  neither  conseious  that  he 
could  have  given  private  personal  offence 
to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  nor  have  excited 
the  suspicion  or  j^ousy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  by  any  of  his  proceedings  or  en¬ 
quiries  ;  in  short,  he  neither  frit  himaelf 
prompt^  by  his  powers  or  incifnation,  to 
interfere  with,  or  animadvert  upon,  the 
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government,  even  so  far  as  to  pass  the 
^tightest  censure  u{K>n  the  many  glaring 
fauits  which  could  not  fail- to  be  observ¬ 
able  to  the  eye  of  a  free  bern  English¬ 
man.'  « 

Mr  IlolmaTi  left  London  for  St. 
Petersburgh,  with  the  ostensible  mo¬ 
tive  of  visiting  the  Russian  empire, 
but  with  the  real  one,  should  cir¬ 
cumstances  prove  propitious,  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  circuit  of  the  world — rather  a 
daring  enterprise  for  a  blind  person. 
His  motives  for  concealing  his  real 
designs 

—are  attributable  to  the  opposition  my 
kind  friends  have  always  been  inclined  to 
make  against  w'hat,  under  my  peculiar 
deprivation,  they  are  disposed  to  regard 
as  Quixotic  feelings ;  a  feeling  on  their 
parts  which  I  am  desirous  to  suppress, 
since,  on  various  occasions,  I  have  to 
charge  it  with  the  disappointment  of  my 
most  anxious  wishes.  Alas !  how  little 
are  they  able  to  appreciate  my  true  sen¬ 
timents  and  powers,  as  developing  them¬ 
selves  in  an  intense  desire  to  occupy  the 
mind,  to  acquire  solid  information,  and 
triumph  over  those  difficulties  which 
others  might  deem  insurmountable ! 
That  my  views  are  not  chimerical,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  success  which,  as 
far  as  my  innate  powers  are  concerned, 
has  hitherto  attend^  my  exertions.  Where 
the  mind  is  properly  constituted,  the  di¬ 
minution  of  one  faculty  naturally  calls 
others  into  more  extensive  action.  In 
ray  case,  the  deprivation  of  sight  has  been 
succeeded  by  an  increased  desire  for  loco¬ 
motion  ;  nor,  little  as  the  world  may 
imagine  roe  adapted  for  its  indulgence, 
aiD  1  conscious  of  having  ever  over-rated 
my  abilities  in  that  particular :  in  short, 
there  are  few  obstacles  which  man*s  per¬ 
severance  may  not  enable  him  to  over¬ 
come,  if  he  wUl  but  rightly  exercise  those 
faculties  with  which  the  benedcence  of 
his  CreaKN’  has  endowed  him. 

^VTien  the  vessel  which  carried 
Mr  Holroan  was  visited  by  the 
guard-ship  in  the  Roads  of  Cron- 
stadt,  they  were  excessively  annoyed 
by  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  and 
their  conduct  called  forth  the  subse¬ 
quent  remarks : 

A  singular  feature  in  the  manners  of 
these  gentry,  is  a  system  of  begging  any, 
or  every  article  which  happens  to  take 
their  fancy,  and  this  in  a  way  that  nei¬ 
ther  expects  nor  admits  of  a  *  nay, 
such  was  their  rapacity  and  meanness, 
that  one  even  asked  the  captain  to  arive 
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lively  ami  entertaininoj  manner.  The 
gleanings  of  the  “  liUnd  Spy**  how¬ 
ever,  deserve  some  attention :  and 
we  Mieve  our  readers  will  be  more 
highly  pleased  with  the  account  of  a 
Kozak  dinner — which  is  illustrated 
by  a  plate — than  with  the  locally  in¬ 
teresting  objects  of  the  new  Russian 
capitaL 

Feb.  27th  (1823)  was  a  day  of  high 
grutitication  to  me,  as  1  had  the  hotK)ur 
of  dining  a  la  Cossaque^  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  General  Yefreraod*,  at  the  village 
appropriated  for  the  quarters  of  the  Cos¬ 
sack  troo{)s  stationed  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
and  which  is  situated  about  a  mile  beyond 
the  Nevsky  Monastery.  Our  party  was 
received  by  the  general  in  the  most  warm 
and  friendly  manner.  I  was,  1  believe, 
the  only  stranger  present  ;  but  his  polite 
attention  soon  banished  all  reserve.  He 
had  even  the  condescension  to  bring  me 
his  helmet,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles, 
which  be  thought  might  interest  me  to 
examine.  He  also  ordered  in  some  of  his 
soldiers,  thatH  might  examine  their  uni- 
fonn  and  accoutrements.  How  gratify¬ 
ing,  to  receive  such  attentions  from  such 
a  man  !  and  how  unjust,  to  designate,  as 
barbarous,  a  nation,  one  of  w'hose  mem- 
l>ers,  risen  from  the  rank  of  a  common 
soldier,  can  shew  so  much  sentiment  and 
sensibility  to  an  apparently  unfortunate 
individual  like  myself ! 

Previous  to  dinner  being  announced, 
we  were  tempted  to  whet  our  ap{)etites 
with  caviare,  dried  fish  from  the  Don, 
cheese,  &.c.  with  brandy  and  various 
other  liquors,  including  a  peculiar  spirit, 
made  in  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks, 
in  which  the  buds  of  the  birch-tree  had 
been  infused,  that  made  it  so  bitter  as  to 
be  quite  nauseous. 

At  length  dinner  was  served  up,— if  in 
order,  in  a  very  reverse  one  to  what  1  bad 
t>een  accustomed.  The  first  dish  w'as 
corned  beef,  followed  by  sturgeon,  which, 
in  its  turn,  was  succeeded  by  soup ;  after 
this  we  had  a  variety  of  made-dishes  and 
of  game,  while  roasted  meats  brought  up 
the  rear. 

We  had  a  great  variety  of  wines,  com¬ 
prising  Madeira  anH  French  wines ;  but 
these  u'ere  neglected  for  the  more  agree¬ 
able  ones  from  the  general’s  own  estates 
in  the  Don  countiy.  Most  of  these  were 
very  sweet  and  effervescent,  like  cham- 
paigne  and  cyder,  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  highly  treacherous, 
and  sure  to  give  a  s^ere  headache  next 
If  indulged  in,  particularly  when 
drank,  as  is  usually  done  here,  out  of 

As  toon  as  dinner  was  concluded,  we 


retired  into  an  adjoining  nwm,  to  take 
cofi^ ;  about  an  hour  after  which  a  most 
sum}Huous  dessert  was  introduced.  The 
glass  now  again  circulated  with  freedom ; 
and,  as  there  was  no  escaping  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  a  Cossack  general,  1  am  afraid 
few  of  our  party  could  hope  to  esca|)e  the 
penalty  of  the  succeeding  morning.  Our 
good  host  was  the  life  of  his  com|)any  ; 
nor  do  I  recollect  when  1  ever  s{)eiu  a 
more  animated  and  happy  day. 

While  taking  our  wine,  some  Cossack 
children  occasionally  ran  into  the  room, 
one  of  w’hom,  a  little  girl  of  a)x)ut  three 
years  of  age,  I  took  into  my  arms,  and 
j)resented  wdth  w  ine,  w-hich  she  appeared 
to  take  w'ith  much  relish  ;  in  short,  she 
W'as  so  contented  with  her  situation  as 
to  be  unwilling  to  leave  me. 

The  novelty  of  our  entertainment  was, 
however,  yet  to  come.  A  dozen  strap¬ 
ping  Cossacks  now  entered  the  room,  and 
began  to  entertain  us  with  a  variety  of 
their  national  songs,  the  whole  singing 
together,  but  each  taking  separate  ))arts. 
After  this  had  proceeded  for  a  time,  all 
on  a  sudden  they  caught  up  one  of  our 
party,  laid  him  out  on  their  arms,  and 
began  tossing  him  into  the  air,  thus  ma¬ 
king  him  dance  to  the  tune  of  their  song  ; 
this  was  repeated  in  succession  W'ith  each 
individual,  and  considered  a  great  com¬ 
pliment,  w'hicb  was  returned  by  a  |)rcsent 
of  money.  It  was  practised  u|K)n  the  ge¬ 
neral  himself,  as  well  as  his  visitors.  A 
single  individual  of  our  party  alone  es- 
ca^xid  this  dance  in  the  air  :  he  was  one 
of  the  imperial  chamberlains,  and  so 
bulky,  that  the  Don  amateurs  were  ac¬ 
tually  shy  of  amusing  themselves  with 
his  person. 

1  shall  conclude  the  above  account, 
with  a  few  historical  anecdotes  of  our 
noble  host. 

At  the  period  of  the  battle  of  l/eimic 
he  had  attained  only  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  had  then  the  honour  of  saving  his 
emperor  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  He  was  advancing  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  Cossacks,  when  he 
met  his  Im{)erial  Majesty,  closely  pressed 
by  a  body  of  French  cavalry.  He  was 
ordered  by  the  Emperor  to  charge  the 
French,  with  the  view  of  allowing  him 
time  for  escape ;  this,  notwithstanding 
the  great  disparity  of  force,  was  eflocted 
in  the  most  gallant  manner ;  the  clouds 
of  dust  which  their  advance  occasioned 
prevented  the  enemy  from  ascertaining 
their  numbers,  while  the  horrid  yell, 
which  always  accompanies  the  charge  of 
these  troops,  struck  such  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  their  adversaries,  that  they 
speedily  retreated.  For  this  important 
service,  Colohcl  YefremofT  received  from 
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the  Emperor’s  hand,  on  the  field  of  haule,  since  it  ia  a  superstit  ions  custom  ainoimM 
the  order  of  St.  George,  of  which  he  is  these  i>eople,  that  where  u  church  has 
more  proud  than  of  all  the  other  laurels  once  been,  a  church  must  continue  to  he  • 
won  bj  hkn  during  the  war.  The  rank  nsj,  if  one  is  taken  down,  with  a  vicvv 
of  general  soon  followed,  and  he  now  of  rebuilding  it,  some  portion  of  the  old 
stands  next  to  the  hetman.  ediftce  must  remain  ;  and  this  is  the  rea- 

During  the  retreat  of  the  French  army,  son  why  the  foundations  of  the  Isaac 
his  gallant  conduct  attracted  so  forcibly  Church  have  not  been  entirely  razed, 
the  attention  of  Murat,  who  commanded 

the  French  cavalry,  that  he  sent  him  a  Our  adventurer  having  made  a  vi* 
valuable  watch,  accompanied  by  a  flag  of  ait  to  the  Academy  of  Arts,  remarks : 
truce,  with  the  request  that  it  might  be  - 

presented  to  the  gallant  oflficer  who  com-  ,  .  ^  should  ex. 

manded  the  Cos^k  troops,  as  a  mark  of  P’“" 

his  esteem,  for  the  activity  and  bravery  ?  ''  °  ^  *  present ;  for 

he  had  so  often  witnessed.  What  an  hi  I*  that  the  loss 

iiourable  testimonial  to  receive  from  an  ®  ?*j’i  he 

,  compensated  by  the  mental  powers.  Few 

enemy  .  blessing  of  sight,  give  them- 

The  history  of  grand  edifices  is  selves  time  to  consider  what  ideas  they 

sometimes  extremely  curious,  and  would  entertain  of  external  objects  if 

we  know  of  none  which  has  been  were  deprived  of  this  sense,  or  how 

more  so,  than  what  was  called  the  *i^^ch  pains  they  would  take  to  compen* 

Marble  Church  of  St  Isaac,  at  St.  deprivation.  Indeed,  it  is 

Petersburgh,  the  erection  of  which,  " 

f»  Mo,  Mr  Holman  erroneously  at-  "8*“ 

tributes  to  Catharine  the  Second.  “  »hohasbccn  lo.«a^ctedwnh 

1,  ^1.  , ,  1  ,  blindness,  acquires,  with  respect  to  nis 

Now,  all  the  world  knows,  that  not  tatercoursi  with  {he  world: 

much  more  than^  two-thirds  m  that  experience  must  produce  it,  but 

structure  was  raised  during  Catha-  reflection  and  judgment  alone  can  bring 
rine  s  life,  and  that  Paul,  on  coming  jq  perfection.  There  are,  however, 
to  the  throne,  caused  it  to  be  finished  some  points,  particularly  those  which  re- 
with  great  rapidity,  and  with  brick-^  late  to  personal  intercourse,  which  may 
one  of  the  many  instances  of  that  be  more  instantaneously  acquired,  as  if 
monarch's  caprice.  This  conduct  by  a  principle  of  perceptive  instinct ;  this, 
gave  rise  to  a  roost  poignant  and  sa-  at  least,  my  experience  indicates :  for  in- 

tirical  epigram _  stance,  when  any  one  is  conversing  with 

me,  I  conceive  myself  to  see  the  expres- 
Of  two  reigns,  behold  the  image,  sion  of  countenance  as  the  words  are  pro- 

Whose  base  is  marble  and  summit  brick.”  nounced,  almost  as  if  I  actually  saw  it, 

For  thU  Just  jeu  d’etprit,  and  the  in  ordinaiy  ^  recrive  a  simto 

r  11  r  1-  ^1  •  ..i-  kmd  of  satisfaction.  This  may  be  ac. 

folly  of  divulging  It,  the  author  was 

Z  „  .  Ai  counted  for  from  a  combination  of  causes, 

sent  to  atone  to  one  of  the  Aleutian  ^  .  r  ♦ko  mnnnpr  of 
-  1  .  ^  ....as  the  tone  of  voice,  the  manner  oi 

^  .  ,,  ,  speaking,  and  other  circumstances,  which 

With  r«pect  to  the  to  MlW  mar-  picture  „f  die 

ble  and  gloomy  church,  Mr  Holman  features,  personal  qualities,  manners,  nay, 

even  the  character  of  the  person  convers- 
It  is  now,  however,  taken  dow'n,  the  mg  with  me,  particularly  when  aided  by 
Emperor  having  selected  its  site  for  a  associations  derived  from  roy  own  expe- 
splendid  new  church,  to  be  built  upon  the  rience.  I  thus  satisfy  my^f, 
pian  of  a  French  architecL  Unfortunate,  with  a  representation^  according  to  toy 
ly,  however,  after  an  immense  expense  own  conception,  although  my  ideas,  coo- 
Incuired,  the  foundations  have  been  found  nected  as  they  are  with  remembrances  of 
inadequate  to  support  the  mass  of  'the  what  1  have  formerly  seen,  cannot  have 
new  intended  soperstructure ;  so  that  the  the  same  originality  as  would  be  the 
new  building  is  at  a  stand,  until  either  with  persons  w'ho  have  been  blind  from 
some  plan  is  devised  for  strengthening  the  their  birth.  . 

foundation,  or  a  new  spot  selected.  In  '  I  ana  only,  actuated  by  any  intense  e- 
whatever  way  this  point  may  be  decided,  sire  to  see,  when  1  meet  with.wjne  one 
one  thing  is  ceitain,->thBt  a  diurch  roust  who  excites  more  than :  ordinary 
be  re.erected  on  the  site  of  the  Isaac,  in  niy  feelings,  or  with  any  extraotdfnaiy 


•  Vide  Clarke’s  Travels. 
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l^roductianf  of  nature  ,  or  arti  it  is  then 
the  imagination  takes  fire,  and  my  desire 
to  see  increases  with  the  difficulty,  nay, 
impossibility  of  gratifying  it;  then  my 
feelings  are  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  I  become  truly  restless  and  impa¬ 
tient,  whai  nothing  but  a  change  of  place, 
or  the  introduction  of  a  new  subject,  suf¬ 
ficiently  powerful  to  constitute  a  coun¬ 
teracting  influence,  can  restore  me  to 
calm  reflection. 

It  was  very  natural  for  Mr  Hol¬ 
man  to  take  great  interest  in  visiting 
the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  of  which 
he  gives  a  very  favourable  account. 

I  found  its  poor,  afflicted  inmates,  all 
very  usefully  or  agreeably  occupied  ;  some 
i  with  music,  reading,  and  other  literary* 
pursuits ;  others,  in  the  manufacture  of 
different  works  of  art,  as  baskets,  mats, , 
■  rojies,  &c. 

The  mode  in  which  the  art  of  printing 
I  was  carried  on  struck  me  as  particularly 
interesting.  The  different  ty  |)es  being  ar¬ 
ranged,  alphabetically,  in  a  box,  are  then 
\  transferred,  with  great  expedition,  (ac¬ 
quired  by  habit,)  into  the  grooves  of  a 
frame  of  wood  :  a  proper  portion  of  the 
I  subject  in  question  having  thus  been  com- 
I  |)used,  a  damp  sheet  of  paper  is  laid  over 
it,  and  pressed  with  a  cushion,  after; 
which,  it  is  dried  by  a  gradual  and  mo¬ 
derate  heat,  and  in  this  way  the  surfaces 
of  the  letters  are  sufficiently  elevated  to 
be  easily  distinguished  by  the  finger,  by 
the  assistance  of  which  the  correctness  of 
the  composition  is  ascertained.  In  ac¬ 
complishing  this  both  hands  are  used ; 
one  {xisses  over  the  surface  first,  w'ith  a 
view  of  gaining  a  general  idea,  and  is 
1  then  immediately  followed  by  the  other 
to  confirm  it,  the  whole  being  effected 
with  a  celerity  which  surprises  the  stran- 

!  gcr* 

They  all  appear  to  have  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  music,  at  least  so  far  as  to  take 
IKirt  in  a  hymn,  which  is  sung  before 
sitting  down  to  dimief,  and  again  on  fi¬ 
nishing  the  repast.  We  had  the  gratifi- 
I  cation  of  lieing  present  at  this  interesting 
ceremony  ;  and  after  its  conclusion,  were' 
entertained  with  an  instrumental  concert. 

We  visited  their  bed-chambers,  where 
each  individual  had  a  dean,  comfortable 
I>ed,  with  every  other  convaiient  accom¬ 
modation.  In  short,  I  left  the  place  high¬ 
ly  gratified,  and  deeply  irapreosed  with 
^he  henevdeace  of  the  Emperor,  under, 
whose  es))ecial  patronage  it  is  oonducted. 

There  is  also  ki  this  city  on  interesting 
Deaf  and  Dumb  A^loim  which 
)ieen  circumstances  prevented  my  viwiing; 
^tnd  I  intentionally  emit  !U)tidng  a  variety 


of  other  Institutions,  fearing  that  the 
detail  would  be  wearisome  to  my  readers 
as,  for  instance,  various  cadet  corps, 
many  iHiblic  seminaries  for  the  education 
of  the  different  classes  of  society  of  both 
sexes. 

In  Dr  Lyall’s  history  of  Moscow 
we  have  a  good  account  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  police,  which  is  well  illustrated 
by  Mr  Holman’s  statements  Hoard¬ 
ing  that  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

In  order  to  provide  for  public  security 
and  protection,  and  at  tlie  same  time  to 
guard  against  the  discussion  of,  and  in¬ 
terference  with,  the  measures  of  govern¬ 
ment,  on  active  )X)lice  pervades  every 
quarter  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

So  great  is  the  vigilance  and  art  of 
these  gentlemen,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  the  strictest  caution  in  conversing 
with  strangers,  as  they  not  unfrequently 
assume  every  variety  of  disguise,  in  order 
to  detect  such  persons  as  may  lie  adverse 
or  obnoxious  to  the  govemmenL  1  have 
heard  of  a  gentleman,  who  having  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  master  of  }x>Iice  at  the  early 
Itour  of  seven  in  the  morning,  took  the 
opportunity  of  making  an  enquiry'  re¬ 
specting  the  probability  of  finding  him  at 
home,  from  a  {)easant-Iike  man  whom  he 
met  on  approaching  hk  house.  This  per¬ 
son  imin^iately  conducted  him  to  the 
house,  which,  to  the  surprise  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  he  entered,  sans  ceremonies  and 
immediately  proceeding  to  an  inner  apart* 
ment,  threw  off  his  |)easant*8  dress,  and 
stood  forth  the  master  of  police  himself : 
after  which,  he  exhibited  a  great  variety 
of  dresses  of  the  different  characters  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  assuming. 

Every  author  on  Russia,  since  the 
days  of  Paul’s  ascent  to  the  throne, 
finds  some  curious  anecdotes  to  retail 
of  that  monarch’s  madness  ;  and  Mr 
Holman’s  book  also  contains  a  few 
in  addition.  The  present  whims  of 
the  guardians  of  the  city  interest  us 
more. 

The  police  regulations  for  preserving 
the  public  peace,  and  keeping  order  i» 
the  streets,  are  very  strict,  and  some  oC 
them  not  a  tittle  peculiar :  for  instance, 
both  the  aelf-pleasang  art  of  whisUings  M 
well  as  indulging  in  snwidngs  are  inter¬ 
dicted.  A  friend  of  mine  one  day  rectify 
ed  a  check  as  be  was  amaring  himscif  in 
the  former  way  darii^  Ui  walk.  How 
annoying  such  *  ngalalioaa  naiist  he  to 
baken*  boya  and  Germans,.— the  fonwe 
might,  in  consequence,  be  compelled  to 
tftinks  the  latter  prevented  from  doing  so* 


TmtsffU  m  Jt«jcaik. 


OCX.  wm 
»9ifvd.  Tkr 

wokafe.  « 
toe  a£n^zai 

to»  owtirMri  of  fttuojL  nf  «f 
0*  ov'oid;  the  trvtt^  oad 
pDocr  weoJd  kose  ifwii  ~ifii  ofoo 
be  bees  fij«od  vixk  tbe  bead  bcdw. 

la  acr  X^ixWr  far  Marcli,  we  re- 
pncted  Dr  LtoII*s  answer  ta  tbe  re- 
Tiew  of  kis  (|ULrta,  cwxiul&ed  is  ^e 
i^wanerlT,  in  wkkk  the  imier  bwss 
kare  remarked  tkai  tke  Kdiar  wa$ 
▼err  wtmqsIt  outt  wiik  tkc  l>«etix‘, 
becwstar  W  had  called  the  RbsbUii 
iwrr^umaa  Wa!r — witk  a  ^w  ex- 
ccpaooe*  af  and  swindWrr; 

aikd,  Wildes,  tWt  tW  said  Editor 
bccwB^  tWir  deicnder^  mad  pfroBcom- 
red  tWiB  s  rcjynctakV  cf 

aoew.*  We  le^wm  onr  rewdm  to 
mtew  to  If  r  Iioh&an*s  aecosnt  of  tke 
Quatrrir's  jm4egfs, — diat  Wfir\|^l, 
boQOQraide,  h&XDacuIate,  and  hence 
rrspedmiJc  hmdy  tf  mm.** 

Fk»  tbe  abrre  spedmem  cf  a  Has- 
aaan  merdmaetCt  lesdraL,  an  infcrenre  will 
nccejaari>y  be  (katm  of  ^at  wcakh. 
in  vhicb  ir-^^wct  aonw  of  tbear  peopir.  in 
their  entertainments,  rie  with  the  rirbest 
of  the  nobTitr.  Tkw  are,  bcwrerer,  om» 
withsundin|[,  knkoi  upon  br  the  latter 
as  an  infetior  race  of  brings,  whom 
k  would  be  a  degradation  to  asnoriate.  It 
is  their  wealth  oalj  ohirh  gives  them 
runoeqwexwe  ;  and  as  anoet  of  them  have 
or^inalhr  been  slaves,  and  brongbt  ap  ia 
the  groasest  ignorance,  it  k  not  surpris. 
ing  that  few  motives  of  bc^nonr  or  mcrali- 
t;^  shonld  interfse  wkh  their  means  cf 
aeqairing  monev.  In  fanning,  and  the 
of  overwtenching,  ther  3rMd  not  to  the 
themaohres  ;  tait  mefa  is  the  dafU 
,  cf  their  ednendon,  that  ftw  of 
them  are  able  to  tranmrt  hasanem  br  the 
WKm  etiamn  imles  of  arithmecic';  te 
this  paorpoae  thep  make  use  of  an  inatra. 
meat  named  the  etehot,  rorr  anaieyoat 
in  its  principle  arkh  the  ChineK  earan- 
from  which  k  ha<  prohkbiy  been  de. 
^"'*d*  Theae  dehcieacice  are,  boirever, 
the  remits  of  a  negleeted  edoewdon,  not 


W?  VBrre  tW:  Mr  Hobui's 
ckt:  of  the  cocnmrrtr  if  luiftuL 
ftxiaded  ^  iutdl^esacr  wkl,M 
he  ckirdr  odtocwed  a:  FvtersW^. 
anH  am  uIIt  mneh  Woer  wkh  ^ 
i^ras  af  tWQwar»It  Rc  rWwvt,  ah\ 
wv  dale  »T,  k  awrr  tuaidiar  wi^ 
Ushadcs  and  ka^^iwdrs.  assist 
fmt*mrtd  aadhura  in  croing  ap  fajc* 
twts.  and  NckaEdag  his  irvewnes  {t>a 
.VlhracarW-Sneet*  than  with  tke  stv 
tttB  cf  Resssac  enmmerre.  Rs:  a^ 
have  gt»c  the  wron^  brad:'  ie  hard. 

The  estewsiTe  isterevenr  1  bad  tar 
oppertaastT  of  ea^wiag  daring  csv  r!rs:< 
de^  ia  St.  Pccenknar^  wab  mssv  c. 
is  mere  emimewt  aieerhaas,  iadeevs 
to  ttkx  a  lew  Ttana'^s  respectim: 
cDaEtaxreisI  rebitiana  of  Rams  «nbR 
cowneness  bat  moae  pmtkabvW  dme. 


la  the  &rss  place,  1  beg  s  sbaenv, 
that,  hv  the  prohRoturv  srstamt,  a  coa< 
siderahie  aherarMB  appears  to  have  baa< 
taken  place  wkh  regard  to  thmr  iva- 
tiont.  Other  caaaes  ha\'e  she  ciaobmv 
to  dettrioratr  them  :  evea  ae  fer  baci  t> 
the  time  uf  Catharine  the  Second,  s  cvr. 
saderatde  jeaWnav  began  to  beeM6eDCk\' 
on  the  part  of  Ruasse:  the  ie*np«r« 
inftaence  which  the  French  attwnrd 
from  the  rear  Itb'T  to  ISIf,  teswed 
xnatenaDr  to  agtravate  thk  anlHcsi.' 
dfesposhiua  ;  and  the  profesaed  object 
the  government  is,  at  the  preartJi  t  h»c. 
to  render  thenmclvca  enrirciv  iadepen  kr* 
of  othm  cotmtnfs,  by  encouraging  nati'c 
maaatectevies  af  every  ikscfipn  ^*’  i  » 
fine  cf  poIioT,  iK'aever,  ahkh  has  been 
carried  into  cflhct  with  to  httVf  .W^ 
ment,  as  to  have  almost  auiwfsany  kiW 
In  its  exemtkm,  notwithstanding 
cf  the  mcaauret  adopted  to  P*'**^.  * 
have  heen  moat  derided  aad 
sach  as  assisting  indhridnais  with 
of  money  #br  stated  perioda,  the  ib«>- 
hite  prohibition  of  many  ibreign 
fhrtares,  and  the  knpaiatioM  of  hig" 
ties  on  others,  besidw 
other  important  advantages  tetendeo 
encoaragv  the  oljoct  in  view* 

The  aetnal  remit  af  throe 
has  bean,  that  the  -  -  ^ 

unable  to  pradaea  the  into  f**'^*^ 

efc«,p  ••  «h,y  «»  b*  o- 

CDnurie*.  mi  rnmOStf 

(v^at^^Mid  trade  which  the 

Tcmment,  ftam  tWk  graBUtorf*^ 


rft. 

m 


iw  IIM  w  MW*  1.’ 

jyir.jc^e4  Im»  nwrl  ti#  y»<wfci\  «Mt 

«r«kM4  «« lite^  w>«mk  Mift 

v>'*o«aftv't  (file  Jl^haesu.^  pr»  iini  iwi  jMi» 
«*oaKnt>  «i  ui*  nufe  m" 

y.t7ma>:t>awc»  *f  Uu^ 

.caftit  ^«a^tt  ^>Ai  r-,‘  kcuk  ;i< 
ygvy^.xv  lii  s»\jk» 

:.  rtf''c'W,r*  <;«  ;V  lejwcvv 

^  tkX«  ai^SKiCtfviL 

TV  i^rs?ec2  ». 

cv  wT,  AtrtVr  »f  ?Sr 

cf  tV  iwc^p*  «iscr  i*  w>»?  K»  iV«j 

tV  5tP»r.j:g<iC  IVktccw  mt  » 

^Vil  ttieiV^  *»i  wtuefik  I  MR  jb*Mr^  «» 

omied  Ml  V  Ml  RfcifciM  MocveltV^  «v«««c, 
frMc^|iRlK  thnitf^gh  tV  Msvr^«nQMi  g« 
Me  Jmtv  li  m  Mft\  u  iV  >au»r  UMr» 
iRNiraMut  M  Uie  rc»MR»f^  ««Mrh  vmruU 
m«2w«k  W  Secser  a 

re(Mrf  tW  |»tv<lHrtAt.xy  Mhi 

•.rr'*xMilMai  of  ^:Uk^kra^e'  mi  iV  «*> 

rx»»  arckVs  id  Kir«%»  fw>iKK>ew 

It  CMI  :«.‘RrvX^  V  Uiw^wtxit  tVt  iV 

«^'l«rtKDeot  i$  umvatc  M  iV 
rrtidetirr  d  t Vir  Meiw%uv« k»  « K*t 
tV«  wta  iVir  j>fT*tsec;«ce  ui  ihcoi  V 
?  wixhN.>ttt  tVv  wv  cor- 

i'Mlrtilii^T  ittAtteMvU  bv  «  M'  tvca- 

ViMo  tV  newifictKint  by  t  V 

BHidli  i^'TMMnmt  i>ii  t  V  feHU(vtt4itKiii  M' 

tV&r  fawti  Mid  MiW^HhSk  TVv  aik^ 
hoRiTTvr,  that  the  dumnutkai  the  du- 
tJM  mookl  cvcasaai  aa  cherts  d  t  V  m>- 
^xirts  rw  the  rxjwws  aM  thus  Wtad 
the  nun  m'  the«  mananKttutriu  $pe> 
nottt  as  this  mav  ^  rMkaav,  it  w 

hktiVt  ia  facl»  aiuce  eierr  \a>e  acv{aalait\l 
^Hh  Rasoaui  ciaxuDerve  itv.ttM'Sk  that,  as 
the  adhir  XK^ar  standbs  the  ut 

v\auct}tteoce  of  the  iltarh  trade*  hat'e  aiN 
taal^  and  \irtual)Y  much  eietxiikxl  the 
ni|x>»ts,  althvHi^h  the  ctwtvnalKHfcje  d^w 
munents  da  iK>t  nwike  it  a^H^Mr;  and 
this,  d  cottrsiis  aithiait  the  due  advan¬ 
tage  brir>g  derived  bv  the  revenue  itufii*. 

Would  it  not  be  better  Aw  Kowia*  un¬ 
til  her  pupuhitkin  has  xnaterialK  iaervae* 
ed,  to  discontinue  ad  utanufai'tures  e\- 
cepdn^  those  oi  her  native  raw  material* 
the  tauter  of  which  wouki,  in  at)  |wo- 
tiabilitv*  he  equivaient  to  the  introduc- 
tkai  of  her  neieaaar^  ftwei^n  comnxidities 
and  luxuriM?  since  it  t»  br  no  means 
)wohahle  that  the  demand  ibr  the  latter 
would  be  jnreaier  than  the  fhrmer  wtHild 
be  capable  ci coverii^.  It  la  an  aeinow* 
led^  axiom,  that  increaaed  Iropoita  w  Ul 
be  productive  of  increased  exjxwta,  and 
vk*  vtrm  ;  tar  the  stream  of  cowtuerce, 
like  that  of  water,  baa  a  tendency  to  keep 
its  lea  w>  that  you  cannot  detract  (Voni 
one  extmnity  without  jwoducing  a  de- 
Icnni nation  to  it  innn  the  other* 

Va  inattcra  now  stand,  the  Engltsh 
Vul.  Wi. 


hhatte  d  the  Vh«wdi  airochaat 
baa  ahs\  ac  tala*  >ora  wsateraat^  taiha^fi 
afaat  IV^rWso  ae  l!kUk  V 
•■aeaahhr  to  iW  tvprewMM’^w  *>f  Vs  a*, 
tens*  wteaw  pfc!o  »m  ha  ptocw'tioa ; 
Ihw  privacy  he  Sas  Weo  depevved 
aistf  he  w  te*«  pitetd  *wi  the  «an»e  titsw- 
1^  as  the  cMnetewi  awvhaaaw  M  the 
v\>aaary,  *L;»d  hahle  lo  V  dnq^ed  teatee 
the  A'wtet  cvw^tts  M  ^nniwe  wm  e%orj  m* 
vsat  *wwv\aw  Haa  dsdvaeat  «»  Ute 
treatnwM  itv>u»  ahet  »,wu  \NwuMryuwa  ex- 
jwrvc<icvd  u*au'\jL  the  Te^jU  of  i'aihaiMe* 
and  ahsch  .vS*\i  a  Iwstte  ut^wi  theau  and 
thetr  natxw) ! 

I'he  RusuansN*  akWaithstaaduy^  «te 
aaAsr  the  ;:roaite«t  ohli^Kins  to  the  hat^ 
lk»h  aaerebarts*  he  wKwe  d^ital  thvi 
aaay  V  Mud  m  V  sa^i^vttftl ;  awwe*  u 
the  Utter  ettiers  «m«  a  ixwwcact  wath  the 
ibreaer  Rw  the  sale  and  dehvefy  d  |ewMsi> 
At  the  evpiratewi  of  »t\  laaathe*  he  i» 
«.Miq|pEel  U'  pay  doara  hah'*  aad  »ouiaM»o» 
the  a  huie  money  at  the  tsaae  t  whetea», 
ia  the  nevttse  owe,  of  a  Kmaina  |vaf- 
•L-hasind  an  K4^pU>hman»  aKhoudb 
the  dehivf y  he  iumicdUie*  the  pt^v  uieni 
mu>t  be  iond  ,WR-irv\i ;  and  yet,  at  tV 
same  time*  they  a  ill  ileat  ^nith  the  Anw- 
Ticans*  Aw  barter  or  wxHiey*  tw  onK 
short  credit!. 

In  the  reijn  Catharine  the  S,xvnd* 
which  may  W  tedardol  as  the  AudwaUu 
tdc  i>f  the  coviwtry  *  the  rwhandr  between 
Si.  IVterabuidh  and  LotaKwi  w  as  a*  hifh 
as  Kwty-eidht  pence  fbr  the  ivmble*  whih 
txink-niUe*  and  atfio  were  six  per  cent  on 
saSwr*  ia  favvwu  of  the  hank -iKde  t  now* 
the  exchaude  is  under  mvjwnet  per  lou- 
io»  and  the  a^W  two  hundred  and  seventy* 
dx'e  per  cent*  ^it  has  tteeu  ai  three  hua- 
iirvd)  iti  favour  of  adver*  or  lather  a- 
dainst  the  bank' note.  ThisU  atuibutable 
to  the  rxeeae  of  iwiper-nKHtry  aihitrurily 
issued*  and  to  the  im|x<iUtic  iiuMiauiM  of 
the  lEovemment* 

Rusaia,  undiHib(cd\y*  (Vi^n  the  vast 
extent  of  her  terrltvwy,  and  the  immense 
variety  of  her  climate*  atiil,  and  produc¬ 
tions,  p^wacssea  within  herself  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  n#  extensive  commerce*  When 
she  knows  how  to  avail  herwelf  |iro|'»^b 
of  the  local  ad\auia|pxi  Naiurw  has 
abundaiitly  lavisluxl  upau  bsr*  she  w  ill 
uiwIoulHcdb  beconie  a  (teat  I'ommerciil 
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nation.  At  present,  however,  her  power, 
notwithstfMWlmg  she  has  the  vanity  to 
think  otherwise,  is  more  iileal  than  real  ; 
eh«  may,  not  unaptly,  be  resembled  to  a 
gigantic  child,*  too  little  advanced  from 
inAincy  to  thu^  aside  external  saiifMort, 
without  the  risk  of  injuring  those  priii- 
ct|>le8  which  are  calculated  eventually  to 
carry  it  to  manhood. 

As  to  her  trade,  it  is  scarcely',  at  this 
time,  worth  the*  attention  of  a  man  of 
capital,  unless  he  lie  a  Jew,  or  a  smug¬ 
gler,  and  w'ell  acquainted  with  every 
species  of  chicanery  and  meanness ; 
even  such  an  one  must  be  possessed  of 
consummate  cunning,  and  may  esteem 
himself  fortunate  if  he  succeeds  in  car¬ 
rying  his  point  without  the  Russian  out¬ 
witting  him. 

To  conciode^t  appears  impossiHe  that 
the  Emperor  can  *long  remain  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  injurious  consequences  of 
this  system  of  high  duties  and  pro¬ 
hibitions,  and  from  bis  known  character, 
it  may  be  hoped  that  he  will  direct  it 
to  be  altered,  particularly  when  he  sees 
the  effects  of  our  new  and  liberal  system 
of  commerce  in  producing  the  extension 
of  our  national  power,  and  the  welfare  of 
all  mankind. 

*  4  •  I .  * 

We  find  little  novelty  in  Mr- Hol¬ 
man's  remarks  respecting  the  ronte 
to  Moscow,*  in  that  capital.  The 
great  bell  which  has  been  described  by 
many  authors,  and  more  particularly 
and  accurately  by  Dr  Lyall,  whose 
work  contains  a  plate  of  it,  also  at¬ 
tracted  the  particular  attention  of 
Captain  Cochrane  and  Mr  Holman. 
Dr  Lyall  says  that  this  bell  has 
sometimes  b^n  called  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world ;  and  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  DO  individual  did  ever  re- 
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longs  to  the  Cathedral  at  Exeter 
only  weighs  five  tons  and  a  half 
From  these  statements,  the  reader 
may  have  some  idea  of  the  almost 
incredible  size  of  the  King  of  BelU. 

The  great  gun  of  Moscow  is  also 
much  talked  of,  and  is  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  one  of  ^  Clarke’s  vignettes. 
Dr  Lyall  says  it  is  laughingly  told, 
tl^t  in  this  gigantic  cannon  an  ad- 
iliiion  was  made  to  the  human  race, 
who  must  indeed  have  been  the  son 
nfa  ffun :  Captain  Cochrane,  whose 
stature,  by  the  bye,  is  diminutive, 
says  he  sat  upright  in  its  muzzle : 
and  the  blind  traveller,  detenninetl, 
since  he  could  not  see  it,  that  he 
would  *  revenge  himself  by  feeling, 
astonished  >  the  seijeant  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  party,  by  coolly  taking  oif 
his  coat  andcreeping  to  its  bottom. 

But  wc  shall  now  direct  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  readers  to  a  more  at¬ 
tractive  subject  than  great  bells  and 
great  guns,  of  which  not  a  few  are 
found  in  Moscow,  namely,  to  woman. 

My  power  of  discriminating  female 
beauty  has  so  often  been  called  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  f  have  so  frequently  been  told, 
that  it  matters '  not  to  me  whether  a 
woman  be  handsome  or  not,  that  a  few 
words  in  explanation  may  not  be  mal¬ 
apropos.  • 

In  this  respect,  as  well  as  under  other 
circumstances,  where  my  iiower  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  knowledge  of  external  things 
is  limited  by  the  deficiency  of  that  which, 
Addison  tells  us,  is  “  the  most  perfect 
and’  nnost  delightful  of  all  our  senses,” 
imagination  fills  up  the  hiatus. 

When  introduc^  to  a  lady,  if  I 
her  conversation  sensible  and  refined,  and 
her  opinions  expressed  in  an  agreeable 


it  without  his  wonder  being  ex-  tone  of  voice,  1  immediately  assume 
cited  at  the  enormous  magnitude  of  that  other  qualities,  more  or  less,  har- 
the  bell,  and  the  still  greater  folly  of  monize,  and  that  her  personal  attractions 
mankind.  Dr  Clarke  well  named  it  may  also  be  pleasing-  Imagination  now 
a  mountain  of  metal,  and  as  it  has  commences,  and  finds  no  difficulty  m 
no  competitor  in  weight,  in  magni-  heightening  the  picture  so  as  to  pamt 
tude,  or  in  value,  the  Russians,  not  beautiful,  since  we  natnraiy 

unappropriately,  have  nominated  it  ^  ^o  make  the  ol^ert  we 
the  Tsar  Kolokot,  or  King  of  Bells.  P*^  “  . 

l>r  LyJl  eorrected  all  prevlbus  wrU  ^ 

tMcnphona,  oil^owVWe;  and  were  dw 

in  noT^^  1°"*^  t^Uins  biotiftil  aaan  «.gel,  no 

10,(K»  pood^  equal  to  400,000  imroion  wookl  be  excited  in  my  niiwl- 

lvllOdmv%  ««  .eie...  _  ■  .....  _ ■■mr 


lUissian  poonda,  or  to  360,000  Eng¬ 
lish  pounds,  t.  e.  above  <160  tons, 
rile  great  bell  at  Pekin  i  weig^ 
lw,0ijK)  pounds  Eoglish,  and  the 
heaviest  bell  in  England,  which  be¬ 


lt »  true,  I  am  liable  to  •iwr 
in  forming  opinions  ftom  such  • 
but  if«  in  addition,  an  o|)portunity  w 
forded  me  of  feeling  the  hand,  and  touch¬ 
ing,  ever  80  lightly,  the  feature* 
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lace,  I  fancy  that  1  can,  from  their  soft-  is  as  follows :  The  |>crson  wlw  wants  a 
ness,  delicacy,  or  contour,  arrive  at  con-  saint,  after  making  his  selection,  lays  on 
elusions  so  certain,  that  1  am  vain  enough  the  counter  what  lie  thinks  an  adequate 
to  imagine  they  liave  not  proved  often  sum,  which,  if  the  manufacturer  does 
erroneous.  ,  not  consider  sufficient,  is  put  back  to 

rpi  r  11  •  *11  .  e  .u  •  be  then,  from  time  to  time,  makes 

The  following  illustrauon  of  the  ajdaion.,  until  the  other  is  ratisfik 
sui)erstitions  of  the  Russians  wc  ...  , ,  ,  , . 

well  remember.  ,  We  would  remark  on  this  passage, 

that  l>r  Lyall  has  indicated  various 
The  following  instance  has,  perhaps,  places  where  graven  images  are  wor- 
Kcarcely  a  parallel,  except  in  the  fenati-  Bliipped  by  the  Russians,  and  has 
cism  of  the  disciples  ol  Joanna  South-  given  a  representation  of  one  of 
c^:_About  three  years  since,  a  girl,  ,i,e,n  ._viz.  of  St.  Nicholas,  which 
thirteen  yrais  of  a^,  c^menced  dig.  jj  contained  in  the  very  centre  of  the 

^ng  with  hCT  hand,  under  a  linear  Kremlin:  and  that  although  the 

the  church  of  the  village  of  Goosciver,  m  _ _ •  •.  .  i  •  i. 

the  neighbourhood  rf  Moscow,  in  wn.  of  barte  ng  linages,  to  which 

«quen<l  of  communications  «id  to  have  "u 

been  received  in  various  dreams,  that  she  ‘h»t  >"  our  day  it  is  much 

would  find,  in  the  first  instance,  a  candle;  frequent,  and  that  we  lj*^e  our- 
secondly,  a  post ;  then  an  image,  which  ^d'^cs  purchas^  a  number  of  Russian 
was  to  be  placed  in  a  niche  of  the  church  images  in  the  image-market  at  Mos- 
left  pur|x>8ely  for  it ;  and,  lastly,  a  spring  COW. 

of  water,  that  would  become  the  source  After  the  absurd  opposition  which 
of  a  mi^ty  river.  The  nature  of  this  Dr  Lyall’s  “  Character  of  the  Hus- 
supernatural  communication  becoming  sians**  has  so  lately  called  forth  from 
known,  immense  crowds  flocked  to  the  the  Quarterly  Review,  he  must  feel 
spot,  to  witness  the  results  of  her  labours,  gratified  at  the  confirmation  of  his 
amongst  whom  were  many  sick  people,  opinions  by  Mr  Holman, 
who  expected  to  be  relieved  from  their  •  », 

infirmhies,  by  drinking,  or  washing  their  /he  Russian^  generally,  are  possessed 
sores  with  the  muddy  Water  that  collected  '““h  natural  quickness  of  mind,  and 
during  her  operations,  the  gmund  being  “"“hihty  of  feeling,  which  gives  ihcin 
compied  of  argillaceous  strata,  with  the  appeareance  of  being  a  cheerful,  amt- 
muchmoisture  from  rain.  In  the  course  “We,  and  open-hearted  people ;  but,  ala. ! 
of  her  pmceedings,  the  candle  and  post  concealed  niucl. 

made  their  api^rance;  but  the  police  d|smgfn“Ousi.ess  and  artful  policy,  a.  to 
then  interfered,  and  prevented  the  con-  dimin.sh  maten.i  ly,  on  clo«r  acquaint, 
tinuation  of  thl  fame,  in  consequence  of 

Otherwise  be  justly  entitled.  How  la¬ 
the  discovery  of  collusion  between  her  ^  \  j  ^ 

^  ..  mentable  it  is,  that  the  noble  mind  of 

parents  and  the  priest  and  clerk  of  the  u  u  w  i  j  u  .u 

village,  who  had  devised  this  extntordi-  “f" 

nat^ode  of  giving  celebrity  and  wealth 

to  a  poor  country  church.  It  is  generally  ?'  r*'  it,  k*  t.  i 

thoul^  that  the  afliir  terminate  hi  all  the  highest  cla^ 

are  not  altogether  exempt  from  a  tincture 

k  “  kHf  ’  *  of  ‘his  disS^itable  principle,  yet  it  is 

knouted,  and  banished  to  Siberia.  i/operates 

Mr  Holman  gives  the  following  most  actively,  so  as  to  degenerate  into 
account  of  the  Saint  of  Russia:  .  the  lowest  cunning,  meanness,  and  per. 

^  .  fidiousness,  and  cast  a  shade  of  obloquy 

In  their  worship,  the  Russians  profess  over  the  various  transactions  between  man 
not  to  address  any  image  that  is  carved  and  man;  in  short,  they  hesitate,  at  <’ no 
or  graven,  but  only  such  as  are  paiinted  breach  of  moral  duty,  so  ^t  they  can 
in  oil-colours  on  wood,  ^  the  artist  lying  accomplish  their  darling  objea  of  acquir* 
prostrate  on  his  face  while  engaged  iatbe  ing  money. 

divine  occupation.  is  soroe^ing  conscience,  truth,  and  honesty  are 

veiy  ludicrous  m  the  mode  of  obtainuig  made 

a  Mint  tom  the  manufactureri  do  Ml,  Uke  otherwise. of  tode!" 

not  purchase  him,  but  call  it  makmg  an  .  . 

exchange,  or  buying  the  gold  and  silver  The  only  excuse  that  can  be  ofihred  for 
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cuicate  !x?ttcr  conduct.  Indeed,  these 
people  are  so  little  aware  of  the  nature  of 
human  justice,  that  a  former  writer,  ad¬ 
verting  to  this  blemish  on  their  charac¬ 
ter,  observes,  that  “  in  w’hatever  they  do 
or  perpetrate,  they  think  they  are  acting 
right ;  and  as  they  seldom  look  back  on 
the  past,  or  anticipate  the  future,  they 
derive  little  advantage  in  the  culture  of 
their  moral  principles  from  experience.” 

In  further  extenuation,  it  may  be  urged, 
that  the  system  of  slavery  authorised  by 
the  government  necessarily  tends,  to  de¬ 
press  the  nobler  feelings,  and  degrade  the 
character  of  the  population  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr  Holman  gives  some  illustra* 
tions  of  the  ingenuity  and  cunning 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Russian 
})eople,  of  which  one  is  more  remark¬ 
able  than  the  others. 

Perhap.?,  for  ingenuity,  the  following 
trick  w  ould  not  be  surpassed  in  London 
or  Paris.  A  rcs{)ectable-looking  man  fell 
senseless  in  the  street  from  a  fit,  w'hen  a 
person  in  the  crowd  started  forw  ard,  ex- 
claiiniag,  Oh,  my  master  I  my  poor 
master  He  now  very  coolly  transfer¬ 
red  the  contents  of  the  unfortunate  gen¬ 
tleman's  pockets  into  his  own,  not  forget¬ 
ting  his  watch,  and  then,  with  all  the 
concern  imaginable,  requested  the  persons 
near  him  to  watch  his  poor  master,  w'hile 
he  ran  to  procure  an  equi})age  to  convey 
him  home.  On  being  observed  to  |>ass  a 
coach-stand  without  stopping,  the  cheat 
was  detected  ;  but  it  was  too  late,  for  he 
contrived  to  get  clear  off  with  his  booty. 

To  the  hospitality  and  charity  of 
the  Russians,  upon  which  Dr  Lyall 
has  dwelt  at  length,  both  Captain 
Cochrane  and  Mr  Holman  bear  wit¬ 
ness.  As  Dr  Lyall  maintains  that 
female  beauty  is  rare  in  Russia,  and 
the  Quarterly  Review  supports  a 
contrary  opinion,  we  must  allow  our 
readers  the  gratification  of  hearing 
what  the  blind  gentleman  has  to  say 
on  this  subject. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fascinating  than 
a  Russian  ball  or  dress-party,  where  the 
ladies  exhibit  all  the  taste  of  cur  Gallic 
neighbours,  and  which,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  on  such  occasions  surpasses  that 
of  our  fair  countryw-omen.  The  latter, 
however,  transcendantly  outrival  all  other 
w’omen  in  the  w'orld  in  their  morning 
costuinc :  in  short,  it  is  in  the  neatness 
and  sfm^dicity  of  her  dress  at  the  break- 
fa<l-tabic,  that  the  English  lady  evinces 
a  dogroc  of  |>miTricty  and  Hegance,  to 
which  no  f»arallcl  can  be  found.  The 


ladies  of  Russia,  indeed,  pay  so  litilc  at- 
tention  to  their  personal  apjiearance,  that 
throughout  the  morning  the  hair  is  ge¬ 
nerally  seen  in  paper,  and  the  body  in¬ 
elegantly  enveloped  in  a  loose  robe,’*iMi.- 
concU 

The  Russian  ladies  are  not  generally 
considered  handsome ;  nor  is  this  the 
mere  invidious  observation  of  a  stranger, 
for  the  Russian  gentlmen  themselves  are 
dis|x>sed  to  admit  the  superior  charms  of 
other  females;  and  I  have  frequently- 
heard  them  s)x;ak,  with  rapturous  delight, 
of  the  beauty  of  their  Polish  neighlx)urs. 
To  assert,  how-ever,  that  there  are  no 
handsome  women  in  Russia,  is  a  libel  not 
to  be  credited  ;  at  ail  events,  the  excep¬ 
tions  are  most  numerous  ;  and  if  they  are 
not  all  beautiful,  they  are  generally  ami¬ 
able,  frequently  fascinating,  and  possessed 
of  many  of  the  virtues  that  adorn  the  fe¬ 
male  sex. 

There  is  one  habit  attached  to  the  la- 
dicsof  this  country,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
detracts  materially  from  the  interest  they 
W’ould  otherw-ise  excite  in  the  eye  of  on 
Englishman— the  disgusting  custom  of 
taking  snufl',  and  fur  which  I  can  imagine 
no  reasonable  excuse.  They  arc  also  more 
intensely  devoted  to  card-playing  than  is 
rational,  or  consistent  w'ith  mere  amuse- 
ment.  .  I  knew  a  married  lady,  with  a 
young  family,  who  had  such  a  passion  for 
these  occupations,  that  the  cards  or  snufl- 
box  w-ere  scarcely  ever  out  of  her  hands. 
I  also  heard  of  an  instance,  where  a  priest 
came  to  confess  a  lady  while  engaged  at 
cards,  w'hen  he  was  requested  to  wait  un¬ 
til  she  had  finished  her  game. 

Tliere  is  also  a  complete  coinci¬ 
dence  of  Captain  Coclirane’s  and  Mr 
Holman's  account  of  the  state  of  the 
Russian  peasantry,  with  that  of  Dr 
Lyall,  previously  given,  and  indeed 
quoted  in  our  pages. 

Nor  is  the  condition  of  the  lower  pea¬ 
santry  so  degraded  or  pitiable,  as  has  been 
generally  imagined.  With  all  its  exer¬ 
tion  of  arbitrary  power,  the  government 
is  sufficiently  paternal  to  adopt,  generalh, 
the  most  excellent  measures  to  promcHc 
their  best  interests.  It  is  true,  the  Krfs 
are  much  exposed  to  the  caprices  of  their 
more  immediate  lords,  who  owwional  y 
exercise  the  privileges  they  possess  wnt 
a  rigidity  amounting  to  despotism  ? 
they  have  advantages  which,  w’ith  indus¬ 
try,  will  generally  enable  tlicm  to  wo 
through  the  fetters  of  indigence,  attain 
wealth,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  and 
ries  of  life,  as  far  as  the  constitution 
iheir  minds  admit  of  it.  One 
stance,  however,  has  often  excited  am 
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jviinful  feeling  in  my  breast,  a  feeling 
amounting  to  indignation ;  the  manner 
in  which  jwrsons  who  possess  rank  make 
use  of  the  whip,  to  stimulate  the  peasants 
to  exertion  ;  a  fact  that  I  have  frequently 
been  sensible  of,  at  the  various  post-sta¬ 
tions  which  I  have  made  on  my  journey. 
It  is  true,  that  this  is  part  of  a  system 
which  custom  has  rendered  familiar,  if  not 
necessary  ;  and  in  consequence,  it  appears 
not  to  gall  the  mind,  however  much  the 
body  may  suffer  from  it ;  and  at  all  events, 
it  excites  none  of  that  \varmth  of  injured 
feeling,  or  ispirit  of  retaliation,  that  would 
instantly  burst  forth  in  the  bosom  of  an 
Englishman,  subjected  to  similar  treat¬ 
ment. 

Notwithstanding  Dr  Lyall’s  and 
Captain  Cochrane’s  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  had 
the  hardihood  and  disingenuousness 
— but  unaccountable  weakness,  for 
detection  was  unavoidable — to  assert, 
that  now*a-days  “  alavcrif  in  Russia 
is  stript  of  all  its  horrors** — that  no 
master  is  permitted  to  Jlug  his  slaves** 
— “  that  this  punishment  can  only  he 
awarded  by  the  police** — and,  thcit  in 
the  Moscovite  provinces  **JlageUa^ 
tion  no  longer  exists,  either  as  an 
*  imperial  amusement,*  or  as  a*  high 
privilege  of  the  superior  nobility*  *.** 

The  next  extracts  from  Mr  Hol¬ 
man  will  confirm  Dr  Lyall's  accu¬ 
racy,  and  put  the  Reviewer  to  the 
blush — if  blush  he  can  ; — for  we  sus- 
]>ect  he  is — like  these  Russians  wlio 
dandled  him  out  of  his  reason — not 
very  liable  to  the  calls  of  conscience. 

A  few  hours  afterwards,  while  descend¬ 
ing  another  mountain,  a  sudden  turn  in 
the  road  brought  us  in  contact  ivith  a 
l>easant’8  sledge,  which,  although  we 
)iassed  over  it,  fairly  upset  and  materially 
injuretl  our  own  carriage,  and  at  the 
same  time  threw  down  two  of  our  horses. 
As  a  return  for  his  carelessness,  the  feld- 
jager  beat  our  driver  unmercifully  with 
his  steel-sheathed  sword.  In  the  course 
of  the  same  day  we  were  again  over¬ 
turned. 

On  the  following  day  (Jan.  20th  1824) 
the  weather  was  extremely  fine,  but  se¬ 
verely  cold.  We  were  this  day  twice  up¬ 
set  when  approaching  the  town  of  I»wer 
Odinsk ;  |>artly,  I  conceived,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  terror  with  which  the  feld- 
jager  had  inspired  the  driver  by  his  re- 
|>oated  chastisements  with  his  sabre.  As 


1  was  now  becoming  accustomed  to  it,  [ 
lay  quiet  in  the  sledge,  while  .the  feld- 
jager  got  out  to  beat  the  driver  and  assist 
him  in  putting  all  right  again. 

As  we  do  not  find  any  very  pecu¬ 
liarly  striking  points  in  our  tra¬ 
veller’s  progress  from  Moscow  to 
Yekatrinburg,east  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains,  we  shall  merely  quote  his  re¬ 
flections  on  setting  out  to  Siberia. 

My  situation  was  now  one  of  extreme 
novelty,  and  my  feelings  corresponded 
with  its  peculiarity.  I  was  engaged  un¬ 
der  circumstances  of  unusual  occurrence, 
in  a  solitary  journey  of  several  thousand 
miles,  through  a  country,  perha|)s  the 
wildest  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
whose  inhabiumts  were  scarcely  yet  ac¬ 
counted  within  the  pale  of  civilization ; 
with  no  other  attendant  than  a  rude  Tar¬ 
tar  p)stiIlion,  to  whose  language  my  ear 
was  wholly  unaccustomed.  And  yet  I 
w'as  sup|X)rted  by  a  feeling  of  happy  con¬ 
fidence,  with  a  calm  resignation  to  all 
the  inconveniences  and  risks  of  my  ar¬ 
duous  undertaking ;  nay,  I  even  derived 
a  real  inward  gratification,  in  the  pro- 
sjiect  of  retirement  from  the  eternal  round 
of  pleasure  and  social  enjoyments  of  which 
1  had  been  participating  to  a  degree  of 
satiety  that  l^an  to  be  oppressive  :  again 
and  again  I  interested  myself  by  contrast¬ 
ing  my  voluntary  exile  with  the  constrain¬ 
ed  banishment  of  the  numerous  unfor¬ 
tunate  wretches  w'ho  have  been  doomed 
to  languish  aw'ay,  in  the  inhospitable 
wilds  I  W'as  about  to  traverse,  the  rem- 
nant  of  a  protracted  existence,  aggravated 
by  an  eternal  separation  from  all  the  bles- 
sings  that  they  have  deemed  most  dear 
to  them  in  life. 

The  author  gives  an  animated 
picture  of  his  feelings  when  he  got 
out  of  Europe. 

I  W'as  now  crossing  the  Ural  Moun. 
tains,  which  separate  Euro|)e  and  Asia, 
and  my  heart  bounded  with  joy  that  I 
had  accomplished  so  considerable  a  |)art 
of  my  journey,  and  w'as  entering,  as  it 
were,  upon  a  new  world,  a  world  of 
strangers,  with  Providence  only  as  my 
guide.  1  had  now  succeeded  in  what 
had  been,  for  many  years,  one  of  the 
most  ardent  objects  of  my  wishes,  but 
which  I  had  little  cx|>ectation  of  realiz- 
ing— -a  desire  of  visiting  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  globe.  Tlie  satisfaction  I  felt 
is  indescribable,  and  served  to  animate 
me  with  increased  zeal  to  perseverance 
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«)lii>tacle,  every  diHScuUy,  would  give  way  entertainments  of  the  evening  at 

liefore  me.  With  my  mind  thus  enthu*  gentleman’s,  consiutcdi  as  usual,  of 

siastically  interested,  I  arrived  at  Yeka-  sup|)er,  with  cards  and  conversa- 

trinburg.  ^*on.  I  noticed  one  peculiarity,  which 

.  ,,  t-  1  •  introduction  of  punch  iminedi- 

.  i nere^are^soinc  beautiful  spots  in  ately  after  tea;  most  of  the  gentlemen 
dreary  Siberia,  as  wc  were  long  ago  partook  of  it.  It  was  pre^iared  without 
informed  by  Pallas,  and  one  of  them  lemons,  which  are  proliably  too  scarce  to 
is  now  occupied  by  a  countryman,  be  procured  in  this  countrj'.  The  ladies, 
Mr  Major,  a  great  mechanical  genius.  many  of  the  gentlemen,  refreshed 
It  is  thus  described  by  Mr  Holman,  themselves  with  different  kinds  of  pre. 

^  ser\’ed  fruits,  which  stood  on  a  table  in 

The  estate  comprises  about  tw'o  square  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  which  were 
miles,  and  the  village,  w'hich  is  named  eaten  by  each  person  with  the  same  spoon, 
Istock,  is  most  delightfully  situated,  being  a  circumstance  I  was  at  the  time  ignorant 
excellently  watered  by  diderent  rivers,  of,  but  w'hich  I  afterwards  learnt  was  a 
and  abounding  w'ith  wood,  game,  fish,  common  custom  throughout  Russia. 

and  the  most  luxurious  verdure.  i  •  .  i.  m 

With  regard  to  the  society  of  To- 

Yekatrinbui^  is  described  by  bolsk,  Mr  Holman  found  it  truly 
Cochrane,  and  our  author  adds  some  respectable  and  agreeable,  and  so 
particulars  worthy  of  remark.  did  Captain  Cochrane.  But  indeed 

^  „  Clarke  said  enough,  from  well-found- 

'kekatr.nburg,  founded  by  Peter  the  ed  report,  to  show  that  this  distant 

^  T  TTk  ^  to"")  the  name  of  which  was  heard 

empr^,  cout^os  about  twdve  thousatHl  „;,h.  horror  at  a  distance,  is  one  of 
lohabitanu.  Perhaps  a  duller  town  for  , 

a  uavellcr  cannot,  be  found.  lu  more  cheapest  and  most  de  ightful  m 
respectable  population  consists  of  gor  globe— the  very  temple  of  ease, 

vernment  ofhccra,  attached  to  the  mines  luxury,  and  amusement, 
and  manufaciories  in  its  neighbourhood.  '  Holman  advanced  by  the  usual 
It  has  a  post  from  St.  Petersburgh  only  post-road  through  Kainsk,  'J'omsk, 
once  in  the  week,  which  is  seventeen  Krasno-Yarsk,  to  Irkutsk,  which 
days  on  the  road,  and  w'hich,  of  course,  proved  the  boundary  of  his  eastern 
auticipates  all  the  public  news,  so  that  excursion. 

little  information,  except  of  a  private  From  whatever  cause  it  originated, 
nature,  can  be  gleaned  from  the  tra-  it  seems  as  if  some  suspicion  had  be- 
vcller  who  makes  it  in  his  route.  The  come  prevalent  that  Mr  Holman  was 

tow  n  conuins  seven  stone  churches,  and  jn  reality  a  spy, _ a  “  blind  spy 

a  nunnery,  besides  some  excellent  stone-  ^nd,  indeed,  rewrt  even  said  that  his 
hou^,  w  here  the  merchanu  principally  blindness  was  feiirned,  the  better  to 
re.ide:  one  of  these.  ocrapM  by  the  coverhisulterior  views.  At  all  events, 
senator,  ,s  almost  worthy  of  being  a  royal  ^  government  had  taken 

residence.  The  streets  arc  not  tiaved,  *  i  Uoil  ollnur  \fr 

and  consequently  very  dirty  aOer  rain !  ^e  alarm.  But  we 
from  the  situation  of  the  town,  however,  Holman  to  tell  us  his  ow 

they  siKin  lieeomc  dry  again,  p^icularly  ,  2  188*._I  was  this  day  dt- 

",  summer,  so  that  the  ch.et  meonve-  j  govemor-gcneral,  after  hU 

n,en«  ,s  fell  at  the  eommeneemet  and  ^  retbed.  when  our  con- 

rea'in.,upo  winter.  versation  turned  upon  some  news  that 

In  page  315  of  our  Number  for  arriv^  from  St. 

quarto,  respecting  the  Emperor  had  sent 

the  Russians,  even  at  the  tint  tabjes,  that  his  Im- 

partaking,  in  succession,  of  jellies,  ,^^81  Mai^y  wookl  not  consent  to  my 
marm^des,  and  preserved  fruits,  embarking  from,  or  even  proceeding  u> 
with  the  same  spoon,  which  well  il-  Kamstchaika,  and  was  much  concerned 
lustrates  the  want  of  nicety,  which,  that  I  should  have  advanced  thus  far  into 
as  might  be  expected,  prevails  among  Siberia,  without  that  attendance  whic 
their  countrymen,,  even  in  Siberia,  my  affliction  made  necessary,  «  an> 
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knowledge  of  the  language ;  he  hod  there- 
fore  sent  this  officer  for  my  |)rotectiun, 
and  directed  him  to  accom|Kiny  me  on 
my  return  to  Europe.  ]lis  excellency 
then  suggested,  that  it  would  be  better 
not  to  allow  the  circumstance  to  trans¬ 
pire,  as  no  other  person  was  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  fcld-jager's  com¬ 
mission. 

This  was  a  most  severe  disappointment 
of  my  favourite  project  and  sanguine  ex¬ 
pectations. 


inquisitorial  conduct  of  the  police  of 
Irkutsk,  as  was  our  traveller. 

The  police  of  Irkutsk  is  so  excellently 
regulated,  that  you  cannot  walk  out  after 
dark,  without  being  challenged  in  nil 
directions  by  watchmen.  As  a  sulMtt- 
tute  for  our  rattle,  and  as  a  mode  of 
communicating  with  each  other,  -these 
guardians  of  the  night  carry  with  them  a 
mallet,  with  which  they  beat  a  plunk  of 
wood,  when  the  signal  is  re|)ented  in  suc¬ 
cession  by  each  of  them  :  this  strict  vigi¬ 
lance  is  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  number  of  exiles  with  which  the 
city  and  its  neighbourhood  abound,  and 
who  not  unfrequently  commit  deprcilu- 
tions. 
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contributed  to  this  is,  that  the  merchants 
of  St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow  have 
latterly  adopted  the  plan  of  sending  their 
own  agents  to  transact  their  business. 
Another  cause  is,  that  there  are  two  fairs 
held  annually  at  Irkutsk,  which  are  open 
to  merchants  frimi  all  parts  of  Hussia  $ 
and  which  not  only  prevent  the  exclu* 
sive  monopoly  of  those  of  Irkutsk,  and 
reduce  the  quantity  of  their  sales,  but 
oblige  them,  from  the  spirit  of  compe¬ 
tition,  to  dispose  of  their  comnnodities  at 
lower  prices  than  they  would  otherwise 
take.  They  have  strongly  petitioned  the 
governor-general  to  suppress  these  fairs, 
but  he  is  too  honourable  and  patriotic 
to  s.'icriiice  the  good  of  the  community  for 
individual  interest. 

Another  powerful  cause  operates  to 
depress  the  profits  of  the  Irkutsk  mer- 
cliants — the  economy  now  observed  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  government  con¬ 
tracts,  which,  previous  to  the  present 
governor's  administration,  were  conduct¬ 
ed  uix>n  the  most  fraudulent  principles, 
so  as  to  have  been  the  sources  of  immense 
opulence  to  the  contracting  merchants, 
as  w'ell  as  the  government  officers.  In 
the  article  of  grain,  for  instance,  one 
rouble  per  jxkxI  is  only  now  paid  by  go¬ 
vernment  ;  whereas,  three  years  ago,  the 
contract  price  was  three  roubles.  It  has 
even,  during  the  present  summer,  been 
purchased  by  the  inhabitants  as  low  as 
forty  copeck^  What  a  saving  this  is, 
both  to  the  government  and  the  people  ! 
and  bow  satisfactory  must  be  the  feelings 
of  the  present  governor-general,  in  thus 
having  merited  the  approbation  of  his 
Kmperor,  and  the  blessings  of  the  poor  ! 
I  have  often  been  present  when  this  ex¬ 
cellent  man  has  stimulated  the  peasantry 
to  the  pursuits  of  industry,  and  had  my 
feelings  highly  excited  by  my  admiration 
of  his  philanthropy  and  patriotism. 
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what  has  generally  been  deenK>d  one  of 
the  most  savage  and  inhospitable  coun¬ 
tries  inhabited  by  a  civilized  people,  but 
in  the  bosom  of  which  I  had  met  with 
kindness  and  the  warmest  frieodship, 
with  a  spirit  of  as  true  philanthropy  us 
actuates  any  other  people  it  has  yet  been 
my  lot  to  associate  with.  Rich  in  the 
productions  of  nature,  its  great  deficiency 
is  a  scantiness  of  population ;  but  even 
in  this  respect,  instead  of  meeting  with 
mere  tribes  of  wandering  Tartars,  as  k 
generally  ex|)ected,  you  find  many  po¬ 
pulous  tow  ns,  whose  inhabitants  possess 
a  iefinement  of  manner  scarcely  8ur|iass. 
ed  by  the  first  cities  of  Europe. 

It  Ls  an  old  observation,  that  the  great- 
er  the  degree  of  civilization  a  country 
has  attained,  the  less  genuine  is  its  prin¬ 
ciple  of  hospitality  ;  since  forms  and  ce¬ 
remonies  take  the  place  of  the  natural 
feelings,  and  that  warmth  of  soul  which 
welcomes  the  stranger  and  the  destitute ; 
in  Siberia,  however,  I  could  not  but  ic- 
mark,  that  there  w’as  a  greater  combina- 
tion  of  these  contrary  principles  than  1 
had  elsewhere  observed.  Its  inhabitants 
do  not  merely  present  their  visitor  with 
the  ordinary  and  cheaply-purchased  ne¬ 
cessaries  of  life,  the  pnxluctions  of  their 
immediate  soil,  but  the  expensive  luxu- 
ries  of  distant  countries  are  accumulated 
for  his  use,  and  lavished  ui)on  him  in 
profusion. 

We  sliall  now  return  to  the  Blind 
Spi/*s  movenjents. 

On  Friday  the  14th,  I  was  sitting  with 
his  Excellency,  when  he  enquired  whe¬ 
ther  I  was  prepared  to  set  out  with  the 
feld-jager,  as  he  could  not  remain  any 
longer ;  to  which  1  replied,  that  it  was 
not  my  intention  to  return  os  yet,  unless 
I  w'as  com})elled  to  do  so.  He  then  saidi 
“  You  are  compelled."  1  urged  that  I 
had  not  sufficient  money  with  me  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  so  long  a  journey.  This 


Mr  Holman’s  account  of  the  bos-  the  expenses  of  so  long  a  journey.  This 

pitality  of  Siberia  is  in  consonance  objection  he  made  light  of,  assuring  me, 
with  the  former  experience  of  all  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  enforce 
travellers.  ^Ye  are  afraid,  however,  the  Emperor's  orders,  and  that  he  wou 
he  has  stretched  his  reasoning  too  accommodate  me  with  whatever 
far,  when  he  talks  of  this  region  as  a  nilght  require.  1  r^oined,  that  U  w 
whole  being  inhabited  by  a  ciet-  habit  to  borrow  nooney, 

lirxd  people/’  We  believe  the  really  “  n^er.  I 

eimfced  jieople,  or  rather  civilized  in-  *"*  *"  '*  “  resoonsiblc  for 

r.abHantl  are  the  Kuarfan  employh,  S 

chiefly  associated.  But  Mr  Holman  ^  considered  as  a  prisoner,  the  direc- 
must  be  allowed  to  speak  for  himself,  Empeior  were,  to  treat  roc  w 

February  9th — Finding. myself  better  -an  independent  gentleman, 
this  morning,  I  prepared  to  take  leave  of  my  pleasure,  and^itb 

Yckatrinburg,  Siberia,  and  Asia!  nor  tention  ;  only  that  I  was  to  w  cono 

was  it  without  emotions  of  the .  eincerest  from  out  of  the  empire,  with  tne 
regret,  that  I  felt  myself  about  to  quit,  of  two  points  to  leave  it  at:  vU* 
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the  Austrian  or  the  Prussian  frontier.  I  Had  I,  indeed,  been  dis|io«ed  to  seardi 
gave  the  preferonw  to  the  fonner,  but  out  the  faults  of  the  Jand,  I  cerUlnW  had 
e^ressed  niy  anxious  witfh  to  lie  permit-  ample  time 'and  o^iiortuiiity  to  do  ^5 
led  to  make  a  detour  before  arriving  at  but  to  me  avch  an  oocujiation  would  have 
that  point ,  and  then  proceeded  to  detail  aifuitied  no  gratification.  Nor  did  1  on¬ 
to  his  Excellency  the  plan  I  have  before  ter  8ibwia  with  any  view  of  forming  a 
mentioned.  •  This,  however,  was  declared  catalogue  of  crimes,  since  a  Newgate 
to  te  impossible.  Anxious  to  make  some  Calendar  has* no  charms  for  me.  I  would 
\  action  from  my  former  route,  I  then  rather  commiserate,  or  throw  a  veil  over, 
solidted  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  less  ex-  the  failings  of  a  nation,  than  expose  them 
tensive  drcait  by  Omsk,  Orienhurg,  and  to  obloquy.  . 

Saratoflf  j  but  the  only  modification  which  AJy  chief  motives  for  undertaking  this 
I  could  obtain,^  was  ])ermission  to  go  by  arduous  journey,  were  the  love  of  novelty, 
Omsk  and  Ishim,  which  made  the  dis-  and  desire  of  obtaining  Informaiion  re- 
tance  much  the  same  as  by  Tobolsk.  I  specting  the  customs  and  manners  of  ,an 
then  enquired  whether  I  should  be  allow-  immense  empire,  at  present  so  little 
ed  to  visit  my  friends  at  the  different  known,  and  which,  feelings  were  height- 
points  of  my  jouroey ;  this  was  consented  ened  by  the  recollections  of  interest  for- 
to,  but  the  feld-jager  w'as  to  accompany  merly  derived  during  eight  ycars^  services 
me.  ^  I  was  also  obliged  to  stipulate  for  on  the  coast  of  North  America,  for  1  ex- 
permission  to  take  Moscow  on  my  route,  pected  to  find  a  great  similarity  between 
in  order  to  enable  me  to  make  my  requi-  the  climate  and  productions  of  the  two 
site  pecuniary  arrangements  for  future  countries.  I  anticipated  that  the  farthw 
proceedings.  After  this,  I  agreed  to  set  I  penetrated  into  the  interior,  the  more  I 
off  at  the  time  appointed,  which  was  on  should  be  interested  with  the  primitive 
the  following  Sunday,  or  Monday  at  the  simplicity  and  manners  of  the  Russian 
farthest.  and  Tartar  tribes.  I  had  partly  accom- 

Again  he  savs  -  plished  my  anticipations,  but  the  more 

o  >  j  >  interesting  part  was  about  to  be  entered 

On  reflection,  I  could  in  no  way  ac-  upon.  I  had  hitherto  only,  as  it  ivere, 
count  for  the  motives  of  the  Russian  go-  been  feeling  my  way,  but  now  was  be- 
vernment,  in  denying  a  humble  individual  coming  svfliciently  acquainted  with  the 
Hke  myself,  whose  affliction  and  circum-  language  of  the  country,  to  facilitate  my 
stances  placed  him  peculiarly  in  their  collection  of  more  original  information, 
power,  the  gratification  of  travelling  in  The  only  consolation  that  was  offbred  me 
its  territories,  according  to  his  inclina-  in  return  for  my  cruel  disappointment 
lions.  I  did  not  conceive  that  they  could  was,  that  it  vi*as  the  Emperor’s  own  act  t 
suspect  me  of  any  motives  or  conduct  &n  assurance,  the  troth  of  which  I  have 
obnoxious  to  their  feelings  ;  yet  it  appear-  no  reason  to  call  in  quesrton ;  but  I  can¬ 
ed  singular,  that  I  should  be  regarded  pf  not— will  not,  believe  that  the  magna- 

suffleient  importance  to  have  a  lieutenant  nimous  and  benevolent  Alexander  wo^d 

of  the  corps  of  feld-jagers  sent  a  distance  have  interfered  with  my  rational  and  in^ 
of  four  thou^nd  miles  to  attend  ray  nocent  gratifications,  and  much  more, 
raovein'ents,  and  watch  over  me.  that  he  would  have  sanctioned  the  harsh 

.  What  was  the  real  motive  for  such  an  measures  to  which  t  wm  afuirwoedt  sab- 

exertion  of  arbitrary  power*  will,  proba-  jected,  unless  his  fodings  had  been  liifhi- 

bly,  never  be  devdopW.  1  am  unwilling  enced,  or  his  <»nfidcnce  abused,  by  rote- 
to  beKeve" that  I  had  given  ofifence  to  any  repreaentttion  !  ‘  • 

Individual  who  would  be  so  baife  as  to  .  wiU  behanu’d  if  some  eternal  villain, 
misrepresdit  ifie  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  t  ^  insinuating  rogue,  ’ 

and  felt  asnured  that  no  public  ok  cogging,  cozening'sUVe,  to  get  some 

expression  hod  ever  escapcdmylipas  whkh  o««  /  t 

could  be  jusHy  wnstraed  into  disrespect  ^  devised  a  slander*” 

of  his  Majesty’s  person^  or  the  oiensnres 

of  his  government.  In  fact,  I  whi  lop  know,  SQinotbing^  of 

well  awue,  before  I  entered  the  em]>ire,  jnii^  viij]  Ur,  HoIinaD  t  (111- 

of  the  imtote  of  an  arbitmy  government,  but  die  railie  «f  MsJrcat- 

to  expoM  royaelf  to  the  risk  of  itt  rwent-  ^  devOapei  ,  .Wp,  V 

mem,  and  where  I  knew  everjr  Mmiger  ^  through  the  continenul. 
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purpose  of  conducliiig  Mr  Holman 
from  Siberia. 

We  shall  not  follow  tins  gentle¬ 
man's  progress  from  Irkutsk  with 
his  unwelcome  companion,  nor  al¬ 
lude  to  his  mishaps  as  they  travelled 
rapidly. 

When  approaching  Yekatrinburg, 
the  author  says, 

I  now  met  with  the  first  marked  in¬ 
dication  of  the  hypocrisy  Of  the  govem- 
ntent,  in  professing  not  to  consida*  me  in' 
the  light  of  a  prisoner.  As  we  approached 
Yekatrinburg,  1  was  particularly  anxious, 
in^ead  of  proceeding  to  the  town,  to  have 
rested  at  the  bouse  of  my  estimable  friend 
Mr  M  .  ,  where  I  had  received  so  much 

kindness  on  a  former  occasion,  and  whom 
I  had  promised  to  revisit  should  I  return 
that  way.  This,  however,  was  not  per¬ 
mitted,  and  I  was  compelled  to  drive  past 
his  house  without  so  much  as  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  enter  it.  This  was  truly  pain¬ 
ful  to  me,  and  a  violence  inflicted  on  both 
my  person  and  feelings,  fbr  which  I  know 
not  hmv  to  offer  the  slightest  palliation  or 
excuse.  * 

The  party  litTing  reached  Moscow^ 
they  early  waited  uponMrH.’s  bank¬ 
ers,  Messrs  Gillibrand  and  Holiday ; 
and  after  therr  return, 

the  Md-jagerwent  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  governor  and  comBMndant,  and  as  I 
had  the  honoar  of  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  latter  gentleman,  I  was  desirous 
to  have  accompanied  him ;  this,  however, 
he  would  not  consent  to,  but  promised  to 
CQBimunioate  my  wishes  to  him,  and  let 
me  know  the  re^t.  On  his  return,  he 
informed  me,  that  neither  of  these  gentle- 
nnen  desired  to  see  me,  but  that  the  former 
had  consented  that  I  should  remain  two 
or  three  days  in  Moscow,  which  would  be 
the  extreme  limit  The  master  of  police, 
however,  I  was  told,  would  wait  upon 
me  to  communicate  the  intelligence  in 
formL  He  also  announced  to  me,  that  I 
was  not  fo  call  at  the  houses  of  any  of  my 
fVf(aK!s,-not’excq)Hng‘  my  hankers  ;  but 
they  were  to  be  permitted  to  visit  me  at 
my  hotel  during  three  dare -of  my  stay  at 
Moacow- 

This  being  the  case,  I  determined  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  and  therefore,  in  a 
jocular,  mood,  drew  up  the  fbllowinf^  no¬ 
tice,  to  apprise  them  of  my  sitoation. 

;  “CIRCULAR. 

**  The  primoer  Holman,  begs  leave  to 
o^q^nt  his  friends  in  Moscow,  that  he 
jost  anived  fromiSiberia,  under -charge 
of  a  fdd  jager.  As  his  keeper  does  not 


allow  him  to  visit  his  friends,  he  begs  ti» 
inforni  them,  that  he  may  be  setu  at  the 
Hotel  de  r  Europe,  in  the  Twcrskoi,  lor 
three  days  only*.  Should  it  he  necotsury 
for  him  to  remain  in  Moscow  any  lougir, 
no  person  will  be  allowed  to  vivii  him  af¬ 
ter  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  bis 
physician  and  banker. 

“  P.  S.  He  has  just  learnt,  that  a  tai¬ 
lor  will  be  included  iu  the  exception, 
which  precludes  the  risk  of  his  being  tx- 
posed  on  the  frontiers  sans  culottc.'' 

As,  however,  I  was  fnterdicted  from 
writing  by  my  feld.jager,  I  was  obliged 
to  resort  to  a  stratagem  to  draw  up  the 
above  circular,  or,  in  other  words,  to  use 
a  nautical  expression,  to  get  to  wiudvard 
of  his  vigilance,  for  as  soon  as  1  heard 
him  asleep  at  night,  I  crept  out  of  bed, 
took  try  writing  machine  from  my  port¬ 
manteau,  and  conamitted  to  paiwr  what¬ 
ever  I  desired. 

We  cannot  but  remark  the  tran¬ 
quil,  amiable,  and  playful  state  of 
mind  in  which  our  author,  suffering 
under  total  blindness,  and  the  op¬ 
pression  of  despotic  power,  sits  down 
by  stealtb  and  writes  his  circular, 
which  highly  amused  his  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

Mr  Holman  has  given  us  some  ra¬ 
ther  tedious  details  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  governor,  the  master 
of  police,  his  physician,  the  fcld-ja- 
ger,  and  an  attendant,  or  police  spy, 
who  replaced  the  last  person  when¬ 
ever  he  was  absent ;  so  that  our  tra¬ 
veller  was  never  left  alone,  nor  with 
his  friends.  Being  unwell,  he  re¬ 
fused  to  quit  Moscow,  and  as  his 
physician  said  there  was  a  risk  in 
taking  his  departure,  and  advised  his 
remaining  beyond  the  three  allotted 
days,  after  much  fuss,  and  a  com¬ 
munication  to  the  governor  on  the 
sul^ect,  the  author  received^  “  the 
following  humane  communication 

from  0^  goVernor,”-.tb.t  he  bad 

permiasion  to  remain  until  the  mor¬ 
row,  when  he  roust  leave  the  cityr 
whatever  night  be  the  state  of  his 
healths 

How' ridiculous*  it  must  ap|>ew,  th** 
the  government  of  the  mighty  Rusiaan 
empire  should  make  the  residence  of  a  day 
or  two  loitiger  in  its  territori^  of  a  single 
humble  and  afticted  individual  like  my¬ 
self,  an  bbject  of  such  immense 
ance,  as  to  induce  them  to  kurry  n 
away  at  the  risk  of  his  life ;  «0 
and  subject  of  a  friendly  nation,  frO 
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n  hich  they  had  atccejned,  and  arc  still  ac* 
cc)HiRgf  all  the  right:*  of  hos|iitality  ;  a- 


livering  me  my  pas.s)>ott,  and  assuring 
me  that  it  was  correct,  wc  |iartod,  with 


gainst  whom  no  oft’etice,  either  poiitiofU.  mutual  congratulations  on  our  resiiective 


or  moral,  hod  been  proved,  or  even  ao 
much  as  brought  to  the  threshold  of  ac- 


libcrations.  I  immediately  drove  forward 
in  the  direction  of  Cracow,  when  I  might 


cusation,  and  whom  they  (hypocritically,  well  say  that  I  had  the  wortd  before  me, 
indeed)  professed  to  consider,  not  as  a  i>ri-  and  Providence  for  my  guide,  since  my 


soner,  but  as  a  gentleman  travelling  for  postilion  and  myself  were  quite  inca|mble 
his  own  gratUication  ;  and  yet  were  cruel  of  exchanging  a  sentence  with  each  other, 
enough  to  compel  him,  contrary  to  his 

inclinations,  to  an  incessant  journey  of  Thus,  after  travelling  nearly  five 
nearly  five  thousand  miles,  at  this  incle-  thousand  miles  with  the  fleld-jager, 
inent  season,  through  the  wildest  country  Mr  Holman  again  found  himself  at 
ia  the  world,  extending  over  him  the  liberty  ;  but  owing  to  an  irregula- 
strictest  and  roost  jealous  surveillance,  rity  of  his  passport,  notwithstamling 
and  denying  him  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  assurances  of  the  Russians  that 
a  friend  in  private,  or  even  of  addressing  all  was  in  order,  he  was  deUined 
a  countryman  in  his  native  language  !  three  weeks  at  Cracow 
There  must  have  been  a  wakiicu  some-  Pfotn  Austria,  the  author  procect). 
where.  At  all  events,  the  transaction  U  ed  through  Saxotiy,  Prussia,  Hano- 
most  arWtwy,  ano  ronstitutw  an  unjus-  ^  ^  embarked  at  Ham: 

tifiable  violation  of  the  prinaples  ofhos-  for  Hull,  wbiclt  be  reached, 

pitality  and  humane  feeling*  afttir  #  urn  v^ars  aVaonn/**'*  fmm  tsio 


At  length,  the  prisoner  left  Mos- 


the  assurances  of  the  Russians  that 
all  was  in  order,  he  was  detained 
three  weeks  at  Cracow. 

From  Austria,  the  author  proceed¬ 
ed  through  Saxony,  Prussia,  Hano¬ 
ver,  &C.&C.,  and  embarked  at  Ham¬ 
burgh  for  Hull,  whicli  he  reached, 
after  two  years  abscuce  from  his 
country. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  say  that 


cow,  without  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  we  have  been  highly  amused  with 
any  of  his  Russian  friends.  All  ap-  Mr  Holman's  travels,  and,  doubtkss, 
peared  afraid  to  visit  him,  although  he  has  picked  up  more  intelligence 
many  kind  messages  were  exchanged  relative  to  Russia  and  Siberia,  than 
through  the  medium  of  his  country-  some  seeing,  aye,  and  knhwing  au- 
men,  whose  independence,  and  purity  thors.  We  should  have  wished  he 
of  intentions,  did  not  cause  them  to  bad  avoided  telling  a  number  of 
apprehend  any  ill  consequences  from  things  which  are  familiar  to  all — 
keeping  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  that  he  had  abridged  some  of  ihe 
him.  details  which  regard  himself — and 

Mr  Holman  pursued  his  course  that  he  (or  his  printer,)  had  been 
through  White  Russia,  and  entered  more  careful  of  typographical  errors, 
Poland,  of  which .  country  we  shall  which  are  numerous, 
say  nothing,  having  lately  cited  many  We  are  also  willing  to  pass  over 
of  the  valuable  oh^rvations  of  Mr  some  grammatical  errors^—as  the 
Lock  Szyrma,  from  Anonymous  Let-  style  is  generally  clear  and  explicil — 
ters  in  Poland,  in  a  former  Num-  as  well  as  some  deficicncic*^,'  for  In- 
ber.  ^  stance,  the  partial  enumeration  of 

edible  mushrooms  in  Vol.  Iv  while 

At  seven  in  the  rooming  of  the  6th  March  a  complete  list  is  contained  in  the 
we  arrived  at  the  last  post-station  in  the  Appendix  of  Dr  LyalPs  quarto, 
Polish  ^minions,  whei^,  after  arran^ng  wOlch  be  might  have  copied^  as  well 
my  accounts  with  the  feld-jager,  I  hired  gg  jjjg  iQethods  of.  preparing  them, 
a  breechka  and  a  pair  of  horses  to  carry  ijgyg  glg^  to  accuse  the  author 

me  out  of  the  Russian  frontier,  into  the  want  of  information  on  one  point* 
republic  of  Cracow**  This  vehWc  'was  his  Appendix,  he  has  giren  tins 
made  of  basket-work,  about  the  size’  and  gntiquatw  form  of  what  was  nb* 
form  of  a  cradle,  and' by  no  means  of  oalied  a  Russian  passport  lo 

sufficient  dimensions  to  cOTtam  two  per-  heaven— copied  from  King's  woHt 
»n..  on  the.  rites  md  c^reiwndes  the 

nve  for  about  a  O^^ue,  g  Chtarch.  '  WMIe  Dif 

to  the  cttstom-bouse,  where  we  were  ae-  _  n 

tained  half  aa  hour,  while  the  feldgager 

made  the  nvoessair  arrangements  for  nyr  f 

passing  the  frontier.  After  this,  awm-  Of  this 

paqisd  hy  th^  custom-house  officer,  we  as  it  is  us^a  in  , our  uavs^,  ..,|l  tt,  rn 
pnSnd^halfaCicrman  mile  farther  to  fact,  neither  more  nor  less 
the  latter  point,  when  the  fcld-jager  de-  absolution  prayer. 
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I  felt  as  one 
«  all  alone-r- 
Uke  mateleas  swan  upon  the  lake. 

*  I  (  s 

The  winding  sheet 
Is  garment  meet 

For  him  whose  earthly  are ‘fled; 

.  When  love  is  p’er, 

And  hope  no  more,  ^ 

Where  can  he  dwell— -but  with  the  dead  ! 


WaujUD  tl^  my  head  , 

Were  on  that  bed 
Where  all  thie  weary  bp  at  rest ; 

,  Where  the  ni^  is  still,. 

And  wl^e  no  ill 

Can  pierce  the  sod  that  w  raps  the  breast 


My  life  has  been 
A  ohequfc'd  aeene 
Of  woe  aad  traosient  haf^inesf  ;• 

My  friends  are  gone,  , 
And  I  alone,  ;  , 

With  none  Ipvc  none  to  blcss< 

.  .  A  p^ved  stone  tells 
Vn^erc  my  father  dwells. 

My  mother  sleepcth’  in  that  grave  : 
The  earth  contains 
All  that  remains  •  ‘ 

Of'those  i  could  haTe  died  to  save. 


Tlie  grave  hi  Ings  peace, 

There  troubles  cease,  ' 
There  sorrow’s  w’ailihgs  never  coine ; 
There  heart  meets  heart 
,  Nor  more  tp  part, 

Friends  say  not  farewell  in  the  tomb. 


Oh  let  me  be 
At  rest  with  thee  ' 

Beneath  the  hallow  ’d  grassy  mould  f 
No  worms  that  riot 
Shall  break  my  quiet 
When  once  this  aching  heart  is  cold. 


The  maid  thathlessed 
<'  This  lonely  breast  . 

The  spoiler  Death  hath  made  bis  {rey  i 
><-•  1  itrould  I  were 
At  peace  with  her 

Cold  dust,  beneath  my  kindred  clay. 


.  Would  that  my  head 

Were  on  that  bed 
Where  all  the  weary  be  at  rest ; 

,  Where  the  night  is  still. 

And  where  no  ill  ’ 

Can  pierce  the  sod  that  wraps  the  breast 


1  saw  her  die,  • 

And  know  not  why 

JMy  heart  broke  not  when  hcr’s  did 
•  '  break . 


the  Tdiry  hkhest  degree  of  interest  is  for  the  time,'  be  truly  said^  actually 

excited.  The  drama  must  be  ad-f  and  properly  to  associate  with 
mitted  to  be  an  object  of  this  aort,^  It  is  eviuent  enough,  therefore,  that 
and  eminently  calculated  to  excite  a  the  effect  of  such  association  may 
depp  and  pou^rful  interest.  Profess-  be  either  good  and  beneficish  uj 
ing,  as  It  does,  to  hold  the  mirror  quite  the  reTcrse,  to  the  morals  o* 
up  to  Nature,  an^  to  shew  the  vei^y  the  beholders.  That  evil  **  coinmu- 
age  and  body  of  the  time,  his  form  nications  corrupt  good  manners, 

stes" iZS.  ■-  «■ 

we  are,  pleased  or  du^usted  witl|  is  an  observation 
)vhat  we  therein  hebola,  according  three  thoukand  years 

^  j  '  •  •  .  ^ . .  -  -  .  .  -  -  ,  . 

W  as  we  see  a 

we  bi  hold  is  faithful,  and  •  corres- 


xeticen,  . 

little  lets  than 
j  oW,  having 

recognise  a  just  and  faithful,  been  made’  about  that  peww  *7 
deformed  and  distort-  celebrated  Greek  comedian,  anu  w 
If  the  picture  just,’  that  it  has  been  guotea  oJ 

‘  -  ‘  ^  -  But  if  iotercofirrsc 


sacred  writer. 
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witli  bad  coiupanv  in  general  liavc 
a  tendency  to  raislead  and  coataini-' 
nate,  little  doubt  can  be  enUrtain- 
cd,  that  intercourse  with  such  upon 
the  stage  will  be  attended  witlt  si¬ 
milar  effects.  In  other  words,  that 
the  representation  of  improper  cha¬ 
racters  will  pervert,  debase,  and  cor¬ 
rupt  the  minds  of  the  audience.  Of 
what  importance,  then,  is  it  to  pre¬ 
vent  such’  representations,  ana  to 
guard  the  minds  of  all,  particularly 
of  the  young,  from  this  demoralizing 
influence  !  The  proper  regulation 
of  the  theatre,  therefore,  is  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  has 
indeed  always  been  so  considered  by 
the  wiser  part  of  mankind. 

Having  been  long  accustomed  to 
hear  it  praised,  and  loudly  extolled, 
on  the  one  hand,  as  the  best  and 
most  rational,  the  most  dignified 
and  beneficial  of  all  human  amuse¬ 
ments, — and  vilified,  on  the  other,  as 
the  bane  of  society,  the  great  cor¬ 
rupter  of  morals,  the  school  of 
vice  and  profligacy,  the  encourager 
of  every  bad  and  reprehensible  pas¬ 
sion, — I  was  lately  led  to  reflect  a 
little  on  the  subject,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  result  of  my  cogitations. 
Is  it  indeed  true,  that  the  play-house 
is  so  great  a  nuisance,  so  copious  a 
source  of  corruption,  so  powerful  an 
instrument  of  contamination,  and  if 
so,  what  is  the  cause?  Does  this 
arise  from  any  thing  essentially  and 
intrinsically*  bad  in  the  nature  of 
the  institution  itself,  or  is  it  a  con¬ 
sequence  only  of  its  abuse  and  im¬ 
proper  management  ?  That  there  is 
any  thing  essentially  bad  in  the  very 
nature  of  stage  representations,  1 
cannot  easily  bring  myself  to  believe. 
Sui^elv  there, b  nothing  more  im¬ 
moral,  in  rejpresenting  fletitious  cha¬ 
racters  on  the  stage,  than  in  writing 
a  fictitious  hbtory,  or  in  embodying 
truth  and  sentiment  to  the  mind,  in 
th^  allegory,  the  fable,  or  the  para¬ 
ble.  Both  appear  to  have  the  same 
ohiect  Id  view,  namely,  to  fix  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  reader  or  spectator 
more  completely,  and  to  amuse, 
while  they  convey  useful  instruc- 
^n.  Admitting,  then,  tliat  stage 
representations  have  nothing  in  them 
essenti^y  and  intrindcally  nad,  how 
comes  it  tp  pass  that  they  have  been, 
by  what  are  considered  (and  1  do 
nwi  say  but  justly)  the  serious  and 


virtuous  part  of  the  community,  long 
held  ill  abhorrence,  and  avoided  as 
the  schools  of  vice  ?  'J'his  can  only 
have  arisen,  I  think,  from  their  hav¬ 
ing  been  wrong  conducted,  and  j>er- 
verted  to  improper  purposes. 

Undeniably, , at  oqy  period  of  ou^ 
history  the  play-house  was  very  far 
from  being  a  school  of  vifttie.  The 
most  indecent  and  scandalous  scenes 
were  not  unfrcquently  introduced. 
Characters  were  exhibited  on  tile 
stage,  of  a  very  highly  ilangerous 
tendency  to  good  morals.  Invested 
with  the  imposing  splendour  of  rank, 
of  riches,  of  wit  and  humour,  of 
elegant  manners  and  humanity,  they 
W'ere  at  the  same  time  guilty  of  the 
most  flagrant  breaches  of.  moral  rec¬ 
titude.  A  false  colouring  was  thus 
given  to  vice.  Its  natural  deformity 
was  disguised  or  concealed  by  the 
glitter  of  its  exterior,  and  the  mind 
was  bewildered  and  misled  by  the  fas¬ 
cinating  principle  of  association.  The 
unwary  spectator  was  at  first  thus 
brought  to  endure,  and  afterwards  to 
love,  what,  under  other  circumstan¬ 
ces,  he  would  have  hated  and  slirunk 
from  with  abhorrence. 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  iVigiitfui 
mein,  • 

As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 

Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  to  her  face. 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  em¬ 
brace.” 

That  all  representations  of  this 
sort  should  be  discouraged,  nay,  re¬ 
probated  by  the  well-wishers  of  so- 
dety,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt:  but  the  question  is  not^ 
whether  improper  scenes  should  be 
discouraged,  but  whether  theatrical 
representations  altogether  should  be 
discountenanced,  or  put  a  stop  to,  as 
essentially  and  necessarily  bad ;  or 
whether  it  may  not  be  possible  so  to 
regulate  them,  as  to  render  them  not 
only  harmless,  but  highly  beneficial 
lo  society.  To  me  this  appears  a 
subject  of  the  very  first  moment; 
for  such  is  the  degree  of  amusement 
afforded  to  most  people  from  the  re¬ 
presentations  of  the  theatre,  that  in 
every  society  where  luxury  has  made 
any  progress,  there  will  always  be  a 
number  to  attend  such  places  of  re¬ 
sort.  '  The  opulent  and  idle,  who 
have  time  upon  tbdr  hands,  will 
employ  that  time  as  they  find  it 
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most  agreeable,  and  if  the  play*  sen  to  abandon  tlni  institution  to  its 
house  be  open,  (and  we  cannot  shut  fate,  arid  contenting  themselves  with 
it,)  they  will  assuredly  attend  it.  standing  by  and  reprobating  it  as  a 
The  point,  then,  for  our  consideration  school  of  Vice,  have  left  it  in  the 
is,  what  sort  of  entertainment  are  hands  of  the  vicious,  or,  at  least,  of 
they  to  receive  there?  What  sort  of  those  whom  they  conceive  to  be  such, 
company  are  they^  to  meet?  I  do  to  make  the  best  use  of  it  they  can. 
not  mean  in  the  pit,  boxes,  or  gal-  The  latter,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
lery,  but  on  the  stage.  Are  they  to  pected,  have  not  been  backward  in 
go  to  be  amus^  by  the  low  ribaldry,  improving  the  opportunity  thus  pre- 
the  profligate  jests,  the  indecent  al-  sentedto  ’them.  '1  hey  have  not  failed 
lusions,  the  profane  swearing  of  the  to  turn  to  tlieir  advantage  (I  mean 
vicious  vulgar ;  or  by  the  frivolous  to  the  advantage  of  their  cause)  an 
levity,  the  loose  principles,  the  sneers  instrument  of  such  power.  And  in 
at  religion  and  good  morals  of  the  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  the 
silly  coxcomb,  the  profligate  liber-  children  of  this  world  have,  no  doubt, 
tine,  the  corrupt,  insignificant  part  shewn  themselves,  in  their  genera- 
of  those  called  the  higher  ranks  ?  tioQ,  wiser  than  the  children  of  light. 
Or  are  they  to  be  introduced  to  the  Can  the  virtuous  really  be  surprised 
society  of  true  wit,  genuine  humour,  that  the  vicious  should  continue  so, 
innocent  elegance,  sprightly  elo-  or  become  worse,  while  quite  left  to 
quence,  and  real  wisdom?  To  de-  themselves— left  to  find  their  own 
cide  here  cannot  be  difficult.  There  employments,  and  to  amuse  them- 
can  be  no  question  which  is  the  most  selves  in  their  own  way  ?  Is  the 
desirable.  But  the  query  is,— how  precept  to  avoid  bad  company  to  be 
are  we  to  exclude  vicious  represen-  understood  so  strictly  that  we  must 
tation,  and  to  secure  the  introduc-  not  associate  with  them,  even  ibr  the 
tion  of  nothing  but  what  is  correct,  purpose  of  their  amendment  ?  I 
virtuous,  and  proper  ?  The  following  should  think  not.  The  precept  to 
annears  to  me  to  be  a  sure  method  of  ovmM  Kod  pomnanv  can  only  be  un¬ 


appears  to  me  to  be  a  sure  method  of  avoid  bad  company  can  only  be 
accomplishing  this,  and  one  which  derstood  to  mean,  that  we  are  not  to 
will  never  fail  of  success.  associate  with  them  for  the  purpose 

At  an  early  period  of  our  history,  of  partaking  in  their  vices,  or  d 
such  was  the  abuse  of  stage-plays,  countenancing  the  irregtrfarities  and 
from  their  being  permitted  uncheck-  improprieties  of  their  conduct!  nci- 

t  d  among  the  people  at  large,  that  ther  are  we  to  run  the  hazard  of  being 

the  government  found  it  necessary  to  ourselves  contaminated  by  them,  with- 
interfere,  and  to  wrest  from  the  hands  out  a  rational  prospect  of  contnbu- 
of  the  profligate  an  instrument  of  ting  to  their  reform.  But  when  we 
such  powerful  eflTect.  They  prohi-  have  such  a  prospect,  when  we  may 
biteil  the  representation  of  characters  reasonably  expect  to  be  of  use  in  cor- 

1  com-  recting  wrong  sentiments,  and 
V  Servants, )  calling  the  misled  or  unthinking  from 
the  error  of  their  ways,  it  is  surely 
not  only  lawful,  but  our  highest 
ty  to  frequent  their  society,  ^ow, 
I  contend,  that  in  the  case  of 
theatre,  there  is  not  only  a 
prospect,  but,  I  will  venture  to 
an  absolute  certainty,  that  tw  pre 
sence  of  the .  correct  wd  v  ^  , 
would  contribute  mo6t  effectually 
completely  to  refortb  the  msti  • 
And  the  reason  is — 
out  injustice  to  any  pe^feni  an 
trifling  expense,  (namely, 

enactraeute  of  the  law,  by  which  selves  *to  the  interest  df 
were  now  enabled  to  regulate  are  its  immediate  tnah'af;^*  _  ^ 
heatre  in '  almost  ahy  way  they  can  make 'it  evidipntly  auvatua^ 

It  ^hink  ]»ropcf,  thev  havx  dio-  for  those  to  reform  it. 


on  the  stage,  except  by  licensed 
panies,  (Z;^  his  Majesty 
and  this  was  doing  all,  perhaps,  that 
the  legislature  properly  could  do; 
and  it  was  certainly  doing  a  peat 
deal,  though  by  no  means  every  thing. 

Much  was  still  left  to  be  done,  and 
can  only  be  done  by  the  well-dis¬ 
posed  part  of  the  community  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  which  was  now,  by  the 
regulations  of  the  legislature,  com¬ 
pletely  within  their  power.  Let  us 
see,  then,  how  they  have  dischar¬ 
ged  this  part  of  their  duty,  and  per-  _ _ _  _  ^  . 

lonned  the  task  assigned  them.  trifling  expense,  (namely. 

Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  tending  the  ‘  ttlca^re,)  afF 
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can  oi^pc  ilaiie,  tUen,  as  surely  as 
a  priucipk  of  ta^J'-inUrcst  resi4^s  iu 
tbc  human  breast,  the  institution  it¬ 
self  will  be  reformeil.  Had  as  the 
world  is,  and  corrupted  in  his  nature 
as  man  may  be,  he  is  not  so  corrupt¬ 
ed  as  to  practise  mischief  for  mis¬ 
chief’s  sake,  to.persevere  in  a  course 
of  vice,  in  opposition  to  the  clearest 
convictions  of  great  and  immediate 
self-interest ;  at  least  he  will  not  do 
so  for  any  great  length  of  time  ;  and 
if  examples  of  such  characters  do  ex¬ 
ist,  they  are  raxe,  and  have  only  been 
produced  in  consequence  of  inveter¬ 
ate  habits,  previously  formed, — by 
the  long  practice  of  iniquity, — from 
erroneous  views  of  self-interest.  It 
is  not  the  general  way.  Make  it  the 
immediate  interest  of  men  to  act 
right,  and  they  will  almost  always 
do  so.  Let  the , players  find  it  their 
interest  to  bring  forward  nothing  but 
good  plays,  and  they  will,  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  seldon)  fail  to  give 
you  such.  Let  the  good  and  well- 
disposed  be  regular  in  their  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  theatre,  fill  it  uniformly 
when  a  moral  and  correct  piece  is 
produced,  aud  discountenance,  by 
the  most  decided  marks  of  disappro¬ 
bation,  every  thing  like  improper  al¬ 
lusion,  indecent  representation,  or 
loose  principles,  and  there  can  be  no 
<loubt,  that  in  a  very  %hort  time  you 
will  have  small  reason  to  complain  of 
vice  and  profligacy  about  the  play¬ 
house. 

It  may  be  said,  that  in  this  case 
the  matter  would  not  be  mended,  be¬ 
cause  the  viciously  disposed  would 
no  longer  attend,  but,  abandoning 
the  play-house  to  the  grave  and  se¬ 
rious,  who  take  delight  in  such  sort 
of  dull  serjiwnial  dramas  as  I  have 
been  supposing,  would  form  to  them¬ 
selves  other  modes  of  amusement  no 
less  improper  than  before.  Doubt¬ 
less,  some  of  them  might  do  so, 
though  I  suspect  the  number  of  such 
woum,be  very  small.  And  that  they 
should  set  up  qnother  play-house  in 
opposition  to  the  well-regulated  one 
supposed,  the  wise  enactments  of  the 
legislature  have  fprtunately  rendered 
impossible.  'Fhey  ipight,  therefore, 
betake  themselves  to  o^|ier  amu^- 
mqhts,  and  desert  the  ^y-house ; 
but,fiiat  many  of  them  would  do  so 
is  i^y^  no  .  means  probable,  for  stage 
repr^^tatlons,  when  carried  on  by 


able  performers,  have  always  been 
found  to  possess  so  very  superior  a 
degree  of  attraction,  that  numbers 
will  ever  be  found  to  attend.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  must  be  remembered,  .that 
the  reform  of  the  stage  which  1  liave 
l>een  proposing  is  by  no  means  meant 
to  convert  it  from  a  play-house  into 
a  church, 7-from  a  place  of  amuse¬ 
ment  into  a  place  of  worship.’  These 
tw'o  are  not  to  be  compared,  and  to 
be  kept  entirely  distinct.  But  1 
would  convert  a  place  of  criminal  a- 
musemeut  into  a  place  of  innocent 
amusement,  or  rather  into  a  place  of 
amusement  attended  with  improve¬ 
ment. 

A  prejudice  has  been  too  often  en¬ 
tertained,  tliat  virtue  and  amusement 
are  incompatible  with  one  another, 
or  that  genuine  wdt  and  humour  have 
no  scope  to  display  themselves  except 
on  the  side  of  vice.  But  than  this 
there  cannot  be  a  more  erroneous  no¬ 
tion.  True  wit  and  humour  have  no 
natural  afiSnity  with  vice,  and  are 
equally  capable  of  pleasing  when  com¬ 
bined  with  virtuous  sentiments.  Nay, 
in  the  garb  of  virtue  and  innocence, 
they  are  infinitely  more  pleasing — 
universally  more  attractive.  For 
this  we  have  only  to  appeal  to  the 
works  of  our  most  popmar  aud  ad¬ 
mired  writers,  an  Addison,  a  Richard¬ 
son,  a  Burney,  an  luchbald,  a  Cum¬ 
berland,  a  Baillie,  aud  a  Scott,  whose 
writings*  I  believe,  are  more  exten¬ 
sively  read,  and  more  generally  ad¬ 
mired,  than  any  of  those  of  the  loose 
wits  of  this  or  former  ages,  and  will 
continue  to  be  admired  when  tlie 
latter  will  have  been  forgotten— 

“  Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile 
dulci.” 

Let  the  virtuous,  then,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  endeavour  to 
promote  the  union  of  wit  and  hu¬ 
mour  with  virtue  .on  the  stage,  and 
they  will  most  assuredly  contribute 
in  a  high  de^ec  to  reform  that  in¬ 
stitution  ;  wnile  in  so  doing,  they 
will  do  more  towards  reforming  the, 
morals  of  the  age  than  many  of  them 
are  probably  aware  of.  A  few  pounds 
spent  with  this  view,  in  their  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  play-house,  will  do  iPore 
towards  promoting  an  object  of  such 
inestimable  value,  than  sums  laid 
out*  on  certain  institutions  too^  often 
misnamed  charitable ;  but  which  are 
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nMj  at>  hr  irom  bring  w  in  ^ 
r^h:  same  tf  tftip  MnB.'that  tber 
twrirnc  Cbrr  protfesvd  perpeaev  nxl 
in^cMl  of  Tirtar,  nmn- 
iitj,  kiWtfS5«  sad  Tier. 

At  sii  die  a^od  sxid  we2- 

tliipored  nsY  res:  sssiired  tbit  Aer 
mil  !s«eh  Tsrrc  .tA’craailT  rsamrr-  * 
tbe  bad  e^etta  di  tbe^  thaitig»  cf  ° 
irb:ch  tJisf  SMSc^  raw^tia,  br  * 
thns  takiszit,  as  ii  wer««ux)derjdbeir 
*>wu  Bsaa^rescexit,  iksa  hy  ksTiz:^ 
it  to  tbe  Will  of  tboar  vbo  hire  an 
interest  in  pcivertinyit  to  a  bai  pur- 
poae.  it  is  a  poanerfnl  instransent  of 
laeral  eCxt  cidier  the  ooe  war  cr 
the  other,  either  in  iiTour  of  virtue 
of  of  vice.  And  if  the  frien<is  of  the 
f'onaer  hare  given  it  up,  ami  left  x: 
u  be  « ieUed  br  those  of  the  latter, 
ikey  hare  tbernsrl'Pes  to  bUme ;  ther 
lure  been  guilxr  of  Deflect  of  duty, 
and  hare  to  answer  for  the  mischief 
done.  A  weapon  was  in  their  power 
which  they  were  called  upon  so  wield 
and  to  employ  in  the  cause  of  virtue. 
They  did  not  chooae  to  vrieid  this 
weapon,  but  left  it  to  be  used  by  the 
ncious-  Thev  have  thus  deWrted 


«Woadia|r  ia  wealth, 
sBtBt  of  came  aiwavs  be  fca»y  wf » 
nfe'ahowe  die  naress^t:  feBsaa^: 

rsi^eW  can  rsawiani  the  hboar  :: 
otbars.  And  these  baviag  wbi*  *< 
caTaed  tixae  vpoa  their 
w^h  they  lie  met  amler  the  iatwe- 
di«e  ueceWhy  of  eaipioyii fW  the.: 
sap^ort,  can  ahrays  saaaaderitaweT. 
or  spesii  it  in  mere  krtems,  if  ther 
idease.  But  nth  w  the  aattwe 
the  human  mrad,  tbit  inereid'.mess 


caoDotkopbe  bon)e;iDd  those  wh> 
are  not  fosrcd  to  he  active,  ia  rrrf;: 
to  support  hft,  are  fcrceil  to  be  so.  '> 
order  to  Teader  h  sunportable.  TVr 
mast,  B>iDe  way  cw  oto^,  wifd  off  tb: 
tjrdihm  vifitt,  la&cuor  of  Idleness, 
and  free  thevsches  frcni  the  mtoler- 
able  pain  of  having  aothinr  to  dc. 
Amusemect  k  the  oox»eauer.ce^i 
roluniary  employ  meat,  either  aer- 
sooal,  mental,  or  corporeal — to  rr lit' v- 
she  fangue  ox’  inaction,  and  rerel  :b? 
attacks  of  ennui.  Now,  as  the  vc* 
lantarv  employment,  comirciily  cal’- 
ed  amusement,  may  be  either  of  »•* 
innocent  or  of  a  vicious  nature,  eitht  : 


their  post,  given  up  ihfvr  vantage- 
ground,  and  left  it  to  be  occupied'by 
the  eaenriy.  They  fiiVe  themsrlves 
rendereil  the  play-house  bad,  if  h  is 
bad,  or,  which  tr  nearly  the  same 
thing,  thev  have  allowed  h  to  be¬ 
come  so  when  they  had  it  in  their 
power  to  have  prevented  its  corrup¬ 
tion  ;  and  then  thef  dedaim  against 
the  iinmorality  of  the  place,  and 
blame  those  who  attend  it. 

Hut,  as  1  hare  thready  said,  stage 
representations  are  to  most  people  so 
alluring,  that  noshing  will  jwevent 
their  attending.  The'objeet,  then,  is 
to  see  that  d\cy  may  rtientl  with  in- 
fK>cence,  nay,  with  b«ielit ;  and  this 
I  iixaintain  to  be  fnost  completely  in’ 
the  power  of  the  vrell-disposcd. 

It  is  a  mistaken  tiew  of  thin^  that 
leads  some  people  to  exclaim^  not 
only  against  the  theatre,  but  against 
all  public  amua^anenU,  whatever,  as 
leading  to  nothing  hut  vke  and  dis¬ 
sipation.  On  the  contrary,  it  laust 
appear  to  every  reflecting  iniml  ahun- 
dantly  evident,  C^t.  in  a  a^te  of  90^ 
ciety  such  as  ^at  in  which  we  live, 
far  advanced  in  the  .road^.civiHfta-j 
tion,  refinement,  and  luxury,  public 
iwoieiDPiif^  arp  not 'only  liiniilfi>s, 
hut  highly  useful.  In  every  state  or 


usef-vd  or  unprofitable,  either  calm- 
lated  to  improve,  elevate,  and  ir.v:- 
gOrate  the  mind,  cr  to  perrer:, 
weaken,  md  degrade  it,  it  i>  vf 
utmost  consequence  to  give  the  er.  - 
|doyii>eni  a  rtgh*:  direction.  This 
always  been  a  favourite  obiect  wtrh 
the  roonlisr,  and  certainlv  there  art* 
few  to  be  found  which  cltini  his  moo.' 
serious  reganl.  Fcr,  as  tmuseinei- 
is  of  an  alluring  nature,  and  int  t,' 
occupy  inncb  of  the  attention  of  tbo^' 
who  rave  leisure  to  devote  to  it,  it ‘i> 
of  infinite  importance  that  it  be  of  1 
proptT  kind.  And  to  me,  at  leas:, 
it  appears  that  public  amusements, 
when  under  the  regulation  of  tb;‘ 
judicious  and  weU-dUposed,  priwise 
to  be  much  more  harmless  (not  to 
speak  uf  fheir‘  being  in  i.iany  oases 
convertible  to  a  beneficial  purpos.  > 
than  such  an  are  almost  unifomily 
bad  reeourte  to  by  the  wealthy  m 
private^  For  example,  who  can  ilouh: 
that  an  audience  in  the  theatre,  tt- 
Icudjug  Ao  the  fepreacntation  of  • 
gpod  play*  where  wit,  and  humour 
.and  wquenoe,  are  ewployfd  wit 

ludfiEflieDt  la  iwctnunetw  *  virtue  anu 
gooSi^rals,  and  where  the  mim  • 
frtmr  the  very  iramhen^ 
character  of  fixe  issnnbly,  is  heW 


ikr  a  hi  nmniiu,  Hixl 

iMb<re  ike  loctai  aik^timis  ar«c^<v 
rtjikeU ;  vhi^  1  tty,  cm  UimW  tkat 
;Mcb  an  aiadkrocv  ia  uiwk  iifcoiv  aa* 
^  .HirabiT  aitu4li!%i  tkaa  ikc  tunc  Mtm- 
her  HI*  permu  vouki  W,  spbi  iaw 
pec hapa  a  da*m,  or  a  schiy,  or  a  bun* 
drvU  <Tvu^  sboAii^  tbe  ctnK  or 
i>i»biB|5  tW  boctie?  Tbenf  can,  1 
sbou^  auppoae,  be  KlUe  diArewe  of 
ofunioo  OH  ibis  quetoao  ;  aad  ibcte 
U  mHbiuiK  more  certain,  than  tbac  if 
tbe  o^HiWoc,  a^  wealtbjr,  and  kUe, 
are  doc  occupied  in  puWic  aiaifete- 
raenu,  they  wiU  oAen  be  oceuf^l 
io  such  as  are  of  a  far  lew  innceeQC 
kind.  Tboae,  thcreiare,  wbvv.  with¬ 
out  dtteriminitkui,  aiki  by  tbe  luDip, 
condefDU  public  aiausemeiits  as  cor- 
ru  peers  of  soeiely,  aiul  iWclaiui  a- 
iTtiiisx  balb,  and  assemblies,  ainl  con- 
ceru,  and  rv>uca,  ainl  play-boast's. 
canikH  surely  have  giren  tbe  subjevt 


iiairguss  Lufi  iV^resd^^. 


*  decree  oi'  coMs.vb'tatKHt 

riKw  autusMtewcv.  in  a  state  st'- 
ciety  s«K*b  as  thai  in  nbicb  we  li%v. 
appear  to  be  erkleuil?  useful ;  but. 
Hkv  many  ocber  iHeti^  thii^s.  they 
are  Bi%  doubt  liable  lo  be  abused. 

e  VBust  not,  boweser.  conJetun 
eterr  tbua|(  tbac  bunsan  folly  or  iW- 
pravity  may  abuse ;  bw  if  we  do  sev. 
wbat  shall  we  boi  vVikWinn  }  fK ill 
public  aiuusemeuts,  it  appears  that 
the  play-house  is  the  owst  import¬ 
ant,  as  beiuji  capable  ol'  arcompibh- 
iog  the  ^^test  moral  c^'ts.  Ix't 
the  lovers  of  virtue,  thrftt'vwe.  ik* 
Ioniser  m^leci  this  instiiutKm.  for  ic 
is  a  dau^cTiHis  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  vtckms ;  but,  if  |Hit  un¬ 
der  pro|>er  iv'vtula lions,  will  eertaiuly 
(wx^luce  much  ^vxhI  ;  and  we  have 
shc'wn,  1  think,  to  a  demonsttatuu). 
that  it  can  be  well  re^lateil  only  by 
the  prvseiKv  of  the  virtuous,  i'.  K. 


*HxAi  ft  tytrrsv;*  t*;  aXXs;  Tv^ribo;. 

F«;  «a(k  rsXi^Msr 
llAsv  ^«v  •  ixwJjw,- 

*1^  f^9u  •*;  d>^»*9s  9mx^ 

Kosmk*  Ek^$. 

—  ■  ntsArMS*  n  fu» 

*  K#ysierv  ii»;cWs*w<  Mskvwr, 

Mrw^MsrvNS,* 

APISTOTR,\t>TS  np.a#, 

Y«,  who  have  iracetl  the  Tilgrim  to  the  scene, 

^ich.is  his  last  !**— So  siuke  the  Bard  renown’d'*: 

And  yet  belov'd  Italia  kain  not  been 

His  last;  he  perish'd  on  rVn  holivr  pound: 

One  other  scone  his  tnatcbleis  smrit  touml. 

Even  that  resplendent  jKene,  where  lb*  heaT'nly  flame 
(''aught  his  first  rouse — and  now  bb  bust  is  crown’d — 

Hellas  !~whicb  boasta  the  glory  of  his  fane. 

And  ’mid  her  godlike  sous  enr^  our  Bvaoje  •  name ! 

Yet  in  tbe  tumsy  nnd  tbe  pleasant  land, 

Where  last  bis  Ms</o/-«Aooa  and  scaihp  tMI 
Were  worn,  the  Pilgrim  linger’d  ;  amt  his  hand* 

Wander'd  o’er  a  new  lyre,  wboae  rapturous  si^l 
Cbann’d  the  wido-Hstening  world ;  and  Tasso's  cell 
Grew  vocal  in  Ferrara  once  again  ; 

And  Dante’s  shads  biea^ih’d  woe  beMtb  his  spell : 

And  Venice  and  Ravenna  not  in  vain 
Hb  sedoura  weo’d-^Hark,  hark !  they  echo  lo  his  strain. 


•  See  tbs  kit  sUttzt  of  ChiUc  Htrdd. 
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JIaroId* i*  Lfist  Vi^^rimn^e. 

And  if,  amiil  the  luxury  of  the  clime,  •’  • 

Amid  all  sweets  that  charm  the  soul  and  itense,  ‘  * 
Enticing  pleasures  witch’d  (but  for  a  time)  *  » 

His  heart  from  its  high  sympathies  intense,''  ^ 

And  held  in  dalliance  soft  that  mind  immense,—  ■  • 
'IVhat  marvel  ?  Did  he  not  break  proud  away,  • 
Finding  therein  no  fitting  recompence. 

And  to  the  world  ere  long  again  display 
The  unconquerable  soul,  that  spurn’d  the  bounds  of  clay  ? 

There  was  a  cry  of  war ;  the  worm  had  turn'd 
In  Greece  upon  the  foot  that  crush’d  it  down  ; 

And  the  old,  bright,  heroic  flame,  that  burn’d 
At  Marathon,  'gainst  Persia's  threatening  crown. 

Had  burst  to  life  once  more  ;  and  Othman's  frown 
Was  answer'd  proudly  ;  and  each  native  chief 
Felt  stirr'd  and  stung  by  that  bequeath'd  renown. 
Which  was  so  long  forgotten  in  tlie  grief 
Of  slavery — but  now  prompts  war's  final,  dire  relief. 

There  was  a  cry  of  war— of  war  in  Greece ; 

And  Harold,  whose  high  muse  had  sung  her  woc«. 

And  pointed  her  revenge,  when  coward  Peace 
J>kulk’d  through  the  land,  in  generous  zeal  arost'. 

Shook  off  the  soothing  pleasures  of  rejwse. 

And,  all  unmindful  of  himself,  essay'd 
'J’o  join  the  fight  against  her  ruthless  foes — 

Resolv'd  that  all  his  fortunes  should  be  laid 
Upon  her  shrine,  whose  cause  he  gloried  thus  to  aid. 

JiO,  lie  is  on  the  blue  sea  once  again  ! 

And  once  again,  **  with  the  Ionian  blast," 

'Phat  swiftly  urges  o’er  that  tideless  main. 

He  seeks  fair  Greece — still  breathing  of  the  past — 

Ry  his  own  muse  re-consecrated  last. 

He  near'd  high  Stromboli's  volcanic  isle. 

Awaiting  night — whose  curtain  miglR  contrast 
Its  shade  with  Vulcan’s  fires  ;  but  none  the  while. 
Though  customary,  glared  from  that  steep  furnace-pile. 

Yet  did  he  watch  throughout  the  livelong  night ; 

And,  when  pale  streaks  of  morn  suffus'd  the  sky. 

He  turn’d  in  disappointment  from  the  light— 7 
'fhen  pass'd  the  fabled  god's  dark  islet  by^ 
i  Jrecce  spread’ her  classic  chart  before  his  eye : 

But  whither  steer  ?  and  where  assume  his  post  ?. 
Faction' among  the  patriot  chiefs  was  high-7  1  5. 
And  Faction's  tangling  web  he  dreaded  most:  •  ’ 

Awhile 'in' doubt  he  lay,  on  Cephaloiiia's  coast.  ^ 

Thence,  O.p'^rjoy'd  /  'twas 

The  Philhellenic  hero  to  receiver  ‘ 

And  charities,  as  from  a  spring  divineV  IPd  « 

Flow'd  o'er  £hee  from  his  neart  and  hand  ^  ^ 


Redress  when  needed — freely  to  relieve 
The  destitute — to  succemr  the distrest*--**. 
These  are  the  imposes’ that  half  retrieve  , 


breast 


Our  nature  from  ite  curse.;, aiid  ihesc-po* 
The  noble,  generous  heati,  t&f  warm'd 

And  now  he*^scntfs  fiis  cmisSriw  forth*^ 
To  gather  tidings.  ('!iril  discord  rein'd 


/ 


Hut  aid's  IjQst  Vili^rinLui*'L\ 

Among  the  chiefs,  alas  I  whose  patriot  worth 
Had  shone  conspicuously,  and  bravely  gain'd  * 

l^reedom  for  their.  Morea,  erst  enchain'd. 

Yet  Spartan  virtue  glows  in  every  soul — 

The  jealousy  of  stratagem  unfeigu'd ; 

And  though  dissensions  mar.  their  just  control. 

One  heart,  to  freedom  suunch,  still  auiinates.  the  whole-  ‘ 


Ah  !  these  brave  spirits  ne'er  met !  On  glory’s  field, 
Early,  yet  fUll  of  fame,  Botzaris  fell. 

Charging  his  gallant  comrades  not  to  yield. 

By  their  deep  vow,  against  the  Infidel ! 

And  now,  in  Cephalonia,  rumours  tell 
Of  danger  in  the  West:  the  Moslem  fleet 
Menaces  Missolonghi — whose  ap|)eal 
For  aid  was  heard  ;  and  Harold  proffers  meet 
Supplies — whereby  repulsed,  Mustapha's  powers  retreat. 


Young  dauntless  Botzilris — immortal  chief! — 

Was  up  in  glory's  van — a  rallying  name  ; 

Speeding  on  his  career,  alas  !  how  brief ! 

Urging  his  reckless  Suliotes  on  to  fame. 

Greetings  he  sent  to  Harold — as  became 
His  own,  and  the  renown  of  Albion's  bard— * 

^Vell  pleased  that  this  Tyrtoeus,  whose  soul's  flame 
^  Flash'd  hope  o'er  all  the  expectant  land,  that  warr’d 
For  liberty  long  lost — had  chos’n  a  Suliote  guard. 


Urged  now  by  the  Albanian,  Harold’s  sails 
Flutter  for  Missolonghi’s  haven — where 
A  burst  of  grateful  joy  his  advent  hails : 

Hark  !  as  his  galleys  pass  the  fortress  fair, 

Quick  thunderings  of  cannon  storm  the  air  1 
Him,  disembark^,  a  motley  crow'd  attend. 

Civil  and  military,  greeting  there : 

Mavrocordatos  hails  his  country’s  friend. 

And  shouts  of  loud  acclaim  the  heavens  rejoicing  rend. 


'Tis  not  for  me,  who,  sorrowing,  strike  the  lyre. 

E'en  while  1  sing  of  joy — it  is  not  mine 
To  follow  all  that  Hutory  will  require 
Of  Harold’s  enterprise,— his  brave  design 
Against  Lepanto ;  how  pure  thoughts  divine 
Of  mercy  ruled  his  counsels ;  how  the  powers 
Discordant  still  he  laboured  to  combine : 

Ah  !  my  muse  drops  unwreath'd  th*  heroic  flowers. 

And  paints  the  last  sad  scene — where  Death  untimely  lowers. 


In  Missolonghi  centers  Pleasure's  voice, 

The  season  smiles,  and  Easter  is  the  tide ; 

Singing  is  heard — and  merry  hearts  rejoice  ^ 

O'er  Samian  cups,  crown'd  high  in  fr^om's  pride— 
And  care  by  young  and  old  is  well  defied : 

But,  ah  !  what  shades  of  woe  the  scene  o'ercloud  ! 
From  the  dark  chamber,  where  their  hopes  reside. 
Issue  sad  tidings,  scarcely  breath'd  aloud, 

And  every  list'ning  heart  with  anxious  grief  is  bow'd  ! 

Oh !  shall  he  die— the  fam'd,  the  brave,  the  young— 
The  darliiM  pride  of  Greece  ?  shall  he  expire  ? 
Hush*d  is%e  song  of  mirth,  and  every  tongue 
Dwells  on  his  name  bciov'd,  whose  warlike  fire 
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Equaird  the  living  fervour  of  his  lyre ! 

The  temples  of  the  God  are  throng'd  in  prayer  ; 

Soft  eyes  are  wet,  and  tremulous  lips  enquire  < 

Of  him  whom  all  hearts  lov*d ;  the  pros^ct  fair 
^Vas  cross'd  with  clouds,  and  Joy  tied,  exiled  by  Despair ! 

Delirium  sways  that  mind,  whose  flame  divine 
Had  pierced  all  climes,  from  charmed  pole  to  pole ; 

And  incoherent  words  alone  assign 
Import  to  feelings  that  surpass  control : 

Ah  !  'tis  the  contest  of  a  parting  soul  \ 

The  eyes  are  closed — anon  their  glance  is  wild — 

And  now  sleep  soothes  the  suflerer  at  life's  goal ; 

And  now  he  wakes,  as  one  of  pain  beguil'd  : 

Hark !  he  speaks—^*  Oh,  my  wife  !  my  sister !  oh,  my  child  !" 

Vainly  to  Heaven  the  prayers  of  Greece  are  i>our'd — 

Pass'd  is  the  dark,  th'  inscrutable  decree. 

The  warrior  bard — so  glorious,  so  ador'd — 

AVho  would  have  died  ten  thousand  deaths  for  thee. 

Oh,  Greece !  and  crown'd  thy  struggle  to  be  free, 

AVith  his  whole  means  and  might — he,  he  expires ! 

'Tis  o'er — the  mighty  spirit's  at  liberty — 

Sink  quench'd  those  orbs,  with  all  their  vital  fires : 

'Tis  o'er — yet,  Hellas !  yet  his  deathless  name  inspires  ! 

AVho  can  forget,  to  the  last  hour  of  time. 

That  he — the  brightness  of  whose  glory  throws 
All  other  names  in  shadow,  though  sublime — 

For  thee,  O  Greece !  the  sword  of  freedom  drew  ? 

The  voice  of  song  was  heard  in  thee  anew. 

Urging  to  glorious  war;  and,  as  of  old. 

The  inspiring  bard  would  act  the  hero  too. 

O  Greece  !  once  kindled,  can'st  thou  e'er  grow  cold, 

In  chains  henceforth,  while  this  heroic  tale  is  told  ? 

But  concentrate  thy  powers,  a  common  foe 
Preys  on  thy  vitals ;  concentrate  thy  might ; 

Give  jealousies  to  the  four  winds,  and  so 
Fulfil  the  bard's  incessant  prayer — “  unite !" 

And,  oh !  let  mercy  gleam  through  freedom's  flight — 

There  let  not  Harola  s  counsel  perish  vain ; 

In  firm  and  brave  resolve,  pursue  the  right — 

Thy  glorious  part  inflexiUe  maintain,  *. 

But  let  not  savage  rites  a  Christian  contest  stain  ! 

How  fondly  hoM  anticipates  the  day. 

When  Athens  ^all  grow  famous,  as  before,-;- 
When  Tyranny  shall  wither  in  the  ray 
Of  rising  Liberty,  and  be  no  more  ! 

AVhen  Greece  again  shall  dictate  classic  lore. 

And  her  Parnabian  heights  exult  in  song. 

Inspiring  thoughts  heroic,  as  of  yore ! 

'Tis  a  bright  dream  ;  but  'twill  be  felt  ere  long 
That  sunshine  fills  this  world— and  right  must  vanquish  wrong. 

Lo,  the  great  South  !  to  darkness  damn'd  so  long, 

AVither'd  in  chains,  by  bigot  powers  debas'd^ — 

Behold,  as  from  the  tomb  of  ages  wrung. 

To  life  it  starts,  with  freedom's  first-fruits  grac'd  ! 

Tyrants,  your  reign  is  out !  The  sweet,  sweet  taslo 

Of  infant  liberty  is  at  the  core—  .  J 

And  flowers  spring  beauteous  o'er  the  mighty  waste ; 

^  Centuries  of  shame,  and  sleep,  and  deaths  are  o'er —  ' 

Now,  now  that  world's  awake !  That  world  shall  sleep  no  more  . 
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No!  the  great  inoraleiiei^ee  roil  on,  ^ 

E  ven  as  the  floods  of  ttio  v'ast  seas,  subitine  ! .  -  ^  i  ' 

VV^liile  the  young  beams  of  freedom**  uon(}uering  sun  - 
Stream  gloHous  forth,  prevailing  over  crirao-^ 

Brightening  the  Tropics — pouring  o*er  each  elinic 
Tlie  day-spring  of  regenerating  tin; —  ^ 

Purging  its  stains  of  immemorial  time,' 

Kindling  the  new  world,  with  a  new  desire- 
implanting  lofty  hopes,  enkindling  freedom’s  fire  ! 

M^hat  boots  it  now  to  sing,  how*  o’er  the  wave. 

In  gloom  and  grief,  Childe  Harold’s  dust  was  borne—  , 

How  in  his  native  land  he  found  a  grave, 

Whereat  true  hearts  in  speechless  anguisli  mourn  ? 

Early  from  Greece  and  glory  was  he  torn  ; 

Early — but,  ^ oh  I  how  crown’d' with  every  wreath 
That  can  the  brows  of  mortal  man  adorn  ! 

Early — yet  proudly  waiting  to  bequeath 
The  unvalued  wealth  of  mind  that  triumphs  over  death. 

Yes !  while  love's  hapless  tale  shall  stir  the  heart, 

So  long  shall  Leila  and  Medora  live ; 

AYhile  Nature's  varying  forms  a  charm  impart. 

Or  passing  hours  and  scenes  a  moral  give. 

Or  classic  climes  bewitching  dreams  revive; 

So  long  shall  Harold's  page  each  soul  command. 

So  long  the  thoughts,  that  in  all  bosoms  strive  ,  ,  / 

For  utterance  or  developemeiit,  expand,  •  .  ; 

In  ecstacy  of  life,  beneath  the  Magiau's  wand  !  .  >•,  .  t  ] 


SPEECH  OP  THE  llEVEREND  SYDNEY 

We  are  indebted  to  a  London  co¬ 
temporary,  for  having  brought  un¬ 
der  our  notice  the  following  speech 
of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.  The 
speech  was  delivered  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  held 
at  the  Tiger  Inn  at  Beverley,  for  the 
purpose  of  adopting  a  petition'  against 
the  Catholic  Claims.  The  Rev. 

.  Sydney  Smith  stood  alone  in  oppos¬ 
ing  the  petition,  amidst  a  numerous 
.  meeting  of  the  Clergy.  What  opi- 
.  nions  were  delivered  by  these  wor^y 
l)crsons,  whose  terror  of  the  Pope  had 
made  them  trot  up  from  many  a  com¬ 
fortable  rectory  and  vicarage,  we  do 
not  know,  and  indeed  care  little.  We 
presume  they  dealt  at  !ai^  in  the 
usual  topics  of  vituperation  against 
the  poor  scape-goat  Cardinals  and 
the  Pope,  with  which  our  own  pages 
have  been  of  late  much  more  en¬ 
cumbered  than  we  fear  was  agreeable 
to  the  maiority  of  our  readers.  One 
thing  farther  we  presume  these  priests 
were  nearly  unanimous  in  wishing  for. 


SMITH  ON  THE  CATHOYk^tLAIMS. 

.  .  .  ;«  ■  ‘  I  I 

was,  that  they  might  have  the  power 
.of  sending  this  unruly  Iwother  to 
^  enjoy  for.a  Ume  the, sweets  of  North¬ 
allerton  tread- milk  Sound  sense, 
•poignant  wit,,  and i  unbounded  good- 
humour,  have  always,  as  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  distinguished  this  >  reverend 
gentleman,  Mr  Smith,  in:his  **  say¬ 
ings  and  doings”  among  the  doud  of 
otherwise-minded  parsons,  by  whom 
he  is  surrounded,  and  iVom  whose 
company  we  earnestly  pray,  if  it 
were  not  for  their  own  sakes,  he  were 
safely,  delivered.  Having  dealt  out 
rather  a  scanty  measure  of  justice  to 
the  cause  of  our  oppressed  and  in¬ 
sulted  brethren  in  Ireland,  (for  such 
w'e  hold  them  to  lie  to  all  purposes, 
human  and  divine,)  we  wish  now  to 
give  a  slight  view  of  tlic  reverse  side 
of  the  argument  for  the  relief  of  (Ca¬ 
tholics  from  all  the  degrading  afflic¬ 
tions  under  which  tliey  now  groan. 
Such  a  task  is  relieved,  by  the  easy 
process  of  clipping  out  t  .speech 
as  the.  following,  from  the  leaves  of 
another  journah  Having  done  so, 
,  ^  +  X 
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we  commit  it  to  the  hands  of  a  watch-  cile  it  to  my  conscience  to  stay  awav  frt>m 

ful  errand-running  devil,  to  find  its  them,  and  to  ‘  my  temperament  to  K» 

way  to  the  press,  and  from  thence,  we  silent  at  them ;  but  if  they  are  called  by 

trust,  to  some  of  the  hearts  of  those  others,  I  deem  it  right  to  attend — if  i  at- 

who  peruse  our  lucubrations.  Tosome  ^  s^X  "’^^t  I  think.  If  it  is 

it  may  be  acceptable  to  learn,  that  tts  to  meet  at  taverns  to  discuss 

the  Reverend  Sydney  Smith  has  done  p^“tical  subjects,  the  fault  is  not  mine, 

little  else  than  repeat,  in  very  point-  "’,1"''  “'"."8  *“'!■  “ 

cd,  though  in  very  good-natured  Ian-  -ro^n  t!*  >.7*  *  •*'^'**  **”''' 

r  to  discuss,  no  blame  is  immitable 

guage,  the  arguments  of  one  person,  ^  ;  it  is  as  dill  to  me  to  handte 

lulled  George  Caning,  of  subjects,  as  it  is  to  yon  to  hear  them, 

therperson,  named  William  Plunkett,  The  customary  promise  on  the  threshold 
whose  authority,  however,  is  now  ©f  an  inn  is  good  entertainment  for  man 
somewhat  questionable,  as  they  have  and  horse.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  any 
thecharacterof  having  become  rather  jiart  of  this  sentence,  at  the  Tiger,  at 
obscure,  absurd  sort  of  men  ;  and  to  Beverley,  our  horses  at  this  moment  must, 
others  of  our  good  and  patient  read-  certainly,  be  in  a  state  of  much  greater 
ers,  it  may  also  not  be  unacceptable  enjoyment  than  the  masters  who  rode 
to  be  informed,  that  nearly  the  same  them.  It  will  be  some  amusement,  how- 
opinions  have  ]^en  espoused  by  one  ever,  to  this  meeting,  to  observe  the 
Mr  Rrougham,  and  by  another,  Sir  ^Wsm  which  this  question  has  occasioned 
Francis  Burdet,  whose  names  it  is  i"y  own  i»rish  of  Londesborough.  My 
possible  that  a  few  anticatholic  pc-  «cel'ent  and  respectable  curate,  Mr  Mile- 

litioners,  and  others  who  neither  W  al^ed  «  the  effect  of  the  I>o,« 
V  -  •  a.  ,.1.  upon  the  East-Riding,  has  come  here  to 

have  petition^  for  nor  against  these  ,herl  he  swnds,  breath- 

fallows,  ing  war  and  vengeance  on  the  Vatican, 
the  Catholics,  may  by  accident  have  some  previous  conversation  on 

heard.  The  authority  of  these  four  this  subject,  and  in  imitation  of  our  sii- 
persons,  to  be  sure,  cannot  be  very  periors,  we  agreed  not  to  make  it  a  Cabinet 
great,  since  they  have  all  been  question.  Mr  Milestones,  indeed,  with 
brought  to  a  dead  silence  and  a  dead  that  delicacy  and  propriety  which  belongs 
halt,  by  a  large-bodied,  but  ill-con-  to  his  character,  expressed  some  scruples 
structed  and  even  unarmed  man,  in  a  upon  the  propriety  of  voting  against  his 
red  coat,  and  a  few  big-looking  but  rector,  but  I  insisted  he  should  come  and 
truly  feckless  parsons,  and  very  old  against  me.  I  assured  him  nothing 
and  almost  bed-ridden  children.  As  would  give  me  more  pain  than  to  think  I 
the  subject  belongs  to  the  politics  of  prevented  in  any  man  the  free  asset- 
yestenlay,  and  not  properly  of  to-  tion  of  honest  opinions.  That  such  ron- 

dav  we  scarcelv  think  that  we  trans-  “"“"8 

nay,  we  scarcely  tninic  tnat  we  tran^  j  animosity  between  us,  could 

gress  the  ntles  on  which  we  wish  to  aicrease  my 

proceed,  in  rigidly  exchiding  from  ^  ^  aan. 

cur  pages  the  low,  insufferable  cant  y  b^g  jeave.  Sir,  before  I  proceed  on 

of  daily  party-scribblers.  But  with-  jhi,  subject,  to  state  what  I  mean  by 

out  further  apology,  we  proceed  to  Catholic  Emancipation.  I  mean  eligi- 

the  speech  of  the  Reverend  Sydney  bility  of  Catholics  to  all  civil  offices,  with 

Smith  himself:  it  will  astonish  people  the  usual  exceptions  introduced  into  til 

who  live  ten  years  hence,  that  it  was  bills— jealous  safeguards  for  the  pretervt- 

necessary  to  use  such  arguments  after  tion  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  for 

the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  the  regulation  of  the  intercourse  with 

century.  Rome — and,  lastly^  provision  for  the 

Catholic  clergy. 

Mr  Archdeacon — It  is  very  disagree.  I  object.  Sir,  to  the  law  at  it  atondt  at 
able  to  me  to  differ  from  so  many  worthy  present,  because  it  U  impolitic,  a^  be* 
and  respectable  clergymen  here  assembled;  cause  it  is  ujijust.  It  is  impolitic,  be- 
and  not  only  to  differ  from  them,  but  (I  cause  it  exposes  this  country  to  the  gre®^* 
am  afraid)  to  stand  alone  among  them,  est  danger  in  time  of  war.  Can  you 
I  would  much  ratlier  vote  in  majorities,  believe,  Sir,  can  any  naan  of  the 

and  join  in  this,  or  any  other  political  ordinary  turn  for  obaervation  believe, 

chorus,  than  stand  unassisted  and  alone  as  the  monatchs  of  Europe  mean  to 
1  am  now  doing.  I  dislike  such  meetings  this  country  fn  the  quiet  posaession  ot 
for  such  purposes— I  wish  I  could  reeon-  high  station  wWeh  it  at  prcaenl  boldi  r 
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it  not  obvious,  that  a  war  is  cumio;;  on 
between  the  governments  of  and  the 
•Governments  of  despotism  ?— -that  the 
weak  and  tottering  race  of  the  Bourbons 
will  (whatever  then  our  wishes  may  be) 
t)e  coui))elIed  to  gratify  the  wounded 
vanity  of  the  French,  by  plunging  them 
into  a  war  with  Eitglai^  ?  Already  they 
are  pitying  the  Irish  people,  as  you  pity 
the  WesUindian  slaves— already  they  are 
o{)ening  colleges  for  the  reception  of  Irish 
priests.  Will  they  wait  for  your  tartly 
wisdom  and  reluctant  liberality  ?  Is  not 
the  )>resent  state  of  Ireland  a  premium 
u[)on  early  invasion  ?  Does  it  not  hold 
out  the  most  alluring  invitation  to  your 
enemies  to  begin  ? — And  if  the  flag  of 
any  hostile  power  in  Europe  is  unfurled 
in  that  unhappy  country,  is  there  one 
Irish  peiisant  who  will  not  hasten  to  join 
it  ? — apd  not  only  the  |)ca.santry,  Sir— 
the  |)easantry  begin  these  things,  but  the 
peasantry  do’  not  end  them — they  are 
MKtn  joined  by  an  order  a  little  above 
them, — and  then,  after  a  trifling  success, 
a  still  sui>onor  class  think  it  w'ortli  while 
to  try  the  risk  :  men  are  hurried  into  a 
rebellion,  as  the  oxen  were  pulled  into 
the  Cave  of  Cacus— tail  foremost.  The 
inu!)  first,  who  have  nothing  to  lose  hut 
their  lives,  of  which  every  Irishman  has 
nine — then  comes  the  shopkee|)er — then 
the  })arish  priest— then  the  viccir-gcneral 
— then  Dr  Doyle*  and,  lastly,  Daniel 
O’Connell.  But  if  the  French  were  to 
make  the  same  blunders  res})ecting  Ire¬ 
land  os  Na|)oleon  committed,  if  wind  and 
weather  preserved  Ireland  for  you  a  second 
time,  still  all  your  resources  would  l)e 
crippled  by  watching  Ireland.  The  force 
employed  for  this  might  liberate  Spain 
an(l  Portugal— protect  India,  or  accom- 
jAish  any  great  purjiose  of  pllencc  or  de¬ 
fence. 

War,  Sir,  seems  to  be  almost  as  natural 
a  state  to  mankind  as  peace  ;  but  if  you 
could  hope  to  e8ca))e  war*  is  there  a  mure 
powerful  receipt  for  destroying  the  pro¬ 
sperity  of  any  country,  than  these  eternal 
jealoasies  and  distinctions  between  the 
two  religions  ?  What  man  will  carry  his 
industry  and  his  capital  into  a  country 
where  his'  yard-measure  is  a  sword,  his 
|>ounce-box  a  powder-fla.sk,  and  his  led¬ 
ger  a  return  of  killed  ami  wounded  ?— 
Where  a  cat  wdll  get,  there  I  know  a 
cotton- spinner  will  |x;netrate :  but  let 
these  gentlemen  wait  till  a  few  of  their 
factorica  have  been  burnt  down,  till  one 
or  tw’o  respectable  merchants  of  Man¬ 
chester  have  been  carded,  and  till  they 
hifc  seen  the  Cravatists  hanging  the 
Shanavists  in  cotton  tw  ist*  In  the  present 
fewour  f<Mr  spinning,  Ouran  Oulaugs,  Sir, 
would  he  cmployetl  to  spin  if  they  could 


be  found  in  sufllcient  quantities;  but 
miserably  will  those  rensoners  Ik?  disap¬ 
pointed!,  w'ho  reix)se  upon  cotton _ not 

upon  justice,  and  who  imagine  this  great 
f]uestioii  can  In?  put  aside,  because  a  few 
hundred  Irish  spinners  are  gaining  a 
mwsel  of  Iwead,  by  the  overflowing  in. 
dustry  of  the  English  market. 

But  what  right  have  you  to  continue 
these  rules.  Sir,  these  laws  of  exclusion  ? 
^VlMlt  necessity  can  you  show’  for  it  ?  Is 
the  reigning  Monarch  a  concealed  Catho¬ 
lic  ?  Is  his  successor  an  o|kmi  one  ?  Is 
there  a  disputed  succession  ?  Is  there  u 
Catholic  pretender?  If  some  of  these 
circumstances  are  said  to  have  justified 
the  introduction,  and  others  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  these  measures,  why  does  not  the 
dis^ippearance  of  all  these  circumstances 
justify  the  ro|)cal  of  the  restrictions  ?  If 
yoti  must  Ik?  unjust, — if  it  is  a  luxury  you 
cannot  live  without,  reserve  your  injus¬ 
tice  for  the  weak,  and  not  for  the  strong — 
|>ersecute  the  Unitarians,  muzzle  the  Hun¬ 
ters,  l)e  unjust  to  a  few  thousand  Secta¬ 
ries,  not  to  six  millions — galvanise  a  frog, 
don’t  galvanise  a  tiger. 

If  you  go  into  a  })arsonagc-housc  in  the 
country,  Mr  Archdeacon,  you  see  some¬ 
times  a  style  and  fashion  of  furniture 
w'hich  does  very  w’ell  for  us*  but  which 
has  had  its  day  in  London.  It  is  seen  in 
London  no  more ;  it  is  banished  to  the 
provinces;  from  the  gentlemen’s  houses 
of  the  provinces,  these  pieces  of  furniture 
(as  soon  as  they  arc  discovered  to  lie  un¬ 
fashionable)  descend  to  the  farm-houses, 
then  to  cottages,  then  to  the  faggot-heap 
and  the  dunghill.  As  it  is  with  furniture, 
so  it  is  with  arguments.  I  hear,  at  coun¬ 
try  meetings,  many  arguments  against 
the  (’at holies,  w  hich  are  never  heard  in 
London  ;  their  London  existence  in  Par¬ 
liament  is  over — they  are  only  to  be  met 
w’ith  in  the  provinces  ;  and  there  they  arc 
fast  hastening  down,  with  clumsy  chairs 
and  ill-fashioned  sofas,  to  another  order 
of  men.  But,  Sir,  as  they  are  not  yet 
gone  where  I  am  sure  they  are  goings  1 
shall  endeavour  to  (X)int  out  their  defects, 
and  to  accelerate  their  descent. 

Many  gentlemen,  now’  assembled  at 
the  Tiger  Inn,  at  Beverley,  believe  that 
the  Catholics  do  not  keep  faith  with  he¬ 
retics  ;  these  gentlemen  ought  to  know, 
that  Mr  Pitt  put  this  very  tiuestion  to  six 
of  the  leading  Catholic  Universities  in 
Europe.  He  inquired  of  them  whether 
this  tenet  did  or  did  not  constitute  any 
part  of  the  Catholic  faith  ?  The  question 
received  from  these  Universities  the  most 
decided  negative  ;  they  denied  that  such 
doctrine  formed  any  part  of  the  Creed  of 
Catholics.  Such  doctrine,  Sir,  is  denied 
npon  oath,  in  the  bill  now  pending  in 
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nent,  a  copy  of  which  I  liold  in  my  Tiger  Inn,  at  Beverley,  the  fonnidal)le  un. 

The  denial  of  buch  a  doctrine  known  Catholic,  that  is  so  apt  to  haunt 
>ath  is  the  only  means  by  which  a  our  clerical  meetings, 
ic  can  relieve  himself  from  his  pre-  I  observe  that  some  gentlemen,  who 

tcapacities.  If  a  Catholic,  there-  argue  this  qaesdon,  are  very  bold  alwut 

lir,  will  not  take  the  oath,  he  is  other  otfices,  but  vtary  jealous  lest  Ca. 

ieved,  and  remains  where  you  wish  tholic  gentlemen  should  become  justices 

remain  ;  if  he  does  take  the  oath,  of  the  peace.  If  this  jealousy  is  justifi. 

;  safe  from  this  peril ;  if  he  has  no  able  any  where,  it  is  justifiable  in  Ireland, 
(  about  oaths,  of  what  consequence  where  some  of  the  best  and  most  lesiwt- 
liether  this  bill  passes,  the  very  ob-  able  magistrates  are  Catholics.  .  * 

which  is  to  relieve  him  from  oaths  ?  It  is  not  true,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 

It  the  facts.  Sir.  Do  the  Protestant  religion  is  what  is  was ;  I  meet  that  as- 

IS  of  Switzerland,  living  under  the  sertion  with  a  plump  denial.  The  Pope 

state  with  the  Catholic  Cantons,  does  not  dethrone  Kings,  does  not  give 

lin  that  no  faith  is  kept  w'ith  here-  away  kingdoms,  does  not  extort  money  ; 

Do  not  the  Catholics  and  Protes-  bas  given  up,  in  some  instances,  the  no¬ 
il  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  mination  of  Bishops  to  Catholic  Princes ; 

n  one  common  Parliament  ?  Could  some,  I  believe,  to  Protestant  Princes, 

lursue  u  common  purpose,  have  Protestant  worship  is  now  carried  on  at 
in  friends  and  common  enemies,  if  Rome.  In  the  Low’  Countries,  the  seat 

vas  a  shadow  of  truth  in  this  doc-  ^be  Duke  of  Alva's  cruelties,  the  Ca- 

nputed  to  the  Catholics  ?  The  re-  tholic  tolerates  the  Protestant,  and  sits 

affairs  of  this  last  kingdom  are  with  him  in  the  same  parliament.  The 

ed  with  the  strictest  impartiality  to  same  in  Hungary,— -the  same  in  France, 

ects ;  ten  Catholics  and  ten  Pro-  The  first  use  which  even  the  Spanish 

s  (gentlemen  need  not  look  so  much  ixjople  made  of  their  ephemeral  liberty, 

;ed  to  hear  it)  positively  meet  to-  was  to  destroy  the  Inquisition.  It  was 
,  Sir,  in  the  same  room.  They  destroyed  also  by  the  mob  in  Portugal.  I 

ute  what  is  called  the  religious  com-  so  from  thinking  the  Catholic  not 
for  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether-  be  more  tolerant  than  he  was,  that  I 
and  so  extremely  desirous  are  they  much  afraid  the  English,  who  gave 
serving  the  strictest  impartiality,  ^be  first  lesson  of  toleration  to  mankind, 

icy  have  chosen  a  Jew  for  their  sc-  will  very  soon  have  a  great  deal  to  learn 

Their  conduct  has  been  unim-  from  their  pupils, 

hie  and  unimpeached,  the  two  sects  Some  men  quarrel  with  the  Catholics, 
peace  with  each  other,  and  the  because  their  language  was  violent  in  the 

le,  that  no  faith  is  kept  with  here-  association  ;  but  a  groan  or  two,  Sir,  af- 
iould,  I  assure  you,  be  very  little  two  hundred  years  of  incessant  ty- 
d  at  Amsterdam  or  the  Hague—  ranny,  may  surely  be  forgiven.  A  few 

as  essentially  Protestant  as  the  warm  phrases  to  compensate  the  legal 

if  Beverley.  massacre  of  a  million  of  Irishmen  are  not 

itched  is  our  condition,  and  still  unworthy  of  our  |>ardon.  All  this  hardly 

wretched  the  condition  of  Ireland,  deserves  the  eternal  incapacity  of  holding 

Catholic  does  not  res|)ect  his  oath.  <^lvil  offices.  I'hen  they  quarrel  with  the 

•ves  on  grand  and  petty  juries  in  Bible  society ;  in  other  words,  they  vindi- 

ountries ;  we  trust  our  lives,  our  <^*te  that  ancient  ter>et  of  their  church, 

;s,  and  our  pro|ierlics,  to  his  con-  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  to  be  left  to 

DUS  reverence  of  an  oath,  and  yet,  the  unguarded  judgment  of  the  Isi^ 

it  suits  the  pur|x>ses  of  party  to  The  objection  to  Catholics  if, 

brth  this  argument,  we  say  he  has  did  what  Catholics  ought  to  do  ; 

I^ect  for  oaths.  The  right  to .  a  not  many  prelates  of  our  own  church  ^ 

estate  of  £.3000  jier  annum  was  ject  to  the  Bible  Society,  and  contend 

J  UlsI  w'eek,  in  Y^ork,  by  a  jury,  the  the  Scriptures  ought  not  to  be 

in  of  which' was  a  Catholic !  Docs  without  the  comment  of  the  preyet 
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thdr  temples  paid  by  the  company.  You 
intist  surely  admit,  that  the  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion  (the  religion  of  two-thirds  of  Eu¬ 
rope)  is  better  than  no  rcligicm.  I  do  iK>t 
regret  that  the  Irish  are  under  the  doml. 
nron  of  the  priests.  ^  I  am  glad  that  so 
savage  a  people;  as  the  lowest  orders  of 
the  Irisht  are  Under  the  dominion  of 
their  priests;  fbr  it  is  a  step  gained  to  pLicc 
such  beings  under  any  influence,  and  the 
clergy  are  always  the  first  dvllizers  of 
mankind.  The  Irisli  are  deserted  by  their 
natural  aristocracy,  and  I  should  wish  to 
make  their  priesthood  resjiectable  in  their 
tippearance,  and  easy  in  their  circum- 
stonecs.  A  government  provision  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  most  important  changes  in  the 
opinions  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  has  changed  them 
from  leveHers  and  jacobins  into  reason¬ 
able  men ;  it  would  not  fail  to  improve 
most  materially  the  political  opinions  of 
the  Catholic  Priests.  This  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  be  done  without  the  emancipation  of 
the  lofty.  No  Priest  would  dare  to  accept 
a  sahury  fh>m  Government,  unless  this  |Jre- 
limiimry  was  settled.  I  am  aware  that  it 
would  give  to  Government  a  tremendous 
power  in  that  country  ;  but  I  must  choose 
the  least  of  two  evils.  The  great  point, 
as  the  physicians  say  in  some  diseases,  is 
to  resf^  the  tendency  to  death.  The 
great  object  of  our  day  is  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  1rel(md,  and  the  consequent  ruin 
of  England  ;  to  obviate  the  tendency  to 
denth^'We  will  first  keep  the  patieift  alive, 
and  then  'dispute  about  his  diet  and  his 
medWne.  ' 

Suppose  a  law  were  passed,  that  no 
elorgyman  Who  had  ever  held  a  living  hi 
the  East  Riding,  could  be  made  a  bishop  : 
niany  gentlemen  here  (who  have  no  hopes 
of  ever  bring  removed  from  their  parishes) 
would  Ifecl  the  restriction  of  the  law  as  a 
Considerable  degradation.  We  should 
soon  be  pointed  ’  at  Us  a  lower  order  of 
Clergymen*-  -  Ft  wtmld  ikH  be  long  before 
the  common  people  would*  find  some  for¬ 
tunate  epithet  for  US,  andit  would  not  be 
tong  either,  before  wC  should  observe  In 
our  brethren  of'  the  North  uhd  Wert,  ah 
afr  hf  Mperiorlty,  which  Would  aggmvate 
not  a  little  the  injustice  of  the  privutlort. 
Every  man'  feUIs  thwihsults  thrown  upon 
his  carte ;  the  insulted  party  falls  lower ; 
every  body  dsU  becomes  Wgher.  There 
rtw  heartburnings  and  rertdloriions^'  Pence 

illsa  fhnit  ilvat  land.  The  vriume'Of 
■PUHiawnUry  e^Wsnee  f  hUve  bronght 
here,  is  loaded  with  the  testimony  of 
sffMleasMi  of  tR  rants*  and  ocetfputions, 
Wttlng  tW  the  INmse  of  Commons  theutf- 
'49B|rted  eihsta ’produced  upon  ihe  lowur 
MerwrCatholics,  by  these  disquuMfyirtg 
iKr^  kitersst  take  in 
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ilicfr  removal,  f  have  seventeen  quota¬ 
tions,  Sir,  from  this  cvidcnc*c,  and  am 
ready  to  give  any  gentlcmun  my  rrieren- 
ce* ;  bu't  I  forbwr  to  read  them;  from 
compassion  to  my  revemud  brethren  who 
have  trotted  many  miles  to  vote  againi^t 
the  Pope,'  and  who  wiH  trot  back  In  the 
dork,  if  I  attempt  to  throw  tidditional 
light  upon  the  subject. 

I  have  aiso.  Sir,  a  high-spirited  class 
of  gentlemen  to  deal  with,  who  will  do 
nothing  from  frar,  who  admit  the  danger, 
Intt  think  it  disgraceful  to  act  ns  if  tliey 
ffcared  it.  There  is  a  degree  of  fear,  whicii 
destroys  a  man’s  faculties,  renders  him 
incajiable  of  acting,  and  makes  him  ridi- 
cnlous.  There  is  another  »)rt  of  fear, 
which  enables  a  man  to  foresee  a  coming 
evil,  to  measure  it,  to  examine  his  |x>wcrs 
of  resistance,  to  balance  the  evil  of  sub¬ 
mission  against  the  evils  of  o]>positlon  or 
defeat,  and  if  he  thinks  he  must  l>e  ulti¬ 
mately  overpowered,  leads  him  to  Ihu!  a 
good  escape  in  a  good  time.  I  can  see 
no  possible  disgrace  in  feeling  this  sort  of 
fear,  and  in  listening  to  its  suggestions. 
But  it  is  mere  cant  to  say,  that  men  will 
not  be  actuated  fear  in  such  questions 
as  these.  Those  who  pretend  not  to  fear 
now,  w’ould  be  the  first  to  fear  upon  the 
approach  of  danger ;  it  Is  always  the  cast* 
with  this  distant  valour.  Most  of  the 
concessions  which  have  been  given  to  the 
Irish  have  lieen  given  to  fear,  Ireland 
would '  hare  been  lost  to  this  country.  If 
the  British  Legislature  had  not,  with  all 
the  rapidity  and  precipitation  of  the  truest 
panic,  pasei^  those  acts  which  Ireland  dW 
not  ask,  but  demanded,  in  the  time  of  her 
armed  association.  I  should  not  think  n 
man  brave,  but  mad,  who  did  not  fear 
the  treasons  and  reliellions  of  Ireland  In 
time  of  wnr.  I  should  think  him  not 
dastardly,  but  consummately  wise,  who 
providetl  i^inst  them  in  time  of  l>eace. 

Catholle  queslion  has  made  ft  grcatei 
progress  since  the  ojiening  of  this  Pariki- 
ment  than  I  ever  reinemfier  it  to  Nrve 
made,  and  if  hae  made  that  progresefrom 
fear  alone.  The  House  Of  Commons  were 
astonished  by  the  union  of  the  Irish  Oi^ 
tholics.  They  saw  that  CalhoHc  Irslond 
had  discovered  her  strength,  and  streteht 
cd  out  her  litnhs,  and  Mt  miidy  powerv, 
and  called  for  manly  treatment  t  arid  thi* 
House  of  Commons,  wisely  and  practical. 
ly,  yielded  to  the  innovatlone  of  tln^e, 
and  theshlfWng'attltudoof  humnii  adhitv. 

I  admit  the'  Ohurch,  Sir,  to  bo  In  greift 
danger.  I  am  sure  the  State  Is  ao  alao. 
My  remedy  for  these  erils  k,  to  enter 
Into  an  (dlianec  with  the  Irish  *por>ple^^ 
to  conettiote  the  ekrgy,  bO  giviiq^  them 
pMMions<.^to  loyallao  the  hity,  by  psu*- 
ting  them  on  n  footing  with  Ifco  IfrortW- 
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unts.  My  »  the  old  one,  ful  ooQseqo^aces  wl)icb,,tho^,  law»  your 

proved  of  from  the  beginning  of  the  petition  pmys,  may,f^'coiuinno<l,  have 

wurid-f^to  le.«eii  dangers,  by  increasing  produced  upon  bekod.  From  the  |>rit). 

friends  and  appeasing  enemies.  1  think  ciples  of  that  systein,  fronr  the  cruelty  ot 

it  most  probalde,  that  under  this  system  those  laws,  l,Utm,  mid.turn  .withi  ,thc 

of  Crown  puironage  the  clergy will  be  homage  pf  my  whede  heart,  to  that  inc-, 

quiet.  A  Catholic  layman,  who  <&t[Ki9  all  morable  proclamatioi^  which  the  Head  oi 

the  honours  of  the  State  open  to  him,  our  Churchwthe  present  Monarchof  these 
will  not,  I  think,  run  into  treason  and  realms^bas  ktely  made  to.  Ids.htrefU* 
rebellk>D,~will  not  1  ivc,  with  a  rope  about  tarj  dominions  of  Hanover —  Tlua  m  mtiu 
his  neck,  in  osder  to  turn  our  bishops  sfnonld  be  suljectcd  to  cirtf  imapooitM'.ft 
out,  and  put  his  own  ia :  he  may  not,  on  , account  of  his  religious'  OfiUions* 
too,  bt!  of  opinioo  that  the  utility  of  his  Sir,  there  have  been  many  memorable 
bishop  will  be  four  times  as  great,  because  things  done  in  this  re'gn.  Hostile  armies 
his  income  is  four  times  as  liwge ;  but  have  been  destroyed ;  fleets  have  been 
whether  he  is  or  not,  he  wdll  never  en*  captured ;  formidable  combinations  have 
danger  his  sweet  acres  (large  measure)  been  broken  to  pieces ;  but  this  sentiment 
for  such  questions  as  these.  Anti>Trini-  in  the  mouth  of  a  Khtg  deserves,  more 
tariau  Dissenters  sit  in  the  House  of  Com-  than  all  glories  and  victories,  the  notice 
mons,  whom  we  believe  to  be  condemn-  of  that  historian  who  is  destined  to  tell  to 
ed  to  the  imnishments  of  another  world,  future  ages  the, deeds  of  the  English 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  introduction  of  people.  I.  ho|)e  he  will  lavish  upon  ir 
Dissenters  into  both  Houses,— Dissenting  every  gem  which  glitters  in  the  cabinet 
Ixirds  or  Dissenting  Commons.  Whut  of  genius,  and  so  uphold  it  to  the  world, 
mischief  have  Dissenters,  for  this  last  that  it  will  be  remembered  when,  Water, 
century  and  a  half,  plotted  gainst  the  loo  is  forgotten,  and  when  the  fall  of 
Church  of  England  ?  The  Catholic  Lord  Paris  is  (dotted  out  from  the  memoiy 
and  the  Catliolic  Gentl^nan  (restored  to  man.  Great  as  it  is.  Sir,  this  is  not  .the 
their  fair  rights)  will  never  join  with  level-  only  pleasure  1  have  received  in  the^e 
lers  and  Iconoclasts*  You  will,  And  them  latter  days.  1  have  seen,  vrilbin  these 
defending  you  hercafler  against  your  Pro-  few  w'eeks,  a  degree  of  wisdom  , in  pur 
testant  eneupes,  The  crosier  in  any  hand,  mercantile  law,  such  superiority  to  vul- 
the  mitre  on  any  head,  arc  more  tolerable  gar  prejudice,  view's  so  just  and  so  pro. 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Catholic,  than  doxological  found,  that  it  seemed  to  mp  as  if  I  were 
Barebones  and  tonsured  Cromwells.  *  .  reading  the  works  of  a  speculative  econO- 

*  We  preach  to  our  congregations,  Sir,  mist,  rather,  than  tbe  improvements  of  a 
thai'a  ttee  is-knowm  by  its  fruits.  By  practical  politicitn, agre^  to  by >« 
the  fruits  ft  produces  I  will  judge  your  lative  assembly,  and  upon  the  eve  of  l>e- 
system*^'  What  has  it  done  fer  Ireland?  ing  carried  into  execution,  for  the  benefit 
New  Zealand  io'emerging— Ocaheite.  is  of  a*  great  people.  Let  who  will  be  their 
emerging Ireland  is  not  emerging— .she  master,  I  honour  and  praise  the  ministers 
is  Stitt  veiled) in  darkness— her  children,  who  have  learned  such  a  lesson.  Ir^icc 
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('atholic  Eimneipation ;  the  one  Bill  In. 
icmiixl  to  increase  the  comfort*,  and  the 
other  to*  alloy  thc’liad  passions  of  man* 
Sir,  I  am  not  in  a  situation  of  life  to  do 
much  good,  hut  I*  udll  take  care'that  I 
will  not  '  willingly  do  any  evil.  The 
wealth  of  the  lUtlihg  ‘  should  not  tempt 
me  to  petition  against  either  of  those  Bills. 
With' the  Cord  Bill  I  have  nothing  to  do 
at  this  time.  Of  the  Catholic  EmaTicIi)a> 
tion  Bin  f  Shall  say,  that  it  wnll  be  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  lasting  religions 
|v?ace ;  that  it  will  give  to  Ireland,  not  all 
that  it  wants,  but  what  it  most  wants, 
and  without  which  no  other  boon  will  be 


of  any  uvall.  When  this  Bill  ftasscs,  it 
will  be  u  signal  to  all  the  religious  serfs 
of  that  unhappy  country  to  lay  aside  their 
mutual  hatred,  and  to  live  in  peace,  as 
equal  men  should  live  under  equal  law. 
When  this  Bill  passes,  the  Orange  flag 
will  ftll.  When  this  Bill  passes,  the 
Green  flag  of  the  rebel  will  fall.  'When 
this  Bill  passes,  no  other  flag  will  fly  In 
the'  land  of  Erin,  than  that  flag  which 
blends  the  Lion  with  the  Harp — that  flag 
which,  Wherever  it  docs  fly,  is  the  sign 
of  Freedom  and  of  Joy-..the  only  banner 
in  Eurofie  which  floats  over  a  limited 
King  and  a  free  people. 
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W E  have  been  rather  dull  of  late 
in  the  novel-reading  world.  Hope 
delayed,  with  regard  to  the  Crusaders, 
has  almost  begun  to  render  the 
heart  sick,  and  we  really  feel  not  a 


hast  seldom  been  led  througli  scenes 
more  sublime,  more  beautiful,  or 
more  varied. 

We  have  been  thinking  for  some 
time  past,  that  the  tendency  of  novel- 


little  indebted  to  our  new  unknown,  writing  has  been  too  much  towards 


who  has  furnished  us,  in  our  state  of 
ennui,  with  the  stimulus  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  well- written  tale.  We 
took  it  up  in  that  listless,  careless 
Way,  that  an  experienced  novel-rea¬ 
der  generally  does  a  new  publica- 
tion,  which  has  not  been  ushered  in 


of  the  mere  exposition  of  sentiment ; 
n-  a  system  which,  even  in  the  hands 
Fe  of  the  greatest  masters,  is  one  ofdif- 
;ss  Bcuity  and  hazard,  and'  where  the 
a-  author  is  in  Continual  'danger. of 
a-  overstepping  the  narrow  boundary 
in  which  separates  the  subliine  fi-oni 


by  th^  trump  of  Fame/' and  of  the  the  ridiculous ;  but  which/ In  the 
author  of  which  he  knows  nothing ;  hand  of  inferior  'writers,  is  of  all 
but  wc  bad  not  finished  three  chap-  kinds  the  most  fni&crable.  Accord- 
terv  before  we  perceived  wc  bad  in^ly,  we  arc  really  slad  to  maet  a- 
beca  fortunate  enough  to  stumble  at  gam  with  a  proper  allowanoe  of  ino- 
last  on  .a  reallv  sood  novel;  and  dent,  to  qualify  the  liberal  doses  of 


forthwith  ^  bending  up  each  cor-  sentiment,  which  have  of  lata  been 
poral  agent  to  the  terrible  feat,"  we  administered  to  us,  and  must  do  the 
placed  ourselvCs  resolutely  on  die  author  of  Lochandhu  the  justice  to 
sofa,  and  finished  the  volumes.  We  say,  that  he  has  compounded  his 
have,  in  fact,  seldom  met  with  a  scenes  of  action  and  feeling  in  very 
book,' where,  anticipating  little,  we  happy  proportions.  Perhaps,  on  wn- 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  so  sidering  the  matter  a  second  time, 
much;  and  we  venture  to  predief,  we  should  be  disposed  to' say,  that 
gentle  rrader,  that  if  thou  dost  once  the  first  preponderate  a  little  too 
embark  in  the  reading  of  these  neat  much,  or  rather,  that  the  quality  of 
duodecimos,  thou  wilt  be  carried  some  of  them  is  more  objectionable 
down  the  stream  of  narrative,  with  than  the  quantity.  In  the  two  first 
as  pleasing  and  rapid  a  course,  as  if  volumes,  there  is  httic  to  complain 
some  of  the  proudest  names  in  roo-  of ;  but  that  part  of  the  macliincry 
dern  literature  had  guided  the  helm,  of  the  story  which  u  developed  in 
And  if  the  point  to  which  thou  art  the  third,  is  rather  clumsy  and  coin, 
tending  dotli  not  whcdly  engross  mon-placc.  While  the  autbw  is 
thy  attention,  and  thou  canst  find  busied  among  the  rocky  seeiiM  of  the 
timo  Innir  tinnn  the  nictures  of  East  coast  of  Scotland— the  drouken 


tending  dotli  not  wholly  engross 
thy  attention,  and  thou  canst  find 


time  to  look  upon  the  pictures  of  East  coast  of  Scotland— the  drunken 
Nature,  both  in  her  gentle  and  her  revel  in  Mrs  M;Cl»ver  s  cottag^ 
savage  moods,  whidt  ste  lavishly  the  residence  at  ^l^Imeeastk^ 
ptfeSited  to  thee'  in  the  course  of  the  artd  still  more,  the  wild  ami  terr^lc 
yb/agey  thou' wilt  admit  that  thou  adventures  at  the  Iwnsc  of  *xH;»tOTr- 
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dim,  and  thcpkturesof  the  scetiery  fetdings  of*  dtir  nauive  m  the  author 
of  Badcnofh,—\^e  recognise  the  hand  )>aslbest)OW«l  on  Lochandhu,  should 
of  a  powerfnl  and  original  artist^  be  an  accotVipIice  in  a  regularly-or, 
but  in  the  ihvelvect  and  improbable  ganized  system  of  robbery  and  mur- 
narrative  of  the  early  incidents  In  der,  docs,  we  confess^  appear  to  us 
Italy— in  the  raasquetade  secne  in  not  a  little  startling.  Lord  Eagle- 
Eii^and,  and  in  the*  accumulation  sholme,  though  not  distinguished  by 
of  surprises  which  close  the  ^le,  we  any  peculiar  traits  of  character,  iu- 
}>crccive  traces  of  imitation,  and  that,  spires,  throughout,-  a  strong  interest, 
too,  of  very  iudifterent  models.  The  Amherst,  the  hero,  is  about  as  inte- 
author  of  Lochandhu  should.be  a«>  resting  as  bero^  generally  are,  or 
hove  the  common  trick  of  endear  rather  more  so,  for  he  possesses  more 
vouring  to  astonish,  by  the  concept  of  decision  and  promptitude  than  it 
tion  of  such  a  fiend  as  Lady  the  custom  at  present  to  bestow  on 

borah  :  and  Antonio,  we  fear,  has  the  performers  of  that  ro/t*.  Cleaver, 
little  to  distinguish  him  from  the  a  good-humoured  English  navy  offi- 
time-honoured**  bandit,  who  has  cer,  with  a  strong  leaning  to  the  Epi- 
figured  in  every  romance  from  Mrs  curean  philosophy,  in  one  of  its  prac- 
lladclifFe  downwards.  We  can  to-  tical  applications,  is  a  very  lively  and 
Icrate  a  murder  occasionally  ;  but,  amusing  sketch.  By  the  bye,  there 
really,  three  murders  and  a  suicide,  is  ratlier  a  striking  coincidence  bc- 
not  to  mention  half-a-dozen  attempts  tween  this  gentleman  and  Captain 
at  cutting  and  stabbing,  are  rather  Polwarth,  a  personage  of  similar 
too  much  for  one  individual.  Were  habits,  in  the  last  of  Mr  Cooper’s 
we  to  select  instances  of  this  occa-  Transatlantic  Novels,  Lionel  Lin- 
sioual  employment  of  hackneyed  coin.  Which  author  has  the  merit 
means  of  effect,  we  thould  mention  of  the  conception,  or  are  they  both 
— the  frequent  abductions  of  poor  lineal 'descendants  from  Sir  JDugald 
Miss  Mal^m,  who  is  actually  in  a  Balgetty }  ,  They  differ,  at  least, 
state  of  transit  during  two- thirds  of  from  that  absteuiious  warrior,  only 
the  tale— the  unnecessary  roystifica*  in  the  same  way  as  the  goarme  dif- 
tion  with  which  the  dwarf  is  sur-  fers  from  the  :  Sir  Dugald 

rounded— and  the  discovery  of  the  looked  chkfiy  to  quantity  ;  Polwarth 
clergyman’s  brother  in  the  smuggler  and  Cleaver  are  rather  more  particu- 
Brandywyn.  These  arc  slight  defects,  lar  as  to  quality.  Of  the  neroinc, 
however ;  inartificial  and  hasty  con-  we  see  less' than  we  could  have  wish- 
trivances,  no  doubt,  but  not  material-  ed,  and  we  could  willingly  have  ex- 
]y  afiecting  the  interest  of  the  story,  changed  some  of  the  liair-hrcadth 
and  leaving  behind  a  vast  field  ot  'scapes,  seizures,  and  rescues,  in 
well-drawn  character,  striking  inci-  which  she  plays  a  principal,  hut  a 
dent,  and  powerful  description.  very  helpless  part,  for  a  few  more 

.  Of  the  cmaracters,  Lochandhu,  as  quiet  scenes  at  Eagleshohne  castle, 
might  be  expected,  is  the  most  .pro-  Wc  really  fear,  that  any  attempt 
miuent,  and  the  most  carefully  finisli-  to  give  an  outline  of  a  story  so  crowd¬ 
ed, — a  man  of  loose  principles  and  ed  with  incident,  would  be  hopeless, 
vicious  conduct,  but  still  retaining.  We  shall  try,  however,  to  cull  a  spe- 

amidsc  his  villany,  some  principles  cimen  or  two  of  the  author’s  manner, 
of  honour  and  generosity.  SVe  ques-  prefacing  them  by  such  explanation 
tion  whether  there  is  not  something  as  to  render  them  intelligible, 
of  inconsistency,  however,  in  the  sup-  Our  readers  must  know,  then,  that 

]K)srtion,  that  such  a  man,  unscnipu-  Amherst  Oakferiwold,  the  only  son  of 
loiis  as  he  is  represented,  would  have  Sir  Cable  Oakenwold,  an  irritable, 
been  engaged  in  scen^  such  as  are*  good-hearted,  gouu  old  Admiral,  and 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  among  a  near  relation  of  6r  Anthony  Ahso^ 
the  ,roountaim'  of  Badenoch.  We  lute^  had  thought  proper  to  run  on 
can  conceive  that  the  lifting”  of  a  bn  a  voyage  to  Scowanu,  along  wiin 
drovcfof  catdp,  or  a  smuggling  con-^  his  friend  Cleaver,  in  order  to  eswpc 
nection,  itilgnt  not  appear  high  enor^j  a  threatened  match  with  Miss 
inities  in  the  eyes  of  a  Higluander ;  saux,  a  lady  with  whom  he  had  at 
but  tlu'  idea  iliat  any  being,  (lossess-  one  time  been  in  love,  but  whose  cha* 
iiig  L\ich  an  infusion  of  the  better  racier  had  latterly  o^K’Dad  tohiui'tu 
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sadi  a  questionable  light,  as  entirely 
to  cure  him  of  his  passion.  'I’lie 
pleasure-party  land  in  the  twilight 
of  a  summer  evening,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland,  and  after  some  atl- 
ventures,  are  set  down  in  a  small  hut, 
tlien  occupied  by  a  party  drawn  to¬ 
gether  by  the  occurrence  of.  the  land¬ 
ing  a  cargo  of  wine  and  spirits  in  the 
neighbourhoQil.  The  scene  in  the 
hut  affords  a  ..very  fair  specimen  of 
the  author's  comic  and  descriptive 
powers.  The  party  consist  of  Sir 
Alisander  Sanderson,  a  fat«  joyous, 
)K)lite  old  baronet,  who  fancies  him¬ 
self  an  invalid — his  hanger-on,  Julius 
Csesar  Macilae,  a  tall,  withered  W^est 
I  ndiaii, — Bailie  Sparrowpipe,  the 
mercer  of  the  neighbouring  borough 
— Deacon  M‘Candy,  the  grocer  of  said 
borough — and  Doctor  Partencla  w,  the 
village  iEsculapius,  w'ho  prides  him¬ 
self  on  his  vocal  powers,  and  is  a  lead¬ 
ing  hand  at  a  catch, — with  a  host  of 
lairds,  who  assist  merely  in  emptying 
the  hogshead,  and  filling  up  the  cho¬ 
rus  of  the  songs. 

When  Macgillivray  entered  with  the 
gentlemen,  the  tumultuous  Bacchanalian 
roar^tliat  followed  the  termination  of  the 
catch  was  hushed,  and  the  strangers  were 
surveyed  from  all  quarters,  with  half- 
dosed  ityes,  and  twisted*up  mouths,  l)e- 
tukening  the.  serious  scrutioy  of  men  in 
a  state  of  wise  intoxication.  To  judge  of 
the  plight  of  the  party,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  informed,  that  this  was  the 
second  night  of  tbdr  orgies. 

Macgillivruy  hiiving  introduced  Am¬ 
herst  and  Cleaver  to  Sir  Aliwinder,  the 
good  Knight  rose  to  receive  them,  and 
the  maudlin  company  got  up  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  their  President,  like  an  ill-drilled 
aquad,  tardily  tbilowing  the  motions  of 
the  fugaU— ^  Chairs,— chairs  fbr  the 
gentlemen  !**— cried  the  Baronet-  But 
besides  .that  oo  which  he  aat  himself, 
there  was  but-  ooe  rickety  chair  ia  the 
tdaco.  That  w*as  instantly  ceded  by  tbe 
Indite  Pustlecmig  of  Windleatraw,  who 
placed  it  for  Amherst  near  Sh'  Alisander, 
and  went  to  seat  himself  on  the  end  of  a 
form  lower  down  the  table.  Cleaver, 
whose  jovial  heart  was  ex{>atndcd  by  the 
sight  of  so  jolly  a  party,  was  so  eager  to 
join  the  revellers,  that  he  immediately 
placed  himself  on  an  empty  brandy  anker 
set  on  end,  and  proceeded,  without  loss 
of  time,  to  attack  two  huge  high-flavoured 
disbes,  jOne  containing  hot,  fcroiled, 
stmakod  Imddocks,  and  the  other,  red 
hcvHnge  of  nioit  inviting  savour,  which, 
udth.suiDc  oaten  cakes,  a  Arw  pewter 


plattens,  were  at  this  inomeat  jnil  on  tije 
lK)ard  by  the  tnistliiig  Mrs  M'Cliivor,  nod 
the  bonny  Peggy  C«Uravage« 

“  1  see,’*  said  the  go^-natured  Iki- 
ronet,  who  could  not  resist  a  pun,— “  1 
sec,  Mr  OakenwoUi,  that  your  frieifd 
Captain  Cleaver  has  alrciidy  brought 
himself  to  an  nnrlvor,  like  a  giKMl  seaman, 
chee  !  he  !— he  !**— The  joke,  though  I? 
produced  the  u:Miinl  spasm  of  hi 

the  face  of  Macflae,  und  a  luugh  from 
such  of  the  rest  as  were  within  eur-^luit, 
was  lost  u|V)n  the  subject  of  it,  who'  was 
too  much  occupied  with  his  haddock  to 
hoar  it. 

My  friend,”  said  Amherst,  **  ihcHigh 
long  a  man-of-war's  man  by  profession, 
is  now  only  a  navigator  for  )ileu.surc.” 

**  Youi;  present  voyage  is  of  that  na¬ 
ture  ?'*  said  8ir  Alisander. 

“  It  is  so,”  said  Amherst,  “  and  is 
occasioned  chiefly  by  our  wish  to  sec  a 
little  of  Scotland.” 

A  very  laudable  desire,”  rojilicd  Sir 
Alisander,  and  1  ho{ie  our  laind  of 
Cakes  will  nut  disappoint  you.  Since 
-pleasure  then,  and  not  business,  is  your 
object,  you  cannot  do  bettor  than  make 
my  house  of  Sandersun-Mains  your  head¬ 
quarters  for  some  weeks.  I  shall  he 
happy  to  do  my  host  to  entertain  you, 
or  rather,  to  sec  tliat  you  are  entertained, 
for  1  am  but  u  weak  vessel  myself,  and 
not  much  aIHe  now  to  leave  the  houee. 
1  will  take  you  thither  as  soon  as  1  can 
get  aw'ay  from  these  honest  peo}i)e,  who 
must  alw'ays  have  me  for  their  )>r««es  on 
such  occasions  as  this— much  against  my 
will,  1  assure  you,  for  such  Uhus  do  not 
by  any  means  agree  with  my  sUHDorh, 
which  has  iK'cn  very  ticklish  for  some 
years.  But  they  will  not  have  me  ex¬ 
cused,  so  1  must  e'en  sacrifice  a  little  to  the 
wishes  of  my  good  nelghlioura,  by  yielding 
to  their  importunity,  though  it  should 
even  be  to  the  curtailing  of  my  fife.** 

Amherst,  while  heexpneBsed  his  thanks 
for  so  kind  an  invitation,  given  to  stran¬ 
gers,  and  assurad  the  worthy  Baronet, 
that  his  friend  and  he  would  be  happy  to 
avail  themselves  of  his  hospitality,  aiartxl 
with  astonishment  at  the  persow  who 
gave  it,  and  wondered  where  the  secret 
sapping  disease  could  lurk,  that  rendered 
him  a  frail  vessel,  who  bad  so  much  tlic 
outward  appearance  of  good  health  and 
a  robust  constitution,  and  whose  trap¬ 
pings,  consisting  of  all  the  |>iura|)hcrnalia 
of  the  sick  man,  had  so  whumiical  on 
effect  when  contrasted  with  the  efubtH*. 
point  of  his  figure,  and  tbe  rustic  health- 
fulncss  of  his  face. 

The  prepossessing,  and  even  miljlo  ap- 
|M!arancc  of  Amherst,  followed  hy  the 
Ojtronct's  in\italion,  that  sufficiently 
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s{X)V:e  Iif«  g«»od‘o|yinlon  of  the  strangers,  indeed  has  rathc^' improved  '  than  trihtf- 
likc  oil  upon  the  stormy  seas,  produced  a  wise,  and 'is  perhaps  one  of  the  causes  of 
certain  lull  upon  the  ohstreperous  mirth  your  being  such  u  terrible  fellow  among 
of  the  company,  and  it  was  some  time  Uie  ladies.”  '  •  *  '  '  V  , 

liefore  it  again  began  to  swell  itself  into  “  Mout  fye,  houtfye,  Mai.stei*  Macgilll- 
u  roar.  A  deep  pledge  was  passed  round  vray,”  said  the  Bailie,  stretehing  his  Ion" 
by  the  ciiairman  to  the  health  of  the  new  neck  aiid  nose  across  the  table  "lilic  'a 
guests,  and  replied  to,  of  course,  by  one  goose,  with  a  simper  of  ineffable ’delight 
from  each  of  them,  and  tire  claret’ again  ujvm  his  face;'*“  ye  are  pleased  fbrto 

began  to  mount  into  the  brains  Of  the  flatter  me,  Sir, — that  ts  to  say— t  meafi _ 

votaries  of  Bacchus,  and  again  to  loosen  ye  w'mngmc  sair,  Sir,— I  dinna  deserve 
the  shackles  of  their  longues.*  *  nae  siccan  character.  But  an  I  do,^*  addi 

“  Maister  Oakenwold,”  said  Bailie  ed  he,  looking  down,  or  rather  inwards 
Sj>aiTow’pipe,  rising  and  addressing  Am-  upon  his  yellow'  waistcoat,  with  manifest 
herst  in  a  tone  of  voice,  thin,  shrill,  and  satisfaction ane  canna  help  ane's  at* 
sharp,  resembling  the  cutting  notes  of  a  traction,  ye  ken.**  .  ' 

life,— ‘‘  I  drink  to  you,  and  to  your  **  Aye,  aye,”  said  the  Baronet—**  very 
country,  Sir;  1  rejoice  for  to  see  ane  Ing-  true,  Mr  Sparrowpi^x?,  the  rose  cannot 
lishinan  amangus.  1  have  a  high  respcck  be  blamed  for  its  fragrance.” 
for  Ingland,  Sir,  and  troth,  gif  I  shou*d  “  Nor  good  claret  for  its  seducing  fla- 
say  otherwise,  my  verra  speech  itsell  wad  vour,”  said  Cleaver,  who  now  for  the 
l>etray  me,  for  ye  may  observe  that  my  first  time  had  found  leisure  to  s{ieak,  and 
ciialeck  is  somewhat  polished.  And  nae  putting  a  brimming  Haggon  to  his  head, 
w'oiider  nor  it  should  be  sae,  for  I  was  he  tossed  it  off  to  wash  down  the  ini- 
nae  less  than  sax  weeks  in  Lunnon  itsell  mense  mass  of  dried  fish  he  had  svval* 
about  aughtcen  years  syne,  whare  I  ga-  lowed.* 

thered  the  tongue,  as  likewise  thae  man-  Come  now,  Bailie,”  cried  Sir  Ali- 

iiers  which  hae  acquired  for  me  the  ap-  sander- ”  give  us  a  toast, — give  us  one 
pellation  of  the  feenished  man.”  A  sim-  of  the  many  beauties  on  your  list !”  *  ‘ 
IHjr  of  great  sclf'approbation  followed  this  “  Til  give  ye— IMl  give,”  said  the 
speech.  Bailie,  with  some  hesitation,  and  look- 

”  I  am  glad,  Bailie,  said  MacgilUvray  ing  upwards  to  the  rafters,  as  if  ap- 
with  an  air  of  gravity,  evidently  intended  pealing  to  them  for  aid  in*  making  his 
to  bring  him  out— “  1  am  very  glad  that  selection—**  I'll  give  ye— Miss  Louisa 
you  are  here," were  it  only  to  show  our  Matilda  Mactavish,  a  young  leddythat 
Knglish  guests  that  we  are  not  all  bar-  maist  o*  ye  ken  verra  weil ;  she's  a  love- 
bariuns  in  this  country.”  ly  lassie,  atld  I’H'drink  a  mutchkin  stoup 

**  llout  fye,  bout  fj’c,  Maister  Mac-  till  her.”  ' 
gillivruy  !— barbarians!— na truly,  though  “  Say  more»  Bailie  !**' roared  out 

wc  do  Iceve  in  the  North,  we're  no  just  young  Barklay  o’  Blutterbog;  **  i  can’t 
that  neither ; — there’s  mony  a  ane  o*  us  consent  to  yield  her  to  ye  so  easily,— 
has  traivcllcd,— there's  you  ha’e  been  in  she’s  a  particular  favourite  of  mine.” 
Italy — and  Maister  Mucflae  in  the  Wast  Blutterbog's  speech  was  received  with 
Indians — and  Dr  Partcnclaw  there,  for-  a  general  cheer,  resembling  that  species 
bye  mony  ither’  voyages,  was  ance  at  of  applause  which  runs  round  an  English 
the  Greenland  fishing — no  to  crack  o*  ring  w'hen  a  brace  of  bruisers  have  a- 
inysdl  being  in  Lunnon.”  greed  to  pit  themselves  Ifar  a  match  at 

“Upon  few  |wx)ple,  however,  are  the  milling.'  The  Bailie,  however, '  seemed 
advantages  of  travel  so  apparent  as  upon  now  like  a  snail  that  draws  in  its  horns 
the  elegant  Mr  Spafrowpijie,”  said  Mac-  on  the  approach  of  something  from  which 
gillivray.  “  But  then  nature,  Sir,—  it  apprehends  .danger ;  he  fdt'thathe 
nature  is  everything.”  '  was  in  a  scrape,  and  he  wished  to  ret^e 

“  Troth  that's  true  enough,”  replied  rf  possible.  -  The  rule  on  such  occasions 
SpaiTowpi|xj— *•  I  had  aye  a  sort  o*  of  Bacchiinalian '  challenge  was,  that  as 
genty  cast  about  me— 1  mind  verra  wcil  the  party  who  proposed  the  toast  dran 
that  Sally  Hopkins,  the  dancin’  master's  a  bumjier,':«o  he  who  advanced  aii^u^ 
dochter  in  Threadnecdle-Street,  used  aye  claim  to  the -lady,  by  the  words 
to  say  that  o*  me ;  and  her  father,  wha  more  !**  was  oblig^'  to  drink  a  c 
''“as  a  verra  gude  judge  o’  siccan  matters,  bumper,;  ,  after  which  *'  the  first 
used  to  declare,  that  1  could  mak  as  bon-  double  that, .  aiid"thc  othCT  thet  ^ 
*»y  a  boo  us  ony  Lord  6’  the  bed-cham-  d^bled,  and  so  on  altCTMtcly,  dou  mg 
iner.”  the  quantity  of  the  draught  every  tun  , 

“  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  BaiKe,”  until  one  or  other  of  the  parties  ^  e  i 
said  Macgillivray— **  you  arc  still  re-  or  was fairly  floored.  To 
markable  lor  your  talent  that  wav.  which  w'fto  had  already  swallowed  gallons, 
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wlwac  cajKicioiw., throat  . w'iw.  gapiag  for 
^.illuas  mure,  this  cotiitest  was  laero 
spurt.  Out  the  hiiiuus  l)uilie  of  the 
Ijorouglj,  though  lie  had  no  objections  to 
a  long  tipple  where  be^  was  |)eniuttetl  to 
do  as  he  liked,  and  where  he  had  listen- 
ers.U)  his  long  love  stories,  felt  that  such 
a  deluge  of  drink  as  now  threatened  him 
would  lie  death  tp  him.  He  grew  doubly 
pale  at  the  very  thought. 

“  1*1^1  no  just  preceesely  inclined  to 
gang  a*  ,thal  length  for  the  lass,  Maister 
Barklay  o*,Blutterlx)g,”  said  the  Bailie, 
screwed  up  by  vexation  to  the  highest 
juteb  of  his  soprano.  She*s  a  l^nny 
lass  enough  I  maun  confess  till  ye,  hut 
shc*s  no  just  anc.that  taks  iny  fancy 
naithcr.** 

“  Fire  and  fury,  Sir,  w'hy  did  you 
toast  her  then  ?”  cried  the  impetuous  hul- 
lylwy  of  a  laird. 

“  Troth,  Blutterbog,”  said  the  Bailie, 
now  alarmed  for  something  more  than 
his  stomach,  “  I  kenna  preceesely  how 
it  was  I  happened  on  her — Tin  sure  I 
had  fifty  inair  i*  my  head  to  pick  and 
ebusc  amaag — and  I’m  far  frae  wishing 
to  come  in  your  w'ay.  But  I  hae  siccan 
a  comp^ionatc  heart !  an*  the  lassie, 
pair  thing,  is  aye  glovvrin  frae  her  win¬ 
dows  at  me,  as  I  gac  by  in  state  till  the 
kirk  on  Sabbath  days,  wi*  the  town  ofB- 
shers  .an*  their  red  coats  and  muckle 
halberts  afore  me— and  she  aye  giggles 
for  to  see  me— she  canna  help,  fa’in’  in 
fancy  wi*  me,  ye  kep,  an*  sae — — ** 
,,^‘‘Pancy.  with  you,  ye  tlamn’d  sneak¬ 
ing  coil  of  list  !**  interrupted  Blutterbog, 
to  whom-  the  lady  in  question  was  pri¬ 
vately  afiianced  at  the  time— “,Tis  false, 
ye  yard  of  staytape  !’* 

The  Bailie  glided  lengthways  under  the 
table  like  an  eel  under  a  stone,  just  as 
his  antagonist  bad  sprung  on  it  to  get  at 
him.  The  furious  laird’s  weight  and 
violence  together  were  too  much  for  its 
frail  supjxirts, — and  crash, — down  %vent 
the  whole,  stoups,  claret,  haddocks,  her¬ 
rings,  hoards,  and  Blutterbog,  upon  the 
unfortunate  Sparrowpiix?,  who  lay  .spraw¬ 
ling  lienealh.  All  vas  now  confusion. 
MaegUlivray  and  some  of  those  nearest 
to  him,  laid  hold  of  Blutterbog  os  he  was 
scrambling  over  tl^c  wrecks  of  the  bro¬ 
ken  table,  to  gkit  his  vengeance  upon  the 
unlucky  magistrate,  and  dragging  him 
upart,  endeavoured  pacify  him*  whilst 
otlwra  drew  3parrow'pipe  from  under  the 
ruins  like,  a  boiled  welck  tram  its j shell. 
His  body«pndeed,  seamed. as  pliant  as  if 
it  ha^  l*ad[  no  more  bones  m  Jt  than 
tbgt  marine  I  specif  of  c  spuil, . 
paleppss  qf  .dcatB  was  upon  him  :  his 
IVfirqffixed,  and  he  uttered  not  a 


%  Jupiter,  gentlemen,’*  cried,  Dr 
Partencluw,  os  hq  bent  (wer  ihiaa«  this 
is  a  serious  matter ! — the  man’s  gone  !— 

pour  Sparrowpi|)c  has  piped  his  last _ 

what  will  our  concert  do  now  for  a  coun¬ 
ter  alto  ?  There  wasn’t  such'  an  one  in 
any  opera  in  Europe  !  it  was  like  a  pic¬ 
colo  flute,  or  a  bird  organ ,  his  cranium 
is  fractured— a  blood-vessel  is  ruptured— 
and  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  the  cerebral 
mass  arc  protruded.”  A  dead  silence 
prevailed  for  some  moments. 

“  I  bliall  be  Bailie  myself  at  the  neist 
election  o*  magistrates,’*  said  Deacon 
M‘Candy,  with  tlie  most  stupid  inditler- 
cncc. 

“  I  confess,”  continued  the  Doctor, 
**  I  did  think  his  skull  was  thick  enough 
to  have  borne  worse  shocks  than  this,  bud 
as  it  was.  Nor,  indeed,  should  1  have 
exi)ected  the  subject  to  exhibit  even  so 
much  brain  os  we  now  behold.  But 
bring  a  light  here,  and  I  will  soon  as¬ 
certain  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  if, 
as  I  suspect,  he  is  fairly  gone,  then  we 
may  o|)en  his  skull,  and  have  a  {leep 
into  its  interior.**  All  this  the  Doctor 
pronounced  with  as  much  coolness  and 
unconcern,  as  if  he  had  been  talking  of 
opening  his  snulf-box. 

Wh’’'  the  rational  and  less  intoxicated 
part  of  the  company  were  occu|)ied  in 
endeavouring  to  pacify  the  rage  of  Blut¬ 
terbog,  Partcnclavv,  who  happened  ^  to  bu 
surrounded  by  those  who  had  most  deeply 
drenched  their  senses  in  the  juice  of  Lbu 
barrel,  now  gave  various  directions,  which 
w  ere  hastily  and  implicitly  obey<^.  The 
body  was  laid  at  length  on  a  form,  .and 
the  Doctor’s  dissecting  tools  were  out  iu 
an  instant,  w  hilst  a  group  of  eight  or  ten 
individuals  of  the  party,  stimulated  by, 
curiosity,  hung  over  him  to  see  what  he 
was  going  to  do.  The  saw  w'us  actually 
applied  to  the  unfortunate  man’s  bead, 
when,  at  the  very  first  touch  of  it,  Spar-, 
row’pijxj  suddenly  screamed  out,  with  sk 
yell  that  might  almost  have  been  beard 
a  mile  off ;  and  at  the  same  time  drew 
his  head  and  feet  together  with  a  jerk, 
so  vident,  as  to  render  the  recoil  some-, 
thing  like  t^^at  of  a  twisted-up  piece  , pf. 
Indian  rubber.  .The.eflect  of  jt  waft  like 
the  explosion  of  a  bonib,*.the  circle  was, 
dispersed,  and  tlic  iKrspos  fonning  it 
tumbled  in  all  directions,  and  Partcnclaw, 
was  laid  on  his  back  like  a  lQi>ster,  with, 
his  saw  held  tip  in  the  air.  The  Doctor,, 
howler,  .though'  with  'some'  difficulty*, 
yet  with  undiminisTied  satiffjroidf  rose 
again  to  the  charge.  , 

“  There  is  some  life  in  the  man  yet,**., 
quoth  he  give  mq  asiwop.^tbat  i  may 
remove  his  brains,  and  e^mipc  fnw- 
ture  in  his  skull.**  ^ 


Sjximnvpipe,  with  whom  the  appliqi- 
tioii  ot’  the  saw  had  in  some  dc^ee  serv¬ 
ed  the  pur}M>«e  of  the  lancet,  had  bej^n 
tv  reg-aiti  his  senses,  as  the  Doctor  ut¬ 
tered  these  wwds.*  They  acted  upon 
him  like  the  touching  of  the  spring  of 
nil  automaton.  He  started  up  to  the 
sHiiirg  {Kisture,  and  having  chapped  both 
his  hands'to  his  head,  he  otcluim^  in 
llie  most  doleful  voice,  V 

Oh,  Tm  a  dead  man  t — Pm  ^  dead 
man  ! — sure  encugh  fny  skuH  is  crackiti 
and  my  brains  arc  ,a*  out,  and  some  o* 
them  are  scattered  on  the  very  floor.” 

The  sudden  relief  the  spectators  expe¬ 
rienced  from  all  dread  of  the  Bailie  lieing 
killed  outright  upon  the  s|K)t,  coupled 
with  the  ludicrous  eftect  produced  by 
his  dolorous  accents,  and  highly  ridi¬ 
culous  apjiearance,  instantaneously  chan¬ 
ged  their  silent  breathless  anxiety  into  a 
hurst  of  unextiiiguishablc  laughter,  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  sat  in  all  the 
horrors  and  anguish  of  mind,  inspired 
by  a  firm  belief  of  immediate  death. 

“.You may  laugh,  gentlemen,”  cried 
he,  in  yet  more  woeful  strains,  as  soon 
as  he  could  be  heard — “  ye  may  laugh, 
unohristran-Hke  sinners  as  ye  arc !— . 
but,”,  said  he,  holding  out  a  handful  of 
the  puliV  tnattci  taken  from  his  head, 

“  an*  ye  wirata  believe  me,  there’s  a 
pickle  0^  my  brains  in  hiy  ain  hand,  and 
there's  the  rest  0**  them  lying  on  the 
flow.'*  The  roar  of  laughter  was  re¬ 
newed. 

Bailie.**  said  the  Baronet,  at  the  first 
pause  that  occurr^,*“  if  you  are  resolved 
to  insist  upon  being  ^atter-brained,  it  is 
not  for  any  of  us  to  gainsay  you.” 

The  renewed  shout  that  followed  this 
observation  made  Sparrowpipe  angry. 

“  1  fiave  lost  my  brains,  I  tell  ye,**  ex¬ 
claimed  he,  in  a  pe^  and  gif  ye  winna  1  > 
hclicve  me,  there  they  are  in  your  face,** 

80  saying,  he  threw  the  soft  mass  slap 
into  Partenclaw's  eyes,  and  almost  blind¬ 
ed  him. 

The  real  slate  of  the  cose  W'as  now  dis- 
coverod,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
body.  A  mass  of  herring  milts,  tinged 
w  ith  the  streams  of  claret,  had  fallen  into 
his  hair,  and  this,  added  to  his  tem)X)rary 
stupor,  had  1^  to  the  Doctbr*s  mistake. 

The  drunken  company  had  now'  leisure  to  bis  W'ay. 
note  the  figure  of  Sparrowpi))c  in  detail.  On  his  nearer 
Never  was  mortal  iu  such  a  pickled  His 

garments,  and  above  ali  his  yellow  w  aist-  hmel  foriiied  of  itod3,"bn  a 
coot,  the  .pide  of  bis  very  heart,  wefre  dry  atones.  ] 
oovared  with  flsh  eotiOils,  brine,  and  cla-  of  if  bonk  iovcAanging  a  deep  ’raviiic 


.  “  Wacs  mt !  waes  me !  siccan  a  fu- 
somc  sight  as  1  am.  My  new  kassiroer 
vest  is  a'thegither  ruined  I-^FicK,  fith  ! 
it  stinks  like  a  fishwife’s  creel, — it's  iui 
ilUfarcd  tradin*  voyage  tq  me  this.  I 
may  buy  a  bargain  o*  lac^  and  silken  hose, 
but  my  new  stand  o*  claes,  my  gutlc  coat 
and  brecks,  and  alxwn  a’,  my  vest,  can- 
never  gang  on  again.  Ugh  !  I  w  isli  I 
had  tl’.cm  att‘!— -my  verra  slamick  scan, 
ners  at  my  verra  sell  !** 

“  Then,  Bailie,”  said  the  Baronet 
quietly,  “  I  fancy  it's  the  first  lime  you 
were  ever  sickened  w-ith  your  own  person, 
whatever  effect  it  may  have  had  u|>on 
others.  But  come,  cheer  up,  man  ! — let 
Mrs  M^Claver  do  the  best  she  can  to 
cleanse  you  from  the  pickle  you  have  l>een 
soused  in,  and  then  let  us  endeavour  to 
get  things  into  some  sort  of  order  again.” 

At  a  subsequent  part  of  the  tale, 
our  hero,  Amherst,  accepts  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  Mr  MacgillWray,  to  visit 
him  at  his  house  at  Lochandlui, 
Certain  suspicious circu^istanccs  con¬ 
vince  him  that  his  host  is  engaged 
in  a  system  of  robbery  anil  plunder, 
ami  he  begins  to  fear  that  his  own 
life  is  in  danger  from  the  natural 
brother  of  Lochandhu,  Alexander 
Macgillivray.  He  determines,  how¬ 
ever,  to  dissemhlC)  and  goes  out  to 
shoot  in  his  usual  manner,  among 
the  hills,  ^?here  he  contrives  to  lose 
The  powerful  interest  ol 
the  folfowing  terrible  scene  must  be 
our  ajK)logy  for  the  length  of  our  ex¬ 
tract 

After  wandering  (hr  along  time  through 
trackless  thickets,  he  was  at  last  glad¬ 
dened  by  the  apjx»rancc  of  a  light  that 
glimmered  through  the  foliage,  and  he 
scrambled  tow'ards  it  with  the  hop  ot 
finding  some  one  who  could  i>uf  him  on 

_ _ approach,  he  found  that 

the  light  proceed^  (tom  the  interior  ul  n 
*  ~ [foundation  ot 

ft  noVftuf  from  the  ctlg^’ 

^  '  j.  _ • _ _  Vfivilll.'. 


and  be  stunk  ao»  tbat^he  would  have  through  which  a  stream  held  its^  coursi*. 
naadu  on  excellent  drag  fot  a  pact,  of  Hic.  door  wTSi  mwe  than  half  ttn< 
houiuls,  to  which  pur po9^  ituleed,  any  •  hq, listened^  for  yoic^  .frotn  within,  but  3 


one  who  beheld  iiu^.,writboul  domg  vio-  ,  was  He  advancetf  and 

Icnce.tO'  psehobiliiy,  might'  have  ea^y  Jbut  Ws  appeal  w’as  unpuended  tP-J.,47  ■ 
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Lnchundhu,  a  Taic  vf  fht  lil^hfanth  Cintuty. 

|H’atc<!  Ills  signal,  and,  as  he  still  had  no  fit  had  in)t  a  moinenl  to  dclibciast.  'i'hc 
answer,  he  venluivd  to  enter.  gang  were  almost  at  the  door,  lie  ex- 

A  wood-fire  was  (mrning  on  the  earth-  tinpfuished  his  torch,  and,  drawing  him- 
en-floor,  as  if  somebody  had  been  recent-  self  and  his  giin  hastily  op  l>ctwecn  the 
Jy  there ;  but  seeing  no  one  within,  he  rafters,  lie  had  laid  himself  at  length  by 
was  alxHit  to  leave  the  place,  with  the  the  dead  l>ody  on  the  birch  boughs, 
idea  that,  by  following  the  course  of  the  He  had  hardly  crept  out  of  sight,  be- 
stream,  he  would  soon  arrive  at  the  great  fore  a  party  of  seven  or  eight  Highland- 
valley,  to  w'hich  it  must  Ikj  a  tributary,  ers  came  hastily  into  the  hovel,  vocifera- 
when  an  object  caught  his  ey'e  that  im-  ting  in  Gaelic,  and  exhibiting  every  a|>- 
mediately  arrested  his  attention.  This  pcarancc  of  having  made  a  prccij)ilatc 
was  no  other  than  the  very  travelling  retreat  into  their  concealment.  They 
trunk  he  had  so  particularly  remarked  the  were  all  armed,  most  of  them  with  long 
flight  before,  with  the  letters  S.  H.  M.  in  guns,  and  all 'with  broad-swords,  dirks, 
brass  nails  upon  its  lid;  and  among  a  va-  and  pistols,  and  at  their  head  was  Alex- 
ricty  of  other  strung  things  scattered  up  under  Maegillivray.  From  the  spot  where 
and  down,  lie  descried  three  other  trunks,  he  lay,  he  commanded  a  sufficiently  dis- 

of  different  sizes,  all  of  them  with  the  tinct  view  of  the  scene  below,  through 

same  letters.  the  interstices  of  the  dry  birch  lioughs. 

Very  disagreeable  ideas  now  crowded  which  suflieicntly  concealed  him.  'J’he 
upon  his  imagination,  and  sensible  how  men  hastily  shut  and  barred  the  door  Ik.*- 
dangerous  his  situation  was,  he  was  about  hind  them,  as  if  apprehensive  of  pursuit, 
to  make  a  hasty  retreat,  when,  as  he  and,  drawing  around  the  lire,  they  con- 
moved  away,  a  bright  object  glanced  up-  tinned  their  clamorous  talk  in  (Jaclic. 
on  his  eye  from  amongst  some  branches  “  Winna  ye  no  gic  ower,  wi’  yerc 

of  brushwood,  lying  over  the  rafters  at  damned  Erse,  and  let  a  body  ken  what 

the  farther  end  of  the  hut.  As  he  looked  ye’re  saying  ?’*  cried  one  of  them,  whotn 
with  more  attention,  he  thought  it  re-  Amherst  immediately  recognized  as  the 
senibled  a  silver  button.  The  brushwood  person  with  whom  Alexander  Mncgilli- 
scemed  to  be  pressed  down  just  in  that  vray  had  held  so  much  close  converse  in 
particular  spot,  as  if  from  a  superincum-  his  way  down  the  glen,  when  returning 
l>ent  weight,  and  he  was  seized  with  an  from  the  deer  hunt,  and  whose  dress,  as 
irresistible  desire  to  ascertain  w'hat  was  we  before  remarked,  jxirtook  of  lioth  the 
there.  Me  lifted  up  a  small  fragment  of  Highland  and  Lowland  costume,  and 
lighted  fir,  and  proceeded  to  satisfy  him-  whose  grey  coat,  and  old  hat  covered  with 
self.  His  eyes  restdd  upon  a  ghastly  hu-  meal  dust,  and  his  red  ferret  eyes,  that 
man  face,  which  being  turned  downwards,  seemed  almost  burnt  out  by  his  long  vi- 
stared  at  him  from  among  the  withered  gi!s  over  the  hop|K‘r,  now  satiMfied  Am- 
branches.  herst  as  to  what  was  his  ostensible  pnv 

He  started  involuntarily,  and  pul  his  fession.  “  Will  ye  no  gic  ower  wl*  yerc 
hand  to  his  gun,  believing  it  w'as  some  F.rsc,  wi’  a  devil  till  yc  ?” 
one  with  w'hom  he  should  have  to  con-  “  Hoot  aye,  John  Forlics,”  said  a  sa- 
tend  ;  but  it  moved  not,  and  he  discover-  vage-looking  fellow,  with  long  tangled  red 
cd,  with  the  utmost  horror,  that  the  eyes,  hair,  and  who  had  been  speaking  when 
though  wide  open,  were  fixed  in  death.  he  interrupted  him;  “  hoot  ayci  man  ;  1 
Availing  himself  of  a  large  chest  stand-  was  only  makin*  an  observe  till  Maistcr 
ing  underneath,  he  mounted,  and  rai.>ed  Alexander,  that  the  fellow’s  horse  had 
his  head  and  shoulders  through  Ixjtween  served  him  weel,  or  he  wndna  hne  won 
the  rafters,  and,  holding  up  his  light,  he  awa*  sae  easy,  sorrow  gae  wi*  him  !** 
discovered  the  dead  body  of  an  officer  in  “  Troth,  Willy  Davison,”  replied  Foi%. 
full  regimentals.  He  put  his  hand  on  the  lies,  “ye  might  hae  made  a  lx*tter  shot, 
coqise,  and  felt  that  it  was  still  so  warm  An*  mair  na  that,  gin  ye  had  na  Htappil 
as  to  indicate  the  murder  to  have  been  in  afore  me,  just  as  I  was  gawin  to  let 
very  recent.  drive  at  him,  I  wad  hae  turned  him  beds 

He  had  hardly  time  to  give  it  a  cursory  uppermost  aflf  the  l>east,  afore  he  wan  a 
examination,  when  he  was  alarmed  by  the  hundcr  yairds.  Yc  saw  1^  I  couplt  the 
sound  of  numerous  voices,  and  the  noise  offisher  chieid  about  an  hoiir  before.  Fient 
of  feet  running  towards  the  hut  All  a  word  he  ever  spak  mair.” 
chance  of  retreating  unperceived  was  cut  “  Yon  did  that  job  very  neatly,  mil- 
off.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  To  be  dis-  Icr,”  said  Alexander  Maegillivray  ;  “  but 
covert  In  his  present  situation  would  en-  since  you  speak  of  Mm,  let  us  examine 
sure  hia  murder,  as  his  single  fowling-  his  waulees,  for  our  watch  called  us  off 
piece  could  have  been  but  of  small  avail  so  suddenly  to  this  kss  fortunate  adven- 
against  many  armed  men.  There  was  ture,  that  we  had  not  time  to  ascertain  the 
nothing  for  It  hut  immediate  concealment,  profits  of  the  first.  Ewan  Maclauchaot 
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snit!  he  to  another  man,  “  reach  over  be¬ 
hind  that  trunk,  and  pull  out  the  red¬ 
coat’s  saddlc-lwgs.  These  Sideran  Dea^ 
rag  seldom  carry  much  of  the  king’s  gold 
in  their  bags,  however  much  they  may 
wear  on  their  backs.  But  should  this  fel¬ 
low  turn  out  to  be  the  paymaster  man, 
who  came  from  the  south  with  money,  for 
the  garrison  at  Inverness,  his  luggage 
may  be  a  prize  worth  all  the  troubly  we 
have  had  to-night.” 

A  pair  of  small  saddle-bags  was  now 
handed  into  the  circle,  and  Alexander 
Macgillivray,  taking  them  ujwn  his  knee, 
began  to  attempt  to  undo  them. 

“  There’s  a  padlock  there,”  said  tlie 
miller,  rising  from  the  ground  ;  “  stay  a 
bitty,  till  1  gang  and  ripe  the  chield’s 
|X)uch,  till  I  see  whether  I  can  find  ye  the 
key.” 

Amherst,  now  anticipating  an  imme¬ 
diate  discovery,  prepared  to  make  deside¬ 
rate  resistance,  and  to  sell  his  life  as  dear¬ 
ly  as  he  could.  But  he  was  fortunately 
relieved  for  the  time,  by  Macgillivray 
calling  out  to  the  miller,  No,  no,  John  ; 
sit  down,  man — a  Highlander  laughs  at 
a  lock  U|K)n  leather.”  And  unsheathing 
his  dirk,  he  ripped  up  the  valise  from 
end  to  end. 

The  contents  were  now  exhibited,  and 
along  with  two  or  three  shirts,  a  jdair  or 
two  of  stockings,  some  handkerchiefs,  a 
soap-box,  a  pocket-glass,  combs,  razors, 
Idlacking-ball  and  brushes,  &c.  there  was 
found  a  chamois  leather-bag,  containing 
coins,  which  Alexander  Macgillivray  emp¬ 
tied  into  the  lap  of  his  kilt,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  enable  himself  to  form  a  general 
judgment  of  the  amount,  without  |)ermit- 
ting  the  others  to  l>c  equally  wise.  Am¬ 
herst,  from  his  position  aloft,  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  observing  that  there  were  a 
numldcr  of  gold  and  silver  pieces,  but  he 
could  not  ix)ssibly  guess  at  the  amount, 
for  all  the  heads  in  the  group  were  in¬ 
stantly  thrust  forward  to  reckon  them, 
and  so  concealed  the  heap  from  his  view', 
V  ilhout  getting  any  satisfaction  them¬ 
selves,  for  Alexander  Macgillivray  still 
managed  very  cleverly  to  veil  them. 

“  This  is  not  so  bad,”  said  he,  though, 
after  .all,  it  can  hardly  be  the  fellow  I 
susiK'cted.  Let  me  see  now' — there’s  one, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight, 

nine,  ten - ! — ten  yellow  boys  !— then 

as  to  silver.  But  hold  !”  said  he,  shovel¬ 
ling  them  again  into  the  bag, — “  We’ll 
count  them  all  over,  and  share  the  booty  in 
the  morning.  John  Forbes,  you  shall  have 
a  double  portion,  as  a  reward  for  your 
gotxl  shot ;  mcanw'hilc.  I’ll  put  them  in 
here,”  rising  and  opening  a  chest  on  which 
he  hatl*  iK’Cn  sitting;  “and  now'  let  us 
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have  something  to  cat  and  drink.  Donald 
Kobertson,  see  what  you  can  get  us  out 
of  the  pantry,  man  !” 

In  obedience  to  his  command,  one  ol 
the  gang  got  up,  and,  much  to  Amherst’s 
uneasiness,  came  tow  ards  the  end  of  the 
hut  over  which  he  was  lying,  and  lifted 
the  lid  of  the  large  wooden  chest,  arnl  go¬ 
ing  and  returning  once  or  twice,  took 
from  it  some  cold  provisions,  some  bot¬ 
tles  of  spirits,  and  other  articles  for  their 
meal.  As  he  passed  under  the  spot  where 
the  young  Englishman  was  concealed,  he 
olrserved  a  pool  of  bl(M>d  on  the  clay  floor, 
w  hich  had  dropped  from  the  death-wound 
made  by  the  miller’s  ball  in  the  breast  of 
the  unfortunate  officer. 

“  Och,  hoch !  hoo  she  bluids  !”  cried  he. 

“  Never  mind  that,  Duncan  !”  said 
the  reckless  miller,  w  ith  a  hardened  laugh, 
“  it’s  the  l)lude  o’  the  bottle,  man,  that 
w'c  hae  to  do  wi’  \  e  noo,— sae  come  awa* 
wi’t  !” 

The  gang  now  began  to  cat,  and  to  ca¬ 
rouse  it  heartily,  (piaffing  dew'll  large 
draughts  of  ardent  spirits  at  intervals. 
The  chief  speakers  w'ere  Alexander  Mae- 
gillivray  and  Forbes  the  miller,  who 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  lieutenant  atnollg^t 
them, 

“  Weel,  after  a*  noo,”  said  the  miller, 
“  that  devil  o’  a  hcllicate  drover  wad  hae 
been  worth  tw’a  o’  this  lobster-coated  fal¬ 
low*,  had  we  but  felled  him.  I’se  warrant 
his  hags  w'ere  furnished  in  anither  sort  o’ 
manner,  after  a’  thae  south  kintry  mar- 
cats.” 

“  It's  a  thousand  pities  we  missed  him, 
John,”  replied  Alexander  Macgiliivr.u. 

But  w’hat  is  w’orst  of  all,  I  fear  he  m;n 
tell  some  tales,  that  won’t  be  much  to  the 
advantage  of  our  trade.” 

“  Troth  W’C  have  muekle  need  to  do 
things  cannily,”  rejoined  the  miller,-— 
“  the  mair,  sin’  we  see  that  the  Laird  i^- 
sae  resolved  to  protect  that  English  l»K*n 
that’s  staying  wi’  him  the  noo,  down  yon. 
der  at  the  house  o'  L(x;handhu.  An  1 
had  the  sortin  o’  him,— my  faith,  I  w«h1 
whittle  his  craig  for  him  as  soon  as  git 
he  ware  aiie  of  my  ain  grice.” 

“  My  brother  Edward  is  too  much  ot 
a  gentleman  for  us,”  said  Alexander,— 
“  his  imprudence  is  absolutely  astonish* 
ing  to  me.  If  he  didn’t  mean  to  |Xjrmit 
us  to  make  our  ow'n  of  the  youth,  who, 
from  what  Angus  saw  at  Macphic  s,  ha^ 
something  about  him  well  worth  our 
while,  at  least  it  was  madness  to  bring 
him  to  Badenoch  to  be  a  spy  upon  our 
actions.  I  have  argued  and  ar^ied  w  it  i 
him  till  I  am  tired  about  this  S^on. 
have  endeavoured  to  jicrsuade  him  of  t  c 
truth  of  what  1  mvself  believe,  that  t\Q 
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was  the  man  who  dcfeiKicil  J^ord  i^^aglcs. 
holinef  and  assisted  him  in  killing  the 
two  brave  fellows  who  beset  him  on 
the  clilfs,— but  all  in  vain.  It  woti’t  do, 
— we  must  not  suller  .  Edward’s  folly  to 
hang  us  as  well  as  himself.  We  must 
serve  this  fellow  as  we  served  Kennedy, 
and  that  soon  too.  The  accident  of  his 
linding  the  corpse  of  that  traitor  has  made 
a  strong  impression  on  him,  by  l^ochan- 
dhu’s  account.  We  know  not  all  he  may 
have  learned  from  the  villain  when  he 
was  alive,  and  we  must  not  give  his  sus- 
})icions  time  to  operate.  I  should  have 
pro|X)sed  to  w^ay-lay  him  last  night  when 
he  went  to  the  loch,  or  this  afternoon  as 
he  returned  from  the  moors,  where  1 
understand  he  went  this  morning,  had 
not  the  job  of  these  trunks,  and  these 
atlairs  to-night,  given  us  enough  to  do. 
Hut  to-morrow  night  the  deed  must  be 
attempted,  even  if  it  should  be  in  the 
house  of  Lochandhu  itself ;  and  we  must 
oven  trust  to  our  after  endeavours  for 
piicifying  Edward,  and  overcoming  those 
ridiculous  notions  of  ‘  the  rights  of  hos¬ 
pitality,’  and  ‘  the  hereditary  cUiims  of 
gratitude,’  about  which  he  is  always 
rhyming.” 

“■  Can  ye  no  shake  the  Laird’s  deter¬ 
mination  anent  him,  by  raising  suspicions 
of  his  having  discovered  some  o’  his 
secrets  ?”  demanded  the  miller ;  “  that 
might,  maybe,  be  a  way  o’ thro  win’  cauld 
water  upon  his  scruples.” 

1  thought  I  did  succeed  in  some 
degree  last  night,  after  he  told  me  of  the 
lad’s  discovery  of  the  corpse  of  that 
niscal  Kennedy,”  replied  Illacgillivray. 
‘‘  Edward  was  very  angry  at  first,  that 
we  should  have  taken  such  summary  ven¬ 
geance  upon  the  false  knave  at  our  own 
hands,  without  consulting  him.  But 
when  I  told  him  the  cause,  and  described 
to  him  what  \ve  had  observed  to  pass 
iHJtween  them  that  day  of  the  decr-hunt, 

I  thought  he  seemed  to  wince  and  fidgit  a 
little,  as  if  he  thought  that  every  thing 
was  not  as  it  should  be  ;  and  he  harped, 
two  or  three  times,  on  the  unlucky  ac¬ 
cident  of  the  Englishman  having  found 
the  body.  I’ll  see  what  I  can  make  of 
him  to-morrow.  If  I  can  work  on  him 
to  give  his  consent  to  the  thing,  so  much 
the  better ;  but  if  that  cock  wont  fight, 
then  we  must  do  this  job  at  our  own 
hand  as  w'c  did  the  other,  and  take  our 
chance  of  satisfying  him  after  it  is  all 
over.  You  know  that,  thot^h  some¬ 
what  obstinate  in  sticking  to  his  opinions 
beforehand,  he  is  easily  ap|ieased,  when 
he  sees  that  a  thing  is  put  past  all  chance 
of  mending.” 

'  The  strong  potations  they  were  swal¬ 
lowing  had  been  for  some  time  operating 


on  the  heads  of  the  rest  of  ii>e  gang,  wlio, 
little  intcrestcii  111  what  was  passing  be¬ 
tween  the  persons  of  the  preceding  dia¬ 
logue,  had  l)cen  talking  away  among  them¬ 
selves  in  (laclic.  'I’heir  Celtic  conversa¬ 
tion  Ixjcame  so  loud  by  this  time,  that 
the  greater  part  of  what  subsequently  fell 
from  Alexander  Alacgillivray  and  the 
miller  w’as  drowned  in  their  vociferations. 
Amherst,  however,  still  gathered  enough 
to  satisfy  him,  that  he  continued  to  form 
the  subject  of  their  talk. 

“  His  sport  at  the  loch  was  stop{)ccl 
last  night,  and  he  wall  lx.*  for  trying  it 
again,”  said  Macgillivray. 

It  wad  be  a  noble  chance,”  said  the 
miller,  after  something  additional  that 
fell  from  the  other,  but  which  w;is  lost 
in  the  noise. 

“  It  would,”  said  Alex.  Macgillivray  ; 

“  or  what  think  you  of  his  exjiedition  to 
Glenmore  ?  Edward  was  telling  me,  that 
he  has  been  raving  about  that  place  ever 
.since  he  happened  to  come  through  it,  in 
his  w’ay  back  from  the  Cairngorum.  The 
lad  is  resolved  to  go  there  to  sj>er.d  a  day 
or  tw'o  by  himself  in  watching  the  deer  ; 
and  if  we  could  only  Icaru  when  he  is  to 
follow  out  this  whim,  we  might  make 
sure  of  him  there,  without  risk  and  with¬ 
out  noise,  and  Lochandhu  need  never  be 
the  wiser.  But,  as  I  said  before,  there 
is  no  time  to  be  lost;  w'e  must  take  the 
lirst  fair  chance  that  oilers,  ('ould  not 
you  manage  to  sift  the  Irishman  to¬ 
morrow  morning  ?  He  seems  to  Iw  a 
simple  sort  of  cha().  Could  we  hut  hear 
from  him  of  his  master’s  intentions,  wc 
might  lay  some  certain  plan,  and  carry  it 
into  immediate  ellect. 

“  Aye,  faith,  might  wc,”  replied  the 
miller ;  “  and  gif  he  should  tak’  it  into  his 
w  ise  pow  to  gang  till  Glenmore,  w’c  might 
easily  forgather  wi*  him  there  ;  and, 
then,  di’cl  hac  me,  gin  I  get  a  grup  o’ 
his  craig,  but  the  lient  a  out  o’t  he  shall 
come.  By  my  troth,  it  wad  Ixj  ony 
thing  but  canny,  to  let  that  chield  slip 
awa’  to  the  laigh  kintra  wi’  siccun  notions 
in  his  head,  as  that  senseless  coof  Ken¬ 
nedy  crammed  intil  him.  But  dy’c  think 
the  Laird  ’ll  be  here  the  night  noo  ? 

“  No,”  said  Alexander  Macgillivray, 

“  he  had  some  business  to  settle  with 
Macrory.” 

This  latter  part  of  their  conversation 
had  gradually  l)ccome  more  audible,  from 
the  rest  of  the  gang  dropping  asleep,  over¬ 
come  by  their  draughts  of  whisky.  Even 
Alexander  Macgillivray  and  the  miller, 
neither  of  whom  had  drank  so  deeply, 
now  began  to  look  wiser  as  they  address¬ 
ed  each  other. 

“  1  say,  John,”  said  Macgillivray, 
winking  at  the  sleepers,  “  these  fellows 
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must  Ue  kept  .^inall  to-inorrinv.  Thi^uU 
is  tt»o  gcKKl  fur  them*  A  piece  each  will 
l»e  eiiougli,  and  more  than  they  denerve-*- 
^  c’ll  make  silver  serve  the  rascals — eh  !’* 

“  He !  he !  he  !— and  gudc  cnengh 
fur  them,  the  knaves,”  said  the  miller. 
“  I  saw  what  you  were  after,  Maister 
Alexander.  By  my  faith,  it  seemed  to 
he  a  bonny  hag.  I  dool  gin  the  tallow- 
! leaded  drover  himser  had  a  better.  But 
ye  manna  forget  me  !” 

“  Forget  you,  my  dear  follow,”  said 
INIacgillivray,  shaking  the  miller  by  the 
hand,  “  no,  that  1  won't,  you  shall  share 
hkc  a  prince;  but  hush, — let’s  to  our 
straw, — for  we  must  lie  astir  early.” 
'I'hen  lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper, 
which,  however,  Amherst  easily  caught 
in  the  silence  that  now  reigned, — We'll 
send  them  to  bury  the  carcase,  whilst  you 
and  I  are  taking  our  lirst  share  of  the 
s|K)il  — you  understand  me  ?  and  then 
when  the  grand  division  comes,  wc'Il  be¬ 
have  with  great  show’  of  generosity  to  the 
rogues.” 

I’hcir  heads  tvere  brought  closer  to¬ 
gether  as  he  spoke.  A  wicked  and  tri¬ 
umphant  smile,  called  up  by  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  own  superior  cunning, 
played  on  his  countenance  ;  and  the  mil¬ 
ler’s  red  eyes  glared  through  the  unvary¬ 
ing  hue  of  his  mealy  features,  as  he  grin¬ 
ned  with  a  hellish  sympathetic  delight. 

“  Was't  no  a  gude  shot,  after  a’,  Mais- 
ler  Mucgillivray  ?”  said  he.  “Od  I’ve  a 
mind  to  gang  and  see  hoo  the  ri'd  loon's 
lookin',”  said  the  WTctch,  taking  np  a 
fire-brand;  and  scrambling  to  his  feet, 
he  l)Ogan  to  stagger  towards  that  end  of 
the  hovel  over  whicli  Amherst  was  lying. 
**  Fich  !  fich  !  what  a  bluid  the  chieUl 
has  had  in  his  inside!  Ane  o’  my  grum- 
phies  could  na  had  mair,”  said  he,  as  he 
step^ied  into  it,  and  almost  slip|)cd  dowui 
from  the  lubricity  it  occasioned  on  the 
clay-floor.  .Then  steadying  himself  a  little, 
he  held  up  the  blazing  light  to  the  rafters. 
“  Aye,  aye,”  continued  he,  with  a  fiend¬ 
like  laugh,  as  he  surveyed  the  dead  man's 
visage,  looking  dowm  him  with  all 
the  grim  expression  produced  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  death, — “  ye  may  girn  at  me,  be ! 
be !  he  ! — my  bonny  braw  buck  ! — But 
faith  ye’re  ju.st  as  well  there  as  trotting 
on  yonder  till  Inverness.  I  w’ad  na  care 
gin  we  had  the  ithcr  Englishcx  lad  on  the 
same  baulk  wi’  ye.” 

“  Come  away,  man,  John,”  exclaimed 
Alexander  MacgiUivray,  somewhat  im¬ 
patiently  ;  “  yuu'll  set  ftre  to  the  hircb- 
bushes  if  you  don't  take  care.  Come 


away  to  your  straw.  Hemcnilier  what 
we  have  to  settle  in  the  morning.” 

.“Od,  an’  that’s  very  true,”  said  the 
other.  “  Weel,  guid  night  till  ye.  Cap¬ 
tain,”  added  he,  nodding  to  the  dead 
man.  “  I’se  warrant  1  needna  wush  ye 
to  sleep  sound.” 

So  saying,  he  staggered  away,  much  to 
Amhetst’s  relief,  wht>,  by  the  strength  of 
the  light,  had  seen  his  red  eyes  staring 
up  within  a  few’  inches  of  his  own  ;  and 
w  ho  had  felt  the  very  heat  of  his  breath, 
{K>isoned  as  it  was  with  the  stench  of  the 
spirits  he  had  been  sw’allowing,  and  who, 
every  moment  dreading  he  must  ccriainU 
be  discovered  by  him,  bad  more  th.in  once 
been  on  the  eve  of  springing  dow’n  in  de>- 
jicration,  and  cittcmpting  to  fight  his  way 
to  tlie  door. 

Having  throw  n  his  torch  into  the  fire, 
the  miller  retired  into  a  corner,  and  drop¬ 
ped  himself  down,  quite  overcome  ;  aoil 
before  Alexander  MacgiUivray  had  raked 
the  emlrers  together,  he  was  snoring  as 
audibly  as  any  of  the  other  slcc|)crs. 

The  villain  looked  around  him  to  see 
that  all  of  them  were  certainly  sound  ; 
and  then  hastily  taking  a  key  from  his 
|x>ckct,  he  opened  the  chest,  into  which 
he  had  put  the  money-bag.  and  taking  it 
out,  he  picked  a  number  of  the  gold 
pieces  from  it,  and  putting  them  into  an 
old  stocking,  he  secreted  them  in  his 
otter-skin  purse  ;  then  locking  up  the  hag 
again  in  the  chest,  he  wrap|>cd  himself  in 
his  plaid,  and  lay  quietly  down  Ixsidc  the 
miller,  where  he  soon  composed  himsclt 
to  slecf). 

He  csca^rcs  by  putting  on  the  drrrs 
of  the  officer,  and  stalking  out  ol  ibc 
cabin  like  a  spectre. 

We  conclude,  by  heartily  recoil - 
mending  the  work  to  our  readers,  as 
an  interesting  and  well-written  talc. 
As  we  are  making  our  bow,  wc  may 
hint,  that  we  do  not  much  admire  the 
system  of  prefacing  each  chapter  by 
Italian  and  Spanish  quotations. 
do  the  author  justice,  they  are,  in 
general,  extremely  appropriate ; 
every  body  is  not  hound  to  under¬ 
stand  Spanish  and  Italian,  and  those 
w’ho  do  not,  will  infallibly  set  the 
matter  down  to  the  score  of  ])eda!it- 
ry.  We  liope,  therefore,  that  in  the 
“  Wo\(  of  Badcnoch,'*  whicli  wc  sec 
announcerl,  our  unknown  will  ”  re¬ 
form  it  altogether.” 

(f.  M* 
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Sfariyu. — Proctors  Journey  across  the  Andes. 


T^ife’s  morning,  lovc.siuncs  on  thee  now. 
And  hojxjs  are  high,  as  well  they  may  ; 
The  sunshine  of  thy  cloudless  brow 
'J  ells  of  a  bosom  gay. 

Where  sorrow’s  trace  has  never  been, 

To  blight  the  ho|)es  there  budding  green. 

The  rainbow  hues  of  bliss  are  o’er. 

Thy  spirits  playing  m  their  glee. 

And  bright  their  beams  of  joy  they  pour 
To  gild  life's  jubilee. 

The  spotless— pore — Imt  fleeting  hour,— 
The  best — the  direst  in  our  jKJw’r : 

The  hour  of  joys  unstaiii’d  and  bright— 
Of  lofty  thought  and  daring  act — 

Of  aspirations  doom’d  to  blight— 

As  down  life’s  cataract 
The  force  of  passion  sweeps  us  on, 

>Vhen  innocence  and  paice  are  gone : 

The  hour  when  deadliest  are  the  woes 
Which  crush  the  spirit's  young  de¬ 
sires — 

When  direful  is  the  damp  vice  throws 
O’er  virtue’s  soon  quench’d  fires. 

And  glories — oh  distressing  thought  !— 
In  the  destruction  it  hath  wrought. 


How  oft  the  'flcw-bcsiiangled  rose 
Is  rudely  dash’d  by  sweeping  wind  ! 
How  oft  the  stem  where  brauty  blows 
Conceals  the  thorn  behind. 

To  call  those  bitter  feelings  up 
That  doom  has  mingled  in  our  cup  ! 

But  so  it  is tire  brightest  morn 
That  ushers  in  an  Ai>ril  day — 

As  if  our  fondest  ho|)es  to  scorn, 

And  chase  our  dreams  aw’ay — 
Reminds  us  oft,  !)y  chilling  show’rs. 
That  life  has  thorns  as  well  as  lluw’rs. 

But  oh  !  I  cannot,  dearest,  think 
That  woes  arc  treiisur’d  up  fii 
thee— 

That  ’fitter  potions  thou  must  drink 
From  this  life’s  troubled  sea— 

That  sorrow'  shall  usurp  the  throne 
Which  innocence  hath  made  its  own. 

Oh  no  !  thy  youthful  morn  is  fair. 

And  stainless  is  thy  being’s  sky— 
Clouds  surely  will  not  gather  there 
When  youth  has  fleeted  by. 

I  still  will  deem,  as  they  have  been. 
Thy  pros^HJCts  bright— thy  sky  serene. 


rnOCTOlt’s  JOUilNEV  ACROSS  THE  ANDES — RESIDENCE  IN  T.IMA  AND 
OTHER  I’AKTS  OF  rEUC,  IN  1823  UIkI  1821  *. 


Every  tiling  relating  to  South 
America  is  at  this  moment  looked 
npon  with  intense  interest  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  accordingly  any  second  or 
third-rate  sort  of  a  book,  treating  of 
that  vast  country,  is  received  with 
the  greatest  eagerness  by  the  public  ; 
and  every  traveller  and  voyager,  who 
has  by  chance  touched  at  the  jiorts, 
or  visited  the  interior  of  any  of  the 
new  republics,  takes  it  into  his  head, 
the  moment  he  again  sets  his  foot  on 
British  ground,  to  indite  a  thick  vo¬ 
lume  of  stories  about  the  Andes,  the 
gold  mines,  and  the  dress,  food,  and 
manners,  of  the  la<lics  and  gentlemen 
of  Uio  Janiero,  Buenos  Ayres,  or  Li¬ 
ma.  Meagre  as  these  stories  may  be, 
the  whole  world  is  pleased  with 
them.  Every  fool  who  has  bought 
at  a  high  premium,  or  at  no  premium 


at  all,  the  share  of  a  gold  or  silver 
mining  company,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  feels  anxious  to  learn  every 
thing  which  may  corroborate  his 
dreams  of  wealth  to  be  drawn  from 
mountains,  which,  for  aught  he 
knew,  were  situated  at  the  frozen 
pole  of  the  moon,  but  which  he  at 
least  imagined  had  their  locality 
somewhere  beyond  seas,  in  a  region 
where  one  General  Bolivar  has  been 
fighting  for  the  last  dozen  of  years 
or  so.  The  speculators  in  South 
American  stock  form,  also,  a  nuini'- 
rous  class,  to  whom  any  well-sub¬ 
stantiated  information,  ns  to  tlie  pre¬ 
sent  political  condition  and  probable 
stability  of  the  difterent  governments 
whose  bonds  they  holil,  is  received 
with  an  anxiety  corresponding  to  the 
sains  they  have  at  stake.  The  Ijon- 
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don,  the  Lireri>ool,  and  Gla^ow  conduct  and  character  of  most  of  the 
merchant,  on  the  other  hand,  gloat  individuals  "who  have  signalistd 
over  with  delight  the  story  told  by  themselves  in  South  America,  and 
the  traveller,  that  at  Bnettbs  Ayres  or  for  this  he  has  assigned  as  u  reas^m 
Lima  he  actually  saw  some  women  in  his  preface,  that  he  was  brought 
dressed  in  gowns  of  English  or  Scotch  into  connection  with  them  in  conse- 
muslin,  and  petticoats  of  the  same  ;  quence  of  the  responsible  situation 
and  that  he  recollects  perfectly  well  of  which  he  held,  and  had  frequent 
having  used  one  day,  at  dinner,  a  opportunities  of  seeing  and  knowing 
knife  and  a  fork  which  had  unequi-  them.  As  a  farther  reason  for  the 
vocal  marks  of  being  English  manu-  publication  of  his  book,  he  mentions, 
facture.  Even  simpering  milliners  that  many  of  the  public  events  to 
glance  into  these  lucubrations  on  which  he  has  referred  have  been 
another  world  with  much  delight,  misunderstood  in  this  country,  and 
» specially  when  they  find  how  much  that  of  course  it  is  for  the  interest, 
more  elegantly  they  can  deck  out  a  at  least  for  the  satisfaction  of  many 
hellc  than  the  united  wisdom  of  all  persons,  that  these  events  should  be 
the  milliners  of  Lima  dare  pretend  presented  in  their  true  light, 
to  dress  any  given  South  American  The  admirable  little  work  of  Cap- 
damsel,  notwithstanding  all  their  tain  Basil  Hall  supplied  us  with 
money, — their  silver- paved  streets  many  materials  for  a  correct  estimate 
and  gold-covered  houses.  We  can-  of  the  South  American  character, 
not  exclude  from  the  list  of  those  and  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
most  deeply  interested  in  South  Ame-  country,  when  it  was  engaged  in 
rica  the  men  of  our  country,  who  working  out  its  now  triumphant  de- 
rejoice  that  a  long  night  of  tyranny,  liverance  from  Spanish  bondage  and 
and  ignorance,  and  superstition,  and  bigotry,  and  the  work  before  us  adds 
poverty,  has  now  begun  to  be  sue-  still  new  and  authentic  testimony  to 
cpcdcd  by  the  bright  sunshine  of  the  great  capabilities  of  that  exteii- 
frecdom,  of  knowledge,  of  virtue,  sive  region,  for  improvements  ia  ag- 
and  happiness,  in  these  wide  bloom-  riculture,  mining,  and  commerce, 
ing  regions  beyond  the  ocean.  The  last  blow  which  we  have  lately 

This  is  Mr  Proctor's  first  attempt  heard  has  been  struck  at  the  power 
at  the  njanufacture  of  a  book ;  and  of  Spain,  has  now  banishetl  Irom 
although,  with  the  materials  he  had  the  breast  of  him  tvho  was  actuated 
at  his  c*omraand,  he  might  have  made  by  mercantile  cupidity,  and  from  his, 
a* much  thicker  volume,  he  has  satis-  too,  who  was  animat^  by  an  ardent 
tied  himself  with  giving  us  one  of  wish  for  the  increasing  happiness  of 
370  pages  of  very  readable  print,  his  species,  all  fears  that  this  inter- 
which  we  really  think  may  be  per-  estiug  region  should  ever  again  linger 
nsctl  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction,  in  the  fetters  of  a  brutalising  despo- 
by  the  above-mentioned  classes  of  tism,  or  waste  its  natural  treasures 
]>erson8,  and  even  by  others  whose  in  the  support  of  a  benumbing  su- 
tiineisnot  more  profitably  employeil  perstition.  Thanks  to  the  energies  and 
than  in  cramming  their  brains  with  intelligence  of  those  patriots  whose 
all  ilie  trash  that  is  daily  issuing  in  characters  Mr  Proctor  has  well 
cart-loads  from  the  great  manufac-  pourtrayed  in  this  volume,  we  shall 
lories  of  literature.  The  author,  no  more  hear  of  royalist  armies  and 
with  very  becoming  modesty,  ten-  royalist  generals,  on  the  free  plains 
ders  an  apology,  in  his  preface,  for  of  America.  Aided  by  European, 
making  this  book  at  all,  as  he  con-  and  chiefly  by  English  capital,  skill, 
losses  freely  that  he  is  not  a  member  industry,  and  instruction,  a  long  ca- 
of  the  scribbling  fraternity.  He  reer  of  improvement,  both  physical 
was'  employed  as  agent  to  the  con-  and  moral,  awaits  these  fertile  lands, 
tractor  for  the  Peruvian*  loan,  and  in  which,  till  of  late,  the  despicable 
this  capaoty  he  had  occasion  to  tra*  spirit  of  mercantile  jealousy,  opera- 
vel  from  Buenos  Ayres,  where  he  ting  on  Spanish  pride,  had  surround- 
was  landed,  across  the  chain  of  the  ed  with  the  strongest  barriers  whicli 
Andes,  to  •*.  Lima.  I  n  '  the  ’  course  legislation  could  erect  against  ®li 
of  his  work, ‘  he  takes  occasion  to  tercourse' with  strangers*  •• 
sjK'ak,  in  a  t’cry  decideil  tone,  of  the  Our  author  arrived  with  bis 


at  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  9th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  and  was  delighted  witli 
the  cordial  reception  which  the  resi¬ 
dent  English  families  of  that  flourish, 
ing  capital  gave  to  him.  The  society 
of  Buenos  Ayres  is  esteemed  the 
most  agreeable  in  South  America, 
and  it  was  not  without  regret  that 
our  traveller  prepared  for  a  journey 
of  many  » hundred  leagues  through 
the  frightful  passes  of  the  Andes,  at 
a  season  when  the  winter  of  these 
ridges  was  fast  approaching.  He 
hired  one  of  the  government  couriers, 
who  had  been  bred  on  the  road  be¬ 
tween  Buenos  Ayres  and  Valparaiso: 
this  man  took  the  whole  management 
of  the  journey,  and  became  respon¬ 
sible  for  every  thing.  He  was  assisted 
by  a  number  of  persons  called  })€ons 
or  |K)stillions ;  and  as  the  road,  which 
seems  itself  to  be  wretched,  is  as 
wretchedly  provided  with  inns,  and 
entirely  unaccommodating  in  point 
of  luxuries,  our  traveller  was  obliged 
to  take  with  him  a  stock  of  wine, 
spirits,  biscuit,  and  Paraguay  tea. 

After  quitting  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  Mr  Proctor  entered 
that  of  Santa  FtS  and  here  his  jour¬ 
ney  lay  across  the  Pampas,  the  de¬ 
scription  of  which,  as  it  is  applicable 
to  many  parts  of  South  America,  may 
not  inappropriately  be  given  here. 

The  Pampas  (says  Mr  Proctor)  arc 
iiuraonsc  plains,  extending  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  covered  with  long  grass 
and  high  thistles,  \vhich  are  so  tall,  as  in 
summer  to  give  the  country  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  low  forest ;  as  it  was  now  au¬ 
tumn,  they  had  died  down,  and  the 
ground  was  in  many  places  covered  with 
threir  stalks.  The  common  grass  is  long 
and  fine,  not  growing  in  a  thick  turf,  as 
in  England,  imt  in  small  tufts  nearly  close 
together ;  in  low  situations,  it  reaches  the 
height  of  four  feet,  and  is  filled  with  mos¬ 
quitos,  which  annoy  the  traveller  dread- 
fully,  covering  both  him  and  his  horse. 
Tile  scenery  is  extremely  dull,  as  there  is 
not  a  shrub  on  which  the  eye  can  rest, 
nor  a  dwelling,  except  the  post-houses,  to 
inform  him  that  he  is  in  an  habitable 
world.  The  post-houses  are  situated  at 
the  distance  generally  of  about  four 
leagues  from  each  other,  and  are  con¬ 
structed  of  large  ^mud-bricks  dried  in  the 
sun ;  th^y'areroofotl  with  crooked  boughs 
of  trri?8  bhnigHt  from  a  dwtanec,  and  to- 
vered  wHb'  long  grass  mixcil  with  mud. 
The  hut  csfieciaily  appropriated  to  the 
couriers  or  trtvvilors  is  of  the  same  con¬ 


struction,  having  a  door  of  hide  stretched 
over  a  frame,  which  is  far  from  lilting  ilic 
door  case.  The  furniture  boiiietiincs  con- 
.sl^ts  of  a  couple  r»f  old  chairs,  and  per¬ 
haps  two  frauies,  with  an  ox  hide  across 
them  for  benches ;  luit  even  these  arc 
luxuries  not  often  obtained,  the  traveller 
commonly  having  nothing  more  than  u 
mud  floor  to  spread  his  l>cd  upon,  or  a 
mud  bench  against  the  wall,  which  must 
serve  for  bedstead,  table,  and  chairs. 

Such  is  the  miserable  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  country,  which,  but  for 
Spanish  oppression  and  misgovern- 
ineiit,  might  have  been  turned  to  the 
most  useful  agricultural  purposes  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new 
order  of  things  will  produce  as  many 
and  as  remarkable  changes  on  the 
natural  face  of  the  country  as  it  is 
now  doing  in  the  minds  of  its  people. 

On  tlie  7th  April  Mr  Proctor  got 
the  first  view  of  the  mighty  ridge 
of  the  Andes. 

Noliody  can  imagine  (says  he)  the  ef¬ 
fect  which  the  view  of  this  stupendous 
barrier  of  mountains  produces  on  the  tra¬ 
veller.  I  discovered  it  quite  by  accident, 
for  while  the  peons  went  for  horses,  our 
time  was  spent  in  rambling  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  wretched  post-house  of 
Corral  de  Cucro:  at  last  my  eye  wn» 
caught  by  what  appeared,  on  a  transient 
glance,  to  be  stationary  white  [lillnrs  of 
cloud.  However,  having  l>cen  iwactisetl 
a  little  at  sea  in  looking  out  for  land,  I 
thought  that  there  was  a  resemblance  to 
it,  and  the  intervening  mists  clearing 
away,  a  s|»eclacle  was  presented  which  1 
shall  never  forget.  The  enormous  moun¬ 
tains  w'cre  entirely  covered  with  snow, 
and  rose  to  such  a  height  that  we  were 
obliged  to  strain  our  necks  to  look  up  at 
them  ;  they  seemed  to  belong  to  a  difler- 
ent  w'orld,  their  heads  only  being  seen, 
for  the  sky  was  |)erfectly  bright  abovo, 
while  the  horizon  was  somew'liut  olMiCU- 
red.  We  w'erc  at  this  time  certainly  not 
less  than  170  miles  from  the  summit  of 
the  Cordillera. 

After  performing  a  journey  of 
1000  miles  through  a  most  uninter¬ 
esting  country,  our  traveller  arrived 
at  tile  city  of  Mendoza,  situated  ut 
the  foot  of  the  Andes,  in  a  well-cul¬ 
tivated  plain,  fertilized  by  numlicr- 
Icfis  .streams.  The  beneficent , hand 
of  Freedom  .seems  to  be  working  to 
purpo.st*  in  this  happy  town.  Itcon- 
&iat.s  of  about  i0,iu)0  niliabiunts,  and 
under  the  scivniific  care  of  one  of 
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our  own  countrymen.  Dr  Gillies,  is 
a  pattern  of  improvement  to  the 
otl^  towns  of  South  America.  A 
Lancastrian  school  had  been  insti* 
tuted  when  Mr  Proctor  was  there, 
and  a  puldic  library  established  ;  io 
addition  to  which,  a  newspaper  was 
edited  by  some  young  men  of  the 
place,  which  was  the  channel  of  con* 
veying  the  principles  of  freedom  to 
die  whole  continent.  ^  It  is  added, 
that  considerable  opposition  had  be^ 
made  to  these  institutions  by  bigot- 
ed  persons,  particularly  by  the  cler¬ 
gy,  as  usual ;  but  the  patronage  of 
General  Sau  Martin  was  suiiicieut  to 
silence  the  clamour  of  these  narrow¬ 
minded  enemies  of  improvement. 
Our  traveller  had  letters  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  this  distinguished  soldier,  San 
Martin,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  good  deal  of  him.  Here  is 
the  account  given  of  him : 

I  oerlalnly  never  beheld  more  animated 
.features,  particularly  when  conversing  on 
the  events  of  {>ast  time ;  and  though  he 
praised  the  retirement  of  Mendoza,  1  fan¬ 
cied  I  saw  a  restlessness,  of  spirit  in  his 
eye  which  only  waited  a  proper  opportu¬ 
nity  for  being  again  called  forth  with  its 
w  onted  energy.  He  was  leading  a  very 
tranquil  life,  residing  chiefly  at  an  estate 
eight  leagues  from  the  dty,  which  he  was 
rapidly  improving.  He  seemed  as  much 
itttached  to  Mendoza  as  the  inhabitants 
Hero  to  him,  and  no  doubt,  as  this  place 
was  the  ix>int  from  which  he  commenced 
Itis  brilliant  career,  it  was  the  more  en¬ 
deared  to  him. 

The  passes  of  the  Andes  have  been 
so  often  described  already,  that  we 
scarcely  think  it  worth  while  to  de¬ 
tain  our  readers  by  repeating  a  twice- 
told  tale.  On  descending  me  moun¬ 
tains  on  the  Chili  side,  our  traveller 
liaised  through  the  plain  of  Chaca- 
buco,  famous  for  the  victory  of  San 
Martin  over  the  Spanish  army.  He 
spent  one  i^ht  near  the  field  of 
(uittle,  and  in  a  cottage  be  was  gra¬ 
tified  by  bearing  the  Chilian  song  of 
liberty  chanted  by  three  peasant 
prls.  The  following  is  given  by  Mr 
Froctor,  as  a  translation  of  the  first 
liart  of  it : 

Our  country's  love,  brave  friends,  invites 
us. 

To  our  vengdbl  arms  to  fly ; 

Freedom’s  holy  vmcc  delights  us. 

The  word— to  conquer  or  to  die  I 


The  haughty  Sjianiard  btill  aspimnt,  ^ 

OfTcre  us  but  chains  and  death; 

With  your  daggers  strike  the  tyrant. 

Quell  his  pride  and  stop  his  breath  ! 

Cftoms,  ^ 

Sweet  country,  receive  on  thy  altar 

The  vows  of  thy  children  to  thee. 
That  thy  soil  shall  io  freemen  give  shd- 
ter. 

Or  that  soil  be  the  grave  of  the  free ! 

At  Santiago,  Mr  Proctor  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  tne  director  Frcire,  whose 
appearance  is  said  to  liave  been  plain, 
with  the  bluut  manners  of  a  soldier. 
Freire  had  distinguished  himself  by 
his  bravery,  particularly  at  the  storm¬ 
ing  of  Talchuana,  the  last  fortress 
which  was  defeiKled  for  Spain.  He 
was  beloved  by  the  soldiers ;  but 
from  what  our  traveller  saw  and 
heard,  he  was  without  that  sort  of 
talent  calculated  to  make  a  wise  and 
politic  governor  of  a  young  state. 

After  an  interview  with  General 
OTIiggins,  the  ex-director  of  Chi¬ 
li,  at  Valparaiso,  our  author  sailed 
from  that  city  to  Callao,  where  he 
arrived  after  a  pleasant  voyage  of 
ten  days.  He  was  much  struck  with 
the  appearance  of  bustle  and  mer¬ 
cantile  activity  displayed  all  the  way 
between  Callaio  and  Lima. 

Travelling  to  this  capital  (say* 
were  mingled  goods  from  all  parti  of  the 
world  :  Hritish  manufoctures,  with  their 
neat  packages,  marks,  and  numbers ;  A- 
merican  flour  in  barrels;  jars  of  Pisco 
brandy  ;  silks  and  cottons  from  India  and 
China  ;  bales  of  tobacco  from  Guayaquil, 
and  lumps  of  sugar  from  the  northern 
coast  of  Peru.  The  Muleteers  formed 
the  most  grotesque  appearance  imagin¬ 
able.  Most  of  them  are  blacks,  or  half 
caste,  and  remarkably  tall:  their  dark 
features,  under  the  immense  brimmed 
hats  of  the  country,  sometinnes  of  the  na¬ 
tural  colour,  white,  sometimes  painted 
black,  and  their  long  hanging  down 
naked  on  each  side  of  their  beasts,  with 
their  huge  Dutch  breeches,  gave  them  a 
wild  and  ferocious  iqjpearance,  the  effect 
of  which  their  long  whips  and  cries  of 
anger  or  encouragement  to  the  mules 
tended  to  increase. 

Almost '  immediately 
ing,  Mr  Proctor  was  invited  to  a 
grand  ball,  given  by  ^  the  Buenos 
Ayreans  resident  at  Lima,  in  com- 
ineinoration  of  their  independence, 
at  which,  he  rays,  there  was  not  pef- 
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haps  a  single  country  of  America,  or 
j>erhaps  even  of  Europe,  of  which 
some  of  the  natives  were  not  present. 
\V^ith  regard  to  the  females,  he  ob¬ 
serves,  that  while  many  of  them 
were  much  better  looking  than  any 
he  had  yet  seen  in  South  America, 
and  dressed  in  better  taste  than  he 
could  have  expected  so  far  from 
Europe,  others  appeared  a  century 
or  two  behind  the  rest,  covered  with 
huge  ill-made  ornaments  fine 
brilliants,  hung  about  their  persons 
without  order  or  elegance.  The 
fashions  of  Europe  had,  in  fact, 
come  gradually  with  French  milli- 
nersfrom  Buenos  Ayres  to  Chili,  and 
from  thence  to  Lima,  and  had  made 
very  rapid  progress  in  a  single  year. 

Mr  Proctor  believes  that  tlie  po¬ 
pulation  of  Lima,  although  estimated 
at  70,000,  exceeds  100,000.  Now 
^t  Spanish  power  has  been  reduced 
to  a  mere  phantom  in  America,  we 
may  take  the  following  account  of 
the  vast  consequence  of  Lima,  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  to  Great 
Britain,  as  expressive  of  the  state 
in  which  things  now  are,  or  to  which 
they  are  fast  approaching,  under  the 
Imaling  influences  of  peace  and  li- 
bex;ty«  We  have  not  a  doubt,  that 
long  ere  this  time  Callao,  with  its 
cruel  governor,  Rodil,  has  again 
fallea  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots, 
never  more  to  be  wrested  from  them, 
either  by  treachery  or  force. 

^^Lima,  in  times  of  prosperity,  must  al¬ 
ways  be  a' place  of  the  greatest  commer¬ 
cial  importance  to  Great  Britain.  Besides 
the  quantity  of  manufactures  consumed 
in  the  city,  which  is  immense,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  population,  the  whole  northern 
coast  has  been  supplied  fTom  the  Lima 
market.  The  mountainous  country  to¬ 
wards  Huaras,  the  towns  of  Guanuco  and 
Pasco,  and  the  valley  of  Xauja,  all  situ¬ 
ated  iu  populous  districts*  obtain  them 
also  from  the  capital,  and  require  large 
importations  of  goods.  It  was  estimated 
by  an  English  merchant  in  Lima,  while 
1  was  there,  that  the  ^  revenue  from  the 
customs  at  twenty-five  j)er  cent,  on  im¬ 
ports,  in  timeof  i)eacc,  would  amount  to 
between  two  and  three  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  We  are  to  recollect,  tliat  most 
of  4lie  goo(^  ajpf  va^aejl  at.  less  than  the 
^co^ipcictvaa  that  the.  amount  of  imports 
X^Vi.  e,/  .  ^  rv 
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would  bo  as  much  izvo  ..tillions 
anuM^y.  The  returns,  at  ivescnt  at  least, 
must  be  in  Specie,  little  U  the  produce 
of  Peru  coaid  be  taken  as  a  return  cargo. 

Some  account  is  given  of  the  silver 
mines  of  'Pasco,  on  which  so  much 
money  has  been  lost  and  gained' in 
L^dm.  From  all  that  appears  in 
this  book^  the  mmee  are  very  produc¬ 
tive,  and  if  worked  under  an  improv¬ 
ed  mode  of  management,  with  the 
aid  of  powerful  rutchinery,  might  be 
made  to  yield  a  great  return  from  al¬ 
most  any  amount  of  capital.  But 
the  business  of  Joint  Stock  Com¬ 
panies  is  always  conducted  upon  an 
extravagant  scale,  and  itremainB  yet 
to  be  seen  whether  these  mines, 
which,  during  years  of  peace,  drew 
a  profit  of  30  per  cent  to  a  private 
individual,  will  yield  any  profit  at  all 
to  a  public  company. 

During  Mr  Proctor’s  stay  in  Lima, 
he  had  frequently  occasion  to  see  Bo¬ 
livar,  the  Washington  of  South  A- 
merica.  The  following  short  graphic 
sketch  is  given  of  his  appearance  and 
character,  and  it  is  expressed  in  lan¬ 
guage  which  speaks  well  for  the  dis¬ 
crimination  and  sound  scitse  of  our 
author  : 

i  I  • 

Bolivar  is  a  very  small,  thin  man,  with 
the  appearance  of  great  personal  activity ; 
his  face  is  well  formed,  furrowed  wHh 
fatigue  and  anxiety.  The  fire  of  his  quick 
eye  is  very  remarkable.  He  wears  large 
mustachios,  and  his  hair  is  dark  and  curl¬ 
ing.  After  many  op|X)rtunlties  of  seeing 
him,  I  may  say  that  I  never  met  with  a 
face  which  gave  a  more  exact  idea  of  the 
man.  Boldness,  enterprise,  activity,  in¬ 
trigue,  proud  impatience,  and  a  persever¬ 
ing  and  detennined  spirit,  are  plainly 
marked  upon  his  countenance,  and  ex¬ 
press  by  every  motlpn  of  his  body. 

We  find  it  impossible  to  devote 
more  attention  to  this  unpreteoding 
volume.  It  baa  afibrded  us  a  good 
deal  of  amusement,  and  we  ore  ottre 
that  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  oolid 
and  new  information,  which  ought 
to  recommend  it  to  the  peritsal  of 
every  one  who  feels  an  h>tere8t  in  the 
.triumi>hant  struggles  of  a  giest  peo¬ 
ple  against  a  raceof  determined  plan- 
derers  and  oppressors. 
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LONDON,  Dysphagia,  White  Swelling,  and  Distor- 

In  the  press,  in  one  velipue  8yo.,  a  Ma-  tions  of  the  Spine,  by  Alexander  Manson, 
nual  of  the  Elements  of  Natural  History,  M.D.,  will  speedily  be  pnhlished. 

hy  Professor  Blumenbach,  of  Berlin.  Mr  Astley  has  in  the  press,  Observa- 
Translated  from  the  tenth  German  edi-  tions  on  the  System  of  the  Patent  Laws, 
lion.  with  outlines  of  a  plan  proi>osed  in  sub- 

Mrs  H.  Rolls,  author  of  “ '  Sacred  stitution  for  it. 

Sketches,”  “  Moscow,”  &,c.  fcc.Vill  soon  Dr  Southey’s  long  promised  Talc  of 
publish  “  Legends  of  the  North,”  or  the  Paraguay,  is  now  just  ready. 

Feudal  Christmas ;  a  pioem.  Shortly  will  be  published  in  two  vols. 

Travels  in  Brazil,  Chili,  Peru,  and  the  crowm  8vo.,  the  Poetical  and  Dramatic 
Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  years  1821-22,  works  of  Christopher  Marlowe, 
and  1823,  by  Gilbert  Farquhar  Mathison,  The  Dramatic  Works  of  Samuel  Foote, 
Esq.,  are  announced.  Esq.,  in  3  vols.  cyown  8vo.,  on  yellow - 

Outlines,  illustrative  of  Shakespear’s  laid  paper,  are  announced  for  re-publica- 
Plays.  Part  I.  The  TempesU  12  Plates,  tion.— This  edition  will  be  limited  to2o0 
Svo.,  is  nearly  ready.  copie.s. 

In  the  month  of  June  will  be  published,  '  The  Story  of  a  Life,  by  the  author  of 
a  small  volume,  entitled,  a  Summer’s  Scenes  and  Impressions  in  Egypt  and  Ita- 
Ramble  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  ly,  is  announced  as  just  ready  for  publi- 
giving  an  account  of  the  Towns,  Villages,  cation. 

and  remarkable  Scenery  in  that  romantic  A  London  Chemist  and  Druggist  has 
country,  during  a  tour  performed  last  in  the  press,  a  List  of  Drugs  and  Chemi- 
summer.  cals,  including  the  New  Medicines ;  Horse 

The  Troubadour,  Spanish  Maiden,  and  and  Cattle  Medicines,  Perfumery,  and 
other  Poems,  by.  I  author  of  the  other  articles  generally  sold  by  Chemists 

“  Improvisatrice,”  are  just  ready.  and  Druggists;  arranged  alphabetically 

Tales  of  the  Wild  and  the  Wonderful,  under  the  English  names,  with  the  Latin 
will  be  published  in  a  few  days.  .  synonymes  in  general  use,  and  also  the 

Mr  Croly  will  speedily  publish,  the  altered  names  in  the  new  Pharniacopa'ia. 
Providence  of  God  in  the  Latter  Days,—  To  w  hich  are  added,  the  Doses ;  intended 
The  Prophecies  of  the  Rise  and  Dominion  as  a  price-book. 

of  Popery — the  Inquisition — the  French  In  the  press,  a  Course  of  Sermons,  in- 
Revolution — the  Distribution  of  the  Scrip-  tended  to  illustrate  some  of  the  leading 
tures  through  all  Nations — the  Fall  of  Truths  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
Popery  in  the  midst  of  a  great  general  England,  by  the  Rev.  F.  Close,  A.  M-, 
Convulsion  of  Empires — the  Conversion  Curate  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Chel- 
of  all  Nations  to  Christianity — the  Mil-  tenham. 

lennium  ;  being  a  new  Interpretation  of  As  in  the  press,  is  announced  Leigh’s 
the  Apocalypse.  New  Pocket  Road-Book  of  England, 

Historical  and  descriptive  Narrative  of  Wales,  and  part  of  Scotland,  on  the  Plan 
a  Twenty  Years’  Residence  in  South  of  Reichard’s  Itineraries  ;  the  whole  form- 
America,  containing  Travels  in  Arauco,  ing  a  complete  Guide  to  every  object  wor- 
Chili,  Peru,  and  Colombia,  by  W.  B.  thy  the  attention  of  traveUers. 
Stephenson,  Captain  de  Fragata,  is  an-  Dr  H.  Clutterbuck  has  nearly  ready  for 
nounced,  in  3  vols.  Svo.  publication,  a  second  edition,  enlarged,  of 

The  Poetical  Album,  or  Register  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Seat  and  Nature  of 
Modem  Fugitive  Poetry,  edited  by  iUaric  Fever.  ^ 

A.  Watts,  is  just  ready.  Mr  Woolnoth^will  coipplete  his  Series 

Sketches  of  Corsica,  or  a  Journal  of  a  of  Vievw''of  our  Ancient  Castles  in  the 
Visit  to  that  Island ;  an  Outline  of  its  course  of  *  the  ensuing  summer :  No. 
History,  and  Specimens  of  the  Language  XXIII.  is  just  published;  and  No. 
and  Poetry  of  ^e  People,  by  Robert  Ban-  XXIV.,  concluding  the  work,  will  con- 
son,  are  in  the  press.  tain  a  Desciiiptlvo, Catalogue  of  all  the 

The  Adventurers;  or, ^Scenes  in ,  Ire-  Castles  in  England  and  Wales,  with  other 
land  in  the  Reign  of  Eli^beth,  is  nearly  introductory  matter. 

ready.  ^  Mr  Elm wV  iong-promised  Anecdotes 

Medi^  Researches  on  the  EfiTects  of  of  Aits  anAAritists  ^fure  now  just 
Iodine  in  Bronchocele,  Paralysis  Cbordi,  for  publicatioiu  ^  i 

Scrophula,  Fistula  L^chrymalis, Deafness,  The  Arabs,  a  'Talef  Cantos^. ^by 
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11.  Austin  Driver,  may  speedily  !>•  «*- 
j>ectcd. 

Mr  U|xrott*s  “  Miscelltruxnis  Writings 
of  John  Evelyn,”  is  now  just  ready  fur 
publication  ;  as  are  also  the  “  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  Michael  Kelly. 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington’s  Historical  An¬ 
ecdotes  of  Ireland  will  be  ready  in  a  few 
days. 

The  Rev.  W.  S.  Gilly’s  Narrative  of  an 
Excursion  to  the  Mountains  of  Piemont, 
«nd  Researches  among  the  Vaudois,  or 
Waldenses,  Protestant  Inhabitants  of  the 
t'ottian  Alps,  will  speedily  be  published. 

Pepys’  interesting  Journal  will  be  ready 
in  about  three  weeks. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  James,  author  of  Tra¬ 
vels  in  Russia  and  Poland,  has  in  the 
press  the  Scepticism  of  To-Day,  or  the 
Common  Sense  of  Religion  considered. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Wordsworth,  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  preparing 
for  publication,  a  Documentary  Supple¬ 
ment  to  “  Who  wTote  Icon  Basiiike  ?” 
in  which  will  be  contained  recently-dis¬ 
covered  Papers  and  Letters  of  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  Clarendon,  and  of  the  Gaden  Fa¬ 
mily. 

In  the  press  :  Sonnets,  Recollections  of 
Scotland,  and  other  Poems,  by  a  Resident 
of  Sherwood  Forest,  will  soon  appear. 

Mr  W.  W.  Sleigh,  Lecturer  on  Ana¬ 
tomy  and  Surgery,  has  in  the  press,  a 
New  System  of  Pathology,  by  which  the 
treatment  of  Diseases  is  Simplified  and 
established  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
animal  economy. 

Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Orford)  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
during  his  Lordship’s  Embassy  in  Paris, 
are  now  just  ready. 

Lord  Porchester’s  Poem  of  The  Moor 
may  be  expected  in  a  few  days. 

Letters  of  Marshal  Conway,  from  1744 
to  1784,  embracing  the  period  when  he 
was  commander  of  the  Forces,  and  Se¬ 
cretary  of  State,  may  speedily  be  expected. 

Anselmo,  a  Tale  of  Italy,  illustrative 
of  Roman  and  Neapolitan  Life,  from 
1789  to  1809,  by  A.  Vieusseux,  author 
of  Italy  and  the  Italians,  is  just  ready, 
and  also  Babylon  the  Great,  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Modern  Athens :  ,  and  the 
History  of  the  Dominion  of  the  Arabs  in 
Spain ;  founded  upon  a  Comparison  of 
the  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Escurial  with  the 
Spanish  Chronicles.  '  .  y 


EDINBURGH. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  in  two  large  volumes  quarto,  dedi¬ 
cated,  by  permission,  to  the  King,  Diction- 
hHuih  Scoto-Celticum :  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Gaelic  Lai^guage,  in  Three  Parts:  the  First 
Part  comprehending  a  complete  Gaelic 


Vocabulaiy,  with  Explanations  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Latin,  Etymological  JX'ductions, 
and  examples  from  the  most  authentic 
sources.  The  Second  and  Third  Parts 
comprehending  English  and  Latin  Voca¬ 
bularies,  with  the  corresponding  words 
and  phrases  in  Gaelic.  Compiled  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

In  the  press,  and  will  be  published  in 
the  course  of  next  month,  in  one  vo¬ 
lume  quarto.  Historical  Account  of  the 
Family  of  Frisel,  or  Frazer,  particularly 
Fraser  of  Lovat,  embracing  various  No¬ 
tices,  illustrative  of  National  Customs 
and  Manners,  from  original  and  authentic 
sources ;  Corres|X)ndence  of  the  celebrated 
Simon,  Lord  Lovat,  never  before  printed, 
&c.  By  John  Anderson,  W.  S,. 

In  the  press,  Cases  Decided,  on  Appeal 
from  the  Court  of  Session,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  from  1821.  Reported  by  Pa¬ 
trick  Shaw,  Esq.  Advocate. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in 
3  vols.  post  8vo.  Brother  Jonathan  ;  or, 
The  New  Englanders. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  a  System  of 
Algebra,  translated  from  the  German 
Writings  of  Meier  Hush.  By  T.  P.  Ni- 
chol,  of  the  Cupar  Academy.  This  Trea¬ 
tise  contains  the  substance  of  tw'o  cele¬ 
brated  works  of  Hirsh,  which  the  Trans¬ 
lator  has  modelled  into  a  continuous  sys¬ 
tem.  It  w'ill  be  found  one  of  the  com- 
pletest  w’orks  on  Algebra  gxtant. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  tbc’ScottUh 
Tourist  and  Itinerary,  or  Guide  to  the 
Scenery  and  Antiquities  of  Scotland  and 
.the  Western  Islands ;  with  a  description 
of  the  principal  Steam-Boat.  Tours.  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  Maps  and  Plates. 

A  Treatise  on  Mineralogy”,  popular 
and  practical,  embracing  an  Account  of 
the  Physical,  Chemical,  Optical,  and  Na¬ 
tural  Historical  Characters  of  Mineral 
,  Bodies,  with  their  uses  in  the  Arts.  By 
David  Brewster,  LL.D.  Sec.  R.S.E.  In 
one  large  volume  8vo.,  illustrated  by 
nearly  1000  figures. 

The  German  Novelists;  a  series  of 
.Tales,  Romances,  and  Novels,  selected 
from  the  works  of  Goethe,  SchiJIer,  Wje- 
land,  Tieck,  Paul  Richt^,  Lafoolaine, 
Musocus,  HofTman,  La  Motte  Fouque, 
&c. ;  with  Ifltroduclory  Essays,  Critical 
and  Biographical.  By  the  Translator  .pf 
.Wilhelm  Meister,  and  Author  of  the  Life 
'of  Schiller.  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

jWodrow’s  History  of  the  Suiferiogs  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  fnw  the  Restora¬ 
tion  to  the  Revolution.  A  new  edition, 
to  be  handsomely  pripted  iqB  vols.,8vo., 
with  new  and  complete  Inde^  of  names 
and  matters.  .  „ 

ElcmcnU  of  Natural  Philosophy;  by 
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John  LeKlie,  Esq.^  Professor  of  Natarai  The  Rev.  Samuei  Butler.  M.  A.,  Ma- 
I*hilosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin*  gilligOB  County,  Londonderry,  has  in  Hie 
boifh.  Volume  Seeond.  press  a  dense  volume,  containing  6fiy. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Libel,  mo  dL  courses,  entitled  Death  and  Lifei 

Reports  of  Cases  of  Defamation  which  commencing  with  Life  Paradisaical,  and 
have  not  been  peviously  eoUect^  By  Death  Spiritual.,  through  a  historical  and 
John  Borthwick,  Esq.  Advocate.  -^  moral  view  of  the  chief  subjects  of  Reli- 

A  Treatise  on  Heritablei  Sacoaasion,  gion  that  may  be  embraced  under  the 
and  the  completing  of  Titles  by  the  Heir,  general  title  of  the  work,  and  ending 
By  Erskine  Douglass  Sandford,  Esq.,  Ad-  with  Millennial  life  and  Eternal  lifcs.  The 
vocatc.  .  ^  .  j  preparations  for  Millennial  life,  in  the 

General  Synopsis  to  the  Dc^sions  of  present  times,  are  also  stated  at  consider- 
the  Court  of  Session,  contained  in  Mori-  able  length. 

son's  Dictionary  of  Decisions,  the  Sup-  On  the  1st  of  July  neit  will  be  pub- 
plement  to  the  Dictionary,  the  Collections  hshed,  by  William  Curry,  jun.  A  Co. 
of  Robertson,  Elchies,  Hailes,  and  Bell,  9,  Upper  Sackville-Strect,  Dublin,  the 
and  the  Faculty  Decisions  down  to  the  First  Number  of  a  New  Monthly  Perio- 
{iresent  tinae.  By  M.  P.  Brown,  Esq.,  dical  Work,  to  be  entitled  The  Christian 
Advocate.  Examiner,  and  Church-of-ireland  Ma- 

A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  gazine  ;  to  be  conducted  by  Cleigymcn 
of  Music.  By  G.  F-  Graham,  Esq.  of  the  Established  Church. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

ANTIQUITIES.  Igiiez  De  Castro,  a  Tragedy.  By  An- 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  tonio  Ferreira.  Translated  from  the  Por- 
Tower  of  London,  with  Memoirs  of  royal  toguese  by  Thos.  Moore  Musgrave.  Snuili 
and  distinguished  Persons.  By  John  Bay-  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

ley.  Esq.  F.R.S.  Part  2.  4to.  £.3h38.  A  Select  Collection  of  Old  Plays,  with 
A  Description  of  Three  Ancient  Orna-  additional  notes  and  corrections.  By  the 
mented  Bricks,  found  at  different  periods  late  Isaac  Reed,  Octavius  Gilchrist,  and 
in  London  and  at  Gravesend,  now  in  the  the  Editor.  Crow'n  Svo.  9s. ;  large  paper 
possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  14s. 

Ac.  with  two  plates.  2s.  6d.  William  Tell,  or  the  Hero  of  Switaer- 

The  Antiquities  of  Athens.  By  Stuart  land.  By  W.  S.  Knowles.  Svo.  3s. 
and  Revett.  A  new  edition,  with  import-  education. 

ant  additions,  by  Professional  Travellers.  Analogiee  lAUinie  ;  or,  a  Development 
4  vols.  folio.  To  be  published  in  40  parts,  of  those  Analogies  by  which  the  parts  of 
at  6s.  each.  speech  in  Latin  arc  derived  from  each 

An  Essay  on  Dr  Young's  and  M.  Cham-  other.  By  J.  Jones,  LL.D.  12mo. 
pollion's  Phonetic  System  of  Hierogiy-  3s.  6d. 

phics.  By  Henry  Salt,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Svo.  The  Little  Lexicon  I'or,  “  Multura  in 
9s.  Parvo”  of  the  English  Language ;  being 

Goldicutt's  Antient  Decorations.  No.  1.  the  moat  copious  and  eomfrfete  Abridge- 
8vo.  <128.  ment  of  Dr  Johnson's  DictioDary  ever 

BiooBAPHY.  published.  Ts.  6d. 'bound. 

The  Last  Days  of  Lord  Byron,  with  The  Continuation  of  an  attempt  to  il- 
his  Lordship's  opinions  on  various  sub-  lustrate  the  Rules  of  Engli^  Grammar, 
jects,  partioularly  on  the  State  and  Pro.  and  to  explain  the  Nature  and  Uses  of  the 
specU  of  Greece.  By  William  Parry.*  Svo.  several  Particles.  12mo.  la.  6d. 

148.  The  Economist  of  Time;  cr,  Golden 

The  Life^  Writings,  Opinions,  and  Rules  for  growing  Healthy,  Wealthy, 
Times,  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Gordon  and  Wise.”  • 

Nod  Byron,  Lend  Byron,  indading  ex-  The  Practical  Economist  of  Tim^  and 
tensive  EUography,  Anecdotes,  and  Me-  Moral  Improver  |  containing  a  Series  of 
moirs  of  the  Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  Weekly  and  Quarterly  Tables  for 
and  Ecomtric  Public  and  Noble  Charac-  ruled,  upon  the  principle  recommended 
ters  and  Couftiers  of  the  Present  Age  and  by  Dr  Pi^kKn.  '  la.  ■ 

Court  of  George  the  Poorth.  8  vote.  Boo,  DavidV  Modem  Greek  Grammas.'^  By 

A  General  Bao^pMcal  Dtetionaiy.  Wianock.  8vo.  ’Bs.  -  ^  - 

To  be  completed  in  one  thick  volume,  Wilsott>a  Infant  Schools. 

8vo.  by  the  publication  of  a  diaet'every  Whyter's  Etymological  Dictionary* ’  W* 

week.  .N«.L  3d.’  •  *  •  >  .  Vol.  Jl..  £.8k2s-  - 
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'  FIXK  AUTS.i  )*  ■  J  • 

Kabinson*s  Vilias;  containing  a  Grecian 
Design*  with  interior  views  of  the  apart, 
inents,  explanatory  of  the  atyie  in  fitting 
up  and  arranging  the  rooms.  No.  2.  4to. 
78. 

OEOOBAPHY. 

Maps  and  Plans  illustrative  of  Herodo¬ 
tus,  chiefly  selocled  from  D’Anville,  Uen- 
nell,  Anacharsis,  and  Gail.  IQs.  6d. 

Maps  and  Plans  illustrative  of  Thucy¬ 
dides.  10s.  6d. 

Geographical  .Memoirs  of  New  Stnith 
Wales ;  containing  an  account  of  the  Sur¬ 
veyor-General’s  late  Expedition  to  two 
New  Ports,  &c.  The  oflicial  papers  pub¬ 
lished  by  authority  of  the  Earl  Bathurst, 
to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated.  Edited 
by  Baron  Field,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

Pitman  on  the  Junction  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  8vo.  8s. 

The  French  Drama ;  illustrated  by  ar¬ 
guments  at  the  head  of  each  scene,  and 
by  notes.  Nos.  1,  2,  3.  2s.  each. 

The  Costumes  of  Shakspeare’s  Plays. 
Nos.  1  to  4.  9s.  each. 

Dramatic  Table  Talk  ;  or  Scenes,  Si¬ 
tuations,  and  Adventures,  in  Theatrical 
History  and  Biography.  By  Richard 
Ryan.  3  vols.  small  8vo.  A*.  In  Is. 

HISTORY. 

'The  History  of  Wales,  descriptive  of 
the  Government,  Wars,  Religion,  Laws, 
Manners,  and  Customs  ;  Druids,  Bards, 
Pedigrees,  and  Language,  of  the  Ancient 
Britons  and  Modern  Welsh ;  and  of  the 
remaining  Antiquities  of  Wales.  By  John 
Jones,  LL.D.  8vo.  £.1. 

Sydney  Papers,  consisting  of  a  Journal 
of  the  Karl  of  Leicester,  and  Original 
Letters  of  Algernon  Sydney.  Edited  with 
Notes,  &C.  By  R.  W.  Blencowe,  A.M. 
6vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  New  Annual  Register ;  or  General 
Repository  of  History,  Politics,  Arts,  Sci- 
enoes,  and  Literature,  for  the  Year  1824. 
8va  £.1h18. 

LAW*  . 

Burn*g  Justice.  New  edition.  5  vols. 
8va  £.4it4s. 

■  Turner  and  Venables*  Chancery  Prac¬ 
tice.  2  vols.  8vo.  ^£.1h18s. 

The  Law  relating  to  Horses  considered 
as  the  subject  of  Property,  Sale,  Hire, 
Wager,  Distress,  Heriot,  or  of  Crininal 
Charge.  8vo.  .5s.  ' 

l  -  ;ms:dicive.  . 

A  Synoptical  Table  of  the  Mineral  and 
Vegetable  Poisons;  together  with  the 
Symptoms  they  produce,,  the  Treatment 
required,  and  the  Re-agents  that  recognise 
them.  Translated  firem  the  Fseoch  ef 
Kiisebe  de  Salic.  By  Wm*  Bennett,  M.D. 

6d.»*’,n  jii  .lU  * 

Illustrations  of  Acoustic  Surgery.  By 


Thomas  Buchanan,  C.M.  Ac,  Ac.  8vo. 
9s.  fid.  • 

Outlines  of  Lectures  on  Mental  Disea¬ 
ses,  delivered  at  Edinburgh.  By  Ak'xan- 
der  Morison,  M.D.  3s. 

Ainsiie  on  Cholera  Morbus  in  India. 
8vo.  3s.  6d. 

.  Davis's  Midnifery.  4to.  £.liil2s. 

.  *•'  MfSCtLLAWEOlTS. 

Lord  Bacon's  Works,  Vol.  I.,  edited  by 
Basil  Montagu,  Ewj.  8s. 

,  *  Hints’  10  the  Purchasers  of  Horses. 
12mo.  38.  ■ 

Coleridge’s  Aids  to  RcftccHon.  Post 
8vo.  10s;  fid. 

Smith  on  Breeding  for  the  Turf.  8vo. 
12s. 

A  Treatise  on  Rail-Road.s  and  Stotitn 
Land  Carriages.  By  N.  Wo<h1.  8vo. 
14s. 

Hints  to  Churchwardens.  8vo.  10s.  fid. 

MUSIC. 

A  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Violoncel¬ 
lo,  including  the  Art  of  Bowing ;  with 
easy  Lessons  and  Exercises  in  all  tlie 
Keys,  projKTly  fingered.  By  F.  W. 
Crouch,  of  the  King's  Theatre.  12s. 

A  Treatise  on  Harmony,  written  for 
the  use  of  the  Pupils  in  the  Conservatoire 
of  Music  in  Paris,  by  Catcl.  Translated 
into  English  ;  With  additional  Notes  and 
Explanations.  12$.  _ 

Concert  Room  and  Orchestra  Anecdotes 
of  Music  and  Musicians.  3  vols.  small 
8vo.  £1. 

%  i, 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY*  j-r* 
APopular  Explanation  of  the  Eleupouts 
and  General  Laws  of  Chemistry.  ,  By  VV. 
Weldon.  8vo.  128.  V 

NOVELS,  ROMANCES,  Ac. 
Every-day  Occurrences.  2  vols.  crown 
8vo.  14s. 

St.  Hubert ;  or,  the  Trials  of  Angdina ; 
a  Novel.  3  vols.  12mo.  £.lttls. 

Tales  of  Old  Mr  Jefferson,  of  <  Gray's- 
Inn.  Collected  by  Young  Mr  Jafl’erson, 
of  Lyon's-Inn.  Vol.  111.  7s.  fid. 

The  Refugee,  a  Romance.  By  Captain 
Murgatroyd.  3vol8.12mo.  18& 

Gesta  Homanorum ;  or,  Eotortaining 
Moral  Stories  :  invented  by  the  Monks  as 
a  fire-side  recreation,  and  commonly  iqt- 
plied  in  their  discourses  from  the  pulpit. 
Translated  from  the  Latin )  with  Pr^L 
minary  Observations  and  copious  Notes. 
By  the  Rev.  Charles  Swan.  2  vols.  12mo. 
18s.  I  «■ 

Mariamne,  an  Historical  Novel  of  Pa¬ 
lestine.  3  vols*  12niOb  18s* 

Choiee  or  no  Choice  t  or,  the  Ftrst  of 
May.  By  Mrs  A.  Holfir.  Bvols*  12mo. 
10s.  »  ' 

iTIie.' Village  Paitor-'i  Cwiaiigmg  of  a 
series  of  cs'says  on  sulijccU*  interesting  to 
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the  Religioiifi  world.  By  one  of  the  authors  ricultural '  Districts.  *  By  the  Rev.  C.  D. 
of  Body  and  Soul.  8s.  Brereton,  A.M*  Ss. 

The  Eve  of  All-Hallows ;  or,  Adelzude  The  Rationale  of  Reward.  By  Jeremy 
of  TyTconnell.  A  Romance.  By  Mathew  Bentham.  8vo.  12s. 

Weld  Hartstonge,  Esq.,  M.  R.  S.  A.  3  •  theology. 

D  f.i„iT  ^  History  of  the 'Christian  Chur^, 

Dcbrett  s  P^ge  of  the  United  King.  erection  at  Jerusalem  to  the  prel 

doinofCreat  Britain  and  Ireland.  2to1s.  sent  time.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fry,  bT  A. 
royal  18mo.  £.ln4s.  New' edition.  0^^^  12s. 

London  in  the  OkJen  Times.  Crown  &rmons,  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  V.  Moles. 

«  .  *  wn  .  n.  worth,  A.M.,  Curate  of  Milbrook,  Hants. 

Recollections  of  Fweign  Travel,  on 

I  .ife.  Literature,  and  Self-Knowledge.  By  .f  he  Fifth  Volume  of  the  Village  Prea- 

Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Bart.  2  vols.  post  fher,  a  Collection  of  Short  Plain  Sermons, 

*5*'  .....  ...  partly  original,  partly  .selected,  and  adapt. 

My  Grandmother  s  Guests  and  their  ed  to  Village  instruction.  By  a  Clergy. 
Tales.  ByHcniySlingshy.  2vols.  16s.  man  of  the  Church  of  England.  12mo. 
The  Twenty-ninth  of  May  ;  or.  Joyous 

Doings  at  the  Restoration.  By  Ephraim  Grier's  Defence  of  his  Reply  to  Dr 
Hardcastle.  2  vols.  8vo.  18s.  Milner.  8vo.  12s. 

Fairy  Favours,  with  other  Tales.  By  Davison’s  Primitive  Sacrifice.  Svo. 
E.  F.  D.  Foolscap  Svo.  5s. 

Rcine  Canziani,  a  Tale  of  Modern  Ward’s  Reflections.  12mo.  6s.  6d. 

Greece.  2  vols.  12mo.  14s.  Stewart’s  Discourses  of  the  Redeemer's 

Alfred  Campbell.  By  Mrs  Hofland.  Advent.  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

12nio.  6s.  6d.  *  Daubeney’s  Supplement  to  the  Protes- 

Leonard  and  Gertrude.  2  vols.  post  tant’s  Companion.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

Svo.  10s.  6d.  Sabbath  Harp.  ISmo.  3s. 

To-day  in  Ireland.  3  vols.  post  Svo.  Hewlett’s  Sermons,  Vol.  IV.  8vo. 

^  ,  10s.  6d. 

The  Travellers,  a  Tale.  3vols.  12ido.  Cunningham’s  Six  Sermons.  12ino. 

3s.  6d. 

„  .  l*OETliy,  Groser’s  Lectures  on  Popery.  12mo. 

The  \  ision  of  Hades.  To  which  is  ad-  gg^ 

ded,  the  Vision  of  Noos.  Foolscap  Svo.  Evidence  against  Catholicism.  By  the 

,  ,  Rev.  Blanco  White.  Svo.  9s.  6d, 

The  Idyllia,  and  other  Poems  that  are 
extant  of  Bion  and  Moschus ;  translated  ^  topograph  . 

,rom  the  Greek  into  English  verse.  To 

w'hicli  are  added  a  few  other  Translations,  .voyages  and  travels. 

with  notes  Critical  and  Explanatoiy.  Galignani’s  New  Paris  Guide ;  or, 
1 2irK).  6s.  6d.  Stranger’s  Companion  through  the  French 

Tiioughts  in  Bhyme  By  an  East  An-  Metropolis.  12s.  bound. 

glian.  12mo.  Ts.  Excursions  in  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo, 

Songs  of  a  Stranger.  By  Louisa  Stuart  during  the  Autumn  of  1823,  while  onhis 
Costeik).  Svo.  7s.  6d.  •Third  Voyage  to  Aftica.  By  the  late  T* 

Travels  of  My  Night-Cap ;  or,  Rever-  E.  Bowdich,  Esq.  4to.  £.2nfs.  ^ 
ies  in  Rh3rTne.  With  Scenes  at  the  Con-  Spain  and  Portugal  (Worid  in  Minia- 
gress  of  Verona.  By  the  Author  of  “  My  ture).  2  vols.  ISmo.  .12s.‘  ' 
Note-Book.”  Svo.  6s.  Price’s  Embassy  to  Persia.  44o.'Xt«28. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECDKOifT.  Gray’s  Travcls  in  Westem  Aftica.  Bvo. 
Observations  on  Mr  Secretarv  Peel’s  ISs.  .-iwi  -.i 
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The  EJinburjjrh  Revieu',  or  Critical 
Journal.  No.  LXXXIU.  Ai>ril  1825.  6s. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal.  No.  LXXXIV.  July  1825.  Cs. 

The  Edinburgh  I’hilsophical  Journal, 
conducted  by  Professor  Jameson.  No. 
XXV.  7s.  6d. 

Tales  of  my  Grandmother,  2  vols. 
12mo.  14s.  boards. 

The  Roman  Nights  at  the  Tomb  of 
the  Scipios.  Translated  from  the  Italian 
of  Verri.  2  vols.  12mo,  14s.  boards. 

A  Critical  Examination  of  Dr  Mac- 
culloch’s  Work  on  the  Highlands  and 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland.  Some  books 
are  lies  frae  end  to  end.” — Burns.,  Post 
8vo.  8s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  a  poem.  By 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  A  new  edition, 
m  foolscap  octavo.  9s.  boards. 

Marmion;  a  tale  of  Flodden  Field. 
By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  A  new  edi¬ 
tion,  in  foolscap  octavo.  9s.  boards. 

A  Statement  of  the  Experience  of 
Scotland,  with  regard  to  the  Education  of 
the  People  ;  with  remarks  on  the  intend¬ 
ed  Application  of  the  Schoolmasters  to 
Parliament.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  An¬ 
derson,  Minister  of  Closeburn.  Is. 

Defence  of  the  Landed  and  Farming 
Interests,  pointing  out  the  Ruinous  Ef¬ 
fects  of  any  Alteration  in  our  Present 
System  of  Corn  Laws,  and  the  important 
changes  to  which  it  would  lead,  in  the 
Frame  of  our  Government.  By  the  Right 
Honoi\rable  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  Is. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Ex¬ 
change,  Promissory  Notes,  Bank  Notes, 
Bankers*  Notes,  and  Checks  on  Bankers 
in  Scotland ;  including  a  Summary  of 
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EUROPE.  which  conveyed  the  Dukes d’Aumont  and 

France.— The  law  for  the  reduction  de  Damas,  and  Counts  Cosse  and  CuriaU 

of  the  re/i/ci  lias  (lassed  the  Chamber  of  took  ffight  at  the  firing  of  the  artfller>. 

Peers,  by  a  majeaity  of  134  to  92,  and  a  and  ran  away.  The  carriage  was  gpet- 

royal  ordonnance,  regulating  the  manner  dily  dashed  to  pieces;  Count  Curial 
in  which  the  holders  of  the  five  per  cents,  had  his  left  shoulder-blade  broken,  and 
are  to  efl’ect  the  conversion  of  their  his  right  cut  by  the  glass.  The  Duke  de 
stock,  has  been  published.  ViDele  ^has  Damas  was  dangerously  wounded,  and 
thus  carried  his  two  great  measures,— the  Count  Cosse  had  a  violent  contusion  on 
indemnity  and  reduction  of  the  rentes^-—  the  head.  The  King  himself  was  in  con- 
and  is  considered  to  be  firmly  seated  in  siderable  peril ;  for  the  horses  of  his  car- 
|K)wer.  Eleven  new  Peers  have  been  riage  also  took  fright,  and  attempted  to 
created.  The  Deputies  are  engaged  in  fun  aw’ay.  He  would  not  proceed  far- 
discussing  tlie  exjienditure  of  the  Spanish  ther  till  he  knew'  that  his  wounded  atten- 
war.  The  debates  are  conducted  with  dants  w'ere  properly  taken  care  of,  and 
great  animation,  and  with  much  jiarty  that  the  injury  w’hich  they  had  received 
hostility.  iM.  de  Villele  has  also  intro-  was  not  mortal.  The  King  tlien  moved 
duced  ft  new  project  of  law',  to  allow  fo-  forward,  and  entered  Rheims  under  a  sa- 
reign  grain,  on  the  Ist  September  next,  lute  of  100  guns.  The  civil  authorities 
to  be  w  archoused  and  bonded  in  certain  of  the  department  met  and  addressed  him 
frontier  tow  ns  of  France.  An  ordonnance  at  the  gates,  and  offered  him  the  keys  ut 
has  been  issued  for  a  new'  coinage  of  gold  the  town,  which  he  gave  to  the  captain 
tmd  silver,  to  the  amount  of  four  millions  of  the  guards.  He  then  repaired  to  the 
of  francs.  The  new  coin  is  to  bear  the  Cathedral  with  the  other  members  of  the 
heiui  of  the  King,  w  ith  the  legend  round  Royal  Family,  and  heard  vespers  and  the 
it  Charles  X.  Roi  de  Fiance,”  and  the  evening  service,  besides  a  complimentary 
date.  Prince  Wittgenstein,  w  ho,  it  ap-  speech  from  the  Archbishop  of  Uheims, 
ficars,  has  quitted  the  service  of  Russia,  to  which  he  briefly  replied.  Before  re¬ 
in  which  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  tiring  he  laid  the  royal  presents  ujxin  the 
in  the  campaign  of  1812,  is  to  attend  the  altar.  After  his  return  to  the  Archiepis- 
coronation  of  Charles  X.  as  Ambassador  copal  Palace,  he  received  the  military  and 
Extraordinary  from  the  King  of  Prussia.  civil  authorities  of  the  place,  and  in  the 

The  following  extract  teaches  us  to  ex-  evening  there  was  a  general  illuminatiuii. 

|xx’t  farther  troubles  from  the  sad  misrule  Before  five  o’clock,  on  the  morning  of 
under  which  unhappy  Spain  is  doomed  to  May  29,  the  doors  of  the  Cathedral  were 
languish  : — “  We  have  just  received,”  besieged  by  the  crow'd.  At  six  they  were 
says  the  Courier  Francais,  “  a  curious  opened,  and  at  half-past  six  all  the  gallc- 
document  from  Barcelona.  It  is  a  pas-  ries  in  the  body  of  the  church,  the  choir, 
irral  letter,  by  which  the  Archbishop  the  sanctuary,  &c.  were  filled.  Thegal- 
establishcs  an  A|X)stoiic  Junta,  consisting  leries  erected  on  both  sides,  between  the 
of  three  priest^  of  the  order  of  St.  Domi-  pillars,  were  filled  with  ladies,  in  dazzling 
iiic,  to  proceed  to  the  investigation  and  apparel.  The  Dauphiness  had  a  robe 
canouical  punishment  of  ail  those  trans-  embroidered  with  silver  on  a  gold  ground, 
gresskiUs  w  hich  were  formerly  in  the  re-  and  a  diadem  sparkling  with  diamonds, 
siH't  of  the  Holy  Tribunal  of  the  inquisi-  The  Duchess  of  Berry  wore  a  crimson- 
lion.  The  publication  of  this  piece  has  coloured  robe,  bordered  w'ith  silver  lama ; 
excited  a  most  lively  sensation  in  Cata-  she  wore  iu  her  hair  a  wreath  of  mscs 

Ionia,  and  cannot  fail  to  cause  new  trou-  mixed  with  diamonds.  The  Princesses 

bfes  in  the  Peninsula-'”  '  of  the  blood  wore  white  robes  worketi 

Coromtion  of  the  The  corona-  with  silver.  The  King  wore  a  silver  robe; 

tion  of  the  King  of  France  took  place  on  his  slippers  were  trimmed  with  silver,  and 
Sunday  the  29th  May,  at  Rheims,  w'ith  be  had  a  cap  ( toque)  of  black  velvet, 
great  pomp  and  ceremony.  His  Majes-  with  two  white  aigrettes,  separated  in  Uie 
ty^s  arrival  at  Rheims,  on  Ute  28t}i,  was  middle  by  a  diamond  cross.  When  be  ar- 
preceded  by  an  accident,  which  the  su-  rived  at  the  door  of  the  church,  the  lung 
perstitiuus  will  consider  an  uofavourablc  was  conducted  by  the  two  Cardinals  to 
omen.  As  the  cortege  was  descending  the  foot  of  the  altar,  where  his  Majestj 

from  Fismes,  the  horses  of  the  carriage  knelt  down ;  while  the  Archbishop  o 
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Khcims,  as  sooii  as  the  King  eWgmf  ttte 
choir,  said  over  his  Majesty  the  jHrayer, 
Omnipolcnt  Dcui  €erkfltuiH\M^iH^iM¥r, 
If  is  (vracc,  having  saluted  the  altar  and 
the  King,  commenced  the  Veni  Creator, 
and  then  advanced  to  the  King,  •ooom* 
lunied  by  his  two  assisting  Cardinals,  one 
bearing  the  book  of  the  Evangelists,  the 
other  the  relic  of  the  true  crdb ;  he  took 
the  book,  on  which.he  placed  the  relic, 
and  held  it  open  before  his  Majesty,  while 
the  King,  seated  and  covered,  with  bis 
hand/plaeed  on  tlie  book,  and  on  the  true 
cro^  pronounced  the  following  oaths  t— 
“  In  the  presence  of  God,  *  1  promise  to 
my  faithful  people  to  maintain  and  to  ho¬ 
nour  our  holy  religion,  as  becomes  the 
most  Christian  King,  and  the  eldest  son 
of  the  church  ;  to  do  good  justice  to  all 
ray  subjects,  and  to  govern  conformably 
to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  con¬ 
stitutional  charter,  which  1  swear  to  ob¬ 
serve  faithfully,  so  help  me  God  and  his 
Holy  Gospel!**  and  the  oaths  as  Chief 
and  Sovereign  Grand  Master  of  the  order 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  as  Grand  Master 
of  the  Royal  and  Military  Order  of  St. 
Louis,  and  of  the  Royal  Order  of  the  Le¬ 
gion  of  Honour.  After  tlie  oaths,  the 
King  being  led  to  the  altar  by  two  Car- 
dioals,  put  off  his  upper  robe,  only  re¬ 
taining  a  Mk>n  camissoUe,  embroidered 
with  silver,  and  open  at  the  places  where 
the  unction  was  to  be  performed,  and  re- 
inained  standing  during  the  prayers.  The 
High  Chamberlain  put  on  his  Majesty  the 
boots  of  purple  velvet,  embroidered  with 
denr  de  lis  in  gold.  The  Dauphin  put  on 
His -Majesty  the  golden  spurs  which  were 
on  the  altar.  The  Duke  of  Cornegliano, 
acting  as  constable,  laid  aside  his  sword, 
and  advanced  to  the  King,  who  rose  and 
ap^iroadied  the  altar,  when  the  Arch* 
bishop  blessed  the  sword  of  Charlemagne, 
saying  the  prayer,  Exauii  quasumm  Do* 
mine,  precce  noslrae,  ^pc.  The  ArchWshc^ 
then  girded  the’  sword  about  the  King, 
and  pre'sented  it  to  him,  saying,  Accipe 
gladium  ttutnu  The  King,  conducted  by 
the  Cardinals,  sat  down,  while  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  opened  the  reliquery  containing  the 
holy  phial^  and  wRh  the  point  of  a  golden 
needle,  look  out  a  portion,  which  he  had 
mixed  with  consecrated  oil.  The  two 
Cardinals  then  opened  the  places  in  the 
King’s  garment  for  the  unction,  and  led 
him  to  the  altar,  where  he  knelt  down  on 
cushions  placed  for  the  purpose,  while  tlw 
Archbishop,  seated,  with  hte  mitre  cm  his 
head,  said  the  prayer,  Omnipotene  ttmpU 
terne  'Dnu  Gttbemaior  etll  The  Bishop 
^  of  SdiBsons  then  took  fVoiii  the  altar  the 
^  holy  oH,  and  presented  it  to  the  Archbi¬ 
shop,  Rfho  took  some  v/ith  his  thumb  to 
sWofnt  his  Majesty  on  the  usual  places. 


"  AfUl  this,  the  High  Chamberlain  put  on 
his  Majesty  the  tunic  and  the  daimatira 
t)f  frlitsaii  Adlin,  Embroidered  with  fleur 
de  lis  of  gold,  and  over  this  the  Royal 
mantle  of  purple  velvet,  with  gold  fleur 
de  Ks,  hned  tmd  trimm^  with  ermine. 
The  Archbishop  i{iriBlded  the  gloves  with 
holy  water,,  and  put  them  on  the  King. 
The  same  cesetnony  took  place  for  the 
ling,  which  his  Grace  put  on  his  Majasty 
from  the.  finger,  saying,  Aecipe  Annulum, 
The  delivery  of  the  sceptre  and  the  rod  of 
justice  Was  performed  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner;  after  which,  the  Archbishop,  with 
both  hands,  took  from  the  altar  the  crown 
of  Charlemagne,  and  placed  it  over  the 
King’s  head  without  its  touching  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  the  RriiKes  putting  their  hands  to 
it  to  support  it.  The  ceremony  of  the  co¬ 
ronation  being  finished,  the  Archbishop 
put  off  his  mitre,  made  a  profound  obei¬ 
sance  to  the  King,  kissed  him  in  hit  fore¬ 
head,  and  said  Vivnt  Her  in  artemunt. 
The  Daupliin  and  the  Princes  then  -took 
ofi'  their  crowns,  and,  repeating  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  acclamation,  received  the  etn* 
brace  from  the  King.  At  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  the  trumpets  sounded,  the  people 
entered  the  church,  the  heralds  distribu¬ 
ted  the  medals,  a  thousand  birds  were  let 
loose,  all  the  bells  wm  ning,  and  three 
volleys  of  musketry,  fired  by  the  infantry 
of  the  royal  guards,  were  answered,  l^ 
the  artillery  on  the  ramparts  of  the  city. 

Several  royal  ordinances  are  mmounoed 
in  the  Moniteur  on  the  occasion,  grant-* 
ing  an  amnesty  to  fifty-e^t  condemned 
persons,  amongst  whom  is  the  Count 
d’Erlon  ;  to  seventy-two  deserters ;  to  all 
jiersdns  sentenced  under  the  law  of  the 
I7th  of  May  1319,  and  the  35th  of 
March  1831;  to  individuals  who  have 
been  guilty  of  offences  against  the  laws 
for  the  protection  of  forests  and  fisheries ; 
and  deserters  from  the  navy.  There 
are  three  other  ordinances  making  new 
members  of  the  Privy  Council,  augment¬ 
ing  the  number  of  Counsellors  of  the 
Royal  Court  of  Paris,  and  making  vanoas 
nominations,  in  the  courts  of  jnsnee, 
throughout  the  kingdom.  ^ 

On  the  return  of  King  Charles  the 
Tenth  from  his  coronation  at  Rbeims'  to 
Paris,  the  following  fetes  and  spectacles 
are  appointed  a— d>a  the  6th  June,  ^blic 
entry  into  PSris  and  .service  at  Notre 
Dame ;  8lb,  f(ke  U  Ihe^  Hotel  de  Vflle  t 
10th,  King  visits  the'Grand  Opera ;  i  Hh, 
King  visits  the  Theatre •Pran<;ais  ;  13th, 
reception  at  the  Tuilcrics  by  the't^* 
phin  and  Madame  DUffhesSe  de'  Beriy  ; 
13lh,  bal  pare  at  Court ;  l4fh,  King  vi¬ 
sits  the  Keydwu  (OjicraConiki(Ueyj  16th, 
Opera  at  Court;  17th,'  Kin«  visits  the 
Odcon ;  18th,  reception  in  tl^  “  (brands 
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Apartlinenu»'’  at  Court ;  19th,  King  >vlnU 
the  llaliun  Opera;  SOth^  TefiresentatMn 
at  Court,  bj  the  acton  of  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais ;  23,  dittoi,  by  the  acton  of  the 
Feycinu*.  »  t  .  n 

SPAiK««»Ferdinafld(ha8  issued  a  ma* 
nifesto,  in  which  Ke  declaces  hi^  tktenni. 
nation  to  maintain  his  Abaohtte.  autho¬ 
rity  in  every  reapect  Mnriinitiiaht(Li*  >He 
is  raaolved'  to  preaerve  entise  and  ia 
all  their  plenitude  the  leptimate  righte  of 
his  sovevetgnty,  without  giving  up,  at 
anytime,  the.  sUghteat  particle  of' thooa; 
and  u’ithout  pennittiogthe  cstafalishinent 
of  Chambers,  or  any  other  institutions,  of 
whatever  denomination,  which  may.  be. 
contrary  to  the  present  laws  and  usa¬ 
ges  oi  his  realm.**  He  declares  further, 
that  all  bis  august  allies  will  continue 
to  support  his  k^tsmate  and  sovereign 
authority,  without  advising  or  proposing 
any  innovation  in  the  form  his  Go- 
v’emaaent.**  He  is  at  Aranjuez.  On 
the  15Ut  ult.  a  mendKr  of  the  permanent 
commission  at  Madrid,  accompanied  by 
a  strong  detachment  of  infantry,  present¬ 
ed  himself  at  the  .school  of  medieme, 
ooUege  of  8t.  Charles,  and  demanded  that 
the  prafussors  should  surrender  up  to 
him  the  pupils  from  Biscay  and  Kavane, 
ia  wumber  about  1^-  They  were  imme¬ 
diately  taken,  without  any  one'  knowing 
whji  to  the  dty,.  prisemers-  The  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  French  from  Spain  is  pro¬ 
ceeding;  Cardona  and  Hosttlrich  have 
been  evacuated  by  them,  and  were  hn- 
mediately  occupied  by  Spanish  troops. 

It  appears,  by  all  the  accounts,  that  a 
crisiB  is  rapidly  approaching  in  this  un¬ 
happy  country.  The  Journal  de  Too- 
kuiso  gives  letters,  which  contain  recitals 
of  the  murder*  of  many  French  soldiers, 
and  the  private  letters  contain  long  and 
apparently  authentic  details  of  acts  of 
turboienoe  among  the  Spanish  troops, 
which  promise  to  end  in  a  general  risiiig. 
Ferdinand  is  doing  Ml  in  his  power  to 
conciUate  the  army,  but  as  he  has  no 
money  to  give  them,  bis  efforts  amount 
to  Uttic,  and  with  respect  to  the  clergy, 
although  he  continues  to  issue  decrees,., 
declaratory  of  his  resolution  never  to 
alter  the  present  system,  they  are  dissatis¬ 
fied  to  si]^  on  extent  with  ^  the  difficol- 
ties  which  are  thrown  iui  the  way  of 
their  vengeance  by  Ibe  Frcrtth,  that  they 
take  every  opportunity  cf  haonsing  the 
Govermnent,  and  sriU  ocrtainly  continue 
to  do  so  as  long  as  the  French  remain  in 
Spain.  ..  Ml  .  ..  V.,. 

A*  mditary  commission  ai  BaroMoiui 
have  condemned  a  man  to  the  galhes  for 
ten  years,  for  having  aakt  that  the  image 
of  the  Virgin  at  Montserrat  was  made  of 
wiHJd.  During  the  trial,  the  counsel  for 


the  prisonen  remarked,  that  there  was  no 
more  harm- in  saying  that  theimf^e  of 
the  Virgin  at  Montserrat  was  made  of 
wood,  than  in  sayii^  that  her  image  at 
Saragossa  was  made  of  marble. .  For  this 
eKpressiou  be  was  sentenced  by  the  same 
commission  to  six  months  imprisonment 
in  a.ibrtress.  i  • 

T-,The  Spanish  minister  of  finance  has 
made  a  report,  declarii^  that  the  lesour^ 
oesof  the  state  are  daily  diminishing,  that 
the  receipts  do  not  cover  half  the  expen¬ 
diture,  and  that  public  credit  is  ruined. 
The  report  concludes  with  suggesting 
some  remedies,  but  they  appear  inefficient. 
There  has  been  another  change  in  the 
^xmish  ministry. . 

.  According  to  a  French  paper,  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  some  time  ago  to  de- 
stroy  Ferdinand,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family,  by  potsonii^  .the  fountain  which 
supplied  them  with  water.  No  details 
have  been  made  public.  A  letter  from 
Bayonne,  however,  states,  .that  one  man 
implicated  has  been  executed  at  Madrid, 
his  body  having  first  been  horribly  muti¬ 
lated.  This  individual, .  however,  met 
death  with  much  mng  frotd,  A  physi- 
cian  and  two  apothecaries  are  otUl  in  tui- 
prisonment  as  his  accomplices. 

.  GuEECg,— The  affairs  of  Greece,  on 
the  whole,  are  more  favourable  since  the 
month  of  March.  By  a  letter  from 
Soiyma,  dated  April  13,  it  appears  that 
Ibrahim  Pacha  was  on  the  point  of  taking 
Navarino,  when  Conduriotte  appeared 
with  his  army,  and,  after  suooesrfully  at¬ 
tacking  the  Egyptians,  and  killing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them,  oU^ed  the  remainder  to 
raise  the  sedge.  This  intelligence  is  con* 
firmed  in  .the  Greek  Chromde  of  Misso- 
longhi  o£  the  13tb  of  April.  Other  cn- 
gagemoits  had  /  suboequently  occuixad, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  biockiog  up 
the  Egyptians  in  a  place  which  h^  no 
communication  with  Modon.  Miaulis, 
who  had  been  in  the,water  of  Candia  with 
a  naval  force,  attacked  twelve  Turkish 
transports,  laden -  w  ith  ammunitiso  and 
proviskma,  prooeedkig  to  Modem,  six  of 
whidi  he  sunk,  captured  threti'Ond  the 
other  three  pacaped.  Twen^-«ght  other 
Greek  vcnaels,  wilh  eight  fine-ahips,  under 
SuotouTis,  ptoceedodlo  Samos  to  intercept 
the  Tivks.  Ibrahim  Pacha  Kndlng.  his 
sitiiation.  critical,  had  commenced  n^o* 
tiatkuia  with  the  Greek  chiefs  to  obtain 
leare  for  the  Egyfkmaa  aad  Aiabetoqtot 
the  Moreo,  and  reembork  without  being 
molealedt  but  the  negotialiana  were  Iw* 
ken^iOVasthc  bforeotes  deaoaaded  Ug 
IbrahiBi  and  his  troops  shoukl  surrender 
prisoners  of  war. 

Use  French  pupon  give  the  foWoa^ 
intelligence  ftoin  GrcBCe,  as  / extracted 


1826.J  et^n  Intelligence.  fif 

from  Zante  letters  of  AptU  m  Il#ahim  Unique.  This  Information  •  has  been 
l*ucha,  finding  himselt  unequal  to  further  brought  to  Knginnd  by  the  l^ramus, 
operations  in  the  field,  is  said  to  have  which  called  at  the  tlnvannahi  on  her  re¬ 
thrown  himself  with  a  division  of  his  troops  turn  from  Vera  Cruz,*  whence  she  has 
into  Coron ;  there,  as  his  ho|^  of  succour  brought  home  Mr  M‘Kenzie,  the  British 
failed  him,  his  savageness  increased,  till  Consul,  at  that  place,  with  despatches 
it  vented  itself  in  acts  of  cruelty  on  the  from  Mr  Morier,  his  Majesty's  commis- 
European  officers  in  his  army.  He  ceased  eknet  in  Mexico, 

thtir  hands  and  ears  to  be  cut  Off,  under  The  Lima  Goverrmumt  Gatette  of  the 

the  pretence  that  they  had  betrayed  his  1st  of  January  contains  a  decree  issued 

confidence.  Their  number  is  computed  by  BoBvar,  ascribing  the  giorions  termi- 

at  not  less  than  one  thousand — French,  nation  of  the  war  to  the  heroism  of  Ge- 
Italians,  Genoese,  and  Germans.  neral  Sucre,  and  ordering  the  erection  of 

The  German  papers  are  wholly  silent  a  monument,  on  the  battle  field,  to  com. 
on  this  savage  act  of  the  Pacha.  Accounu  memorate  the  triamph  of  Ayacucho.  It 
from  Constantinople  bring  intelligence  of  also  contains  a  despatch  addressed  to  Bo- 
the  death  of  the  Sultan's  son,  Abdel  livar,  by  the  French  Vice-Admiral  Rosa- 
Hamed,  who  was  heir  to  the  throne.  The  mel,  expressing  the  neutrality  of  France 
Janissaries  arc  said  to  be  disappointed  at  towards  fhe  South  Ameriesn  States,  and 
this  event,  as  they  had  not  determined  that  France  would  only  interfere  between 
how  soon  they  might  need  an  heir  of  such  the  New  States  and  S[)ain,  as  a  common* 
a  fother.  Letters  from  other  parts  of  friend,  in  her  good  offices  to  both  parties. 
Greece  represent  Redschid  Pacha  as  being  -  A  letter  from  Alvarado  of  13th  March 
in  a  state  not  less  disastrous  than  Ibrahim  states  the  arrival  of  the  Lion  cutter  from 
Pacha.  England  with  specie,  being  a  part  *  pay- 

PoLAVD.  —  A  Hamburgh  mail  has  ment  of  the  loon  for  Mexico  lately  nego- 
brought  papers  to  the  Slst  ult.  They  dated.  The  accounts  of  the  recognition 
contain  the  speech  of  th^  Emperor  Alex-  of  the  independence  of  Mexico  by  the 
aader  to  the  chamber  of  representatives  Government  of  En^and  had  been  re* 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  on  the  open-  ceived  with  the  greatest ’demonstrations 
ing  of  the  Session  at  Warsaw,  on  the  13th  of  joy,  ringing  of  beUt, '  fivit^  of  gwns, 
ult.  The  finances  are  described  as  being  &c.  &c.  Mr  Baring  of  London  anived^ot 
m  a  most  prosperous  condition,  with  an  Alvarado  on  the  lOth  March  in  the  Car- 
exoess  of  ■  income  over  the  expenditure,  nation  via  Jamaica.  *  The  country  ‘  was 
which  has  enabled  the  government  near-  perfectly  tranquil.  St. 'Joan  de  UHua 
ly  to^extinguish  the  national  debt;  while,  still  held  out  against  the  Independents, 
at  the  same  time,  the  depression  and  Trade  was  rather  improving ‘/  thetiex- 
great  stagnation  in  the  sale  of  agricultu-  change  with  England  was  47  to  48. 
ral  produce  is  complained  of.  Perhaps  Buekos  Aybbs. — The  raliflcation  of 


i 
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t£>  oaaarfb  cr  t  ma^  yripcipie  of  a  btaiaan  aoosi  wrmrm 

va»  Ktssaoed  toCoc^res^^ppr^vai.  aad  i»  Urpacnag  tottevckfK  iss  aAKBrc. 
d^j  rrriWr^  bv  J«j&  Grtgori^  la*  The  wi  of  the  Brkiiii  wtci;0iE»:»  cf 
Hezaa,  C29CZ3&-Gcaesii  aah  G^Aerwiv  «f  Mnjcm MMkyewieBce  «« iccmed  cvtr^ 
the  Prcwince ^ BoeoM  Ajre> ;  au! nitan-  vbere  b  the  icpabiic  wiU)  iiiiiopiiii*. . 
ed  fif  Faacmco  he  '«a  Gnu.  Mushier  of  exvkadock.  It  va»  the  wi^ectof  Bcuth 
Wa  joih  MarioB.  heasr  I>aa  HiiTtiiii  ahhmiet  bcmem  the  Pkeaoert  ami  Cm. 
acf  k.tah»%B  haa  heeB  ■ppreitii'*  bf  the  greaa,  aad  «f  eoagnmabeae  to  the  Mttcr 
Gteaaai  fiiw  1 1  iwii  ia  Minirtrr  Pgtaipo->  froBi  varioa*  Sate  LepBi««Be»;  a  her 
umiarj  w  the  Cawm  of  ynpin  aoh  vaa  ad  apart  id  ■arinr  h  wjairiTieP  io  ar. 
Fxaaee  ;  heasr  Don  >kadcz  hecre.  ference  to  k.  and  it  appeart  to  haW  berc 

laiy  tatheLegariawattheFrepchoBdEaig.  genenify  ooasahercd  as  haccsKspkie  ea^. 
:hhCoaris;aadMrCi<iftUk,  Vaee4!^oMaL  raaaee  of  all  ioteresu. 

Feme  — fefdir  am  aiaia  hate  been  le^  Mr  Ward,  the  bewer  of  the  hnmt  we- 
cessed  hr  vat  of  Baeaoa  AtreOi  ahkher  cogaatioa,  aerired  as  Vera  Crez  in  cne 
Lb<7  ««xe  rrangiir  hj  the  Chid  mail,  of  frigate £sreria,  iariagiag hdi  povers  fn ccv. 
vha;  had  riapfimrd  in  Upper  Fen  sahse-  riade  a  tieaST  of  comnerce.  as  CdooMs. 
qocst  to  s^  usmkr  of  Atacacho.  A  iet-  suncr,  anrriMrd  trith  Mr  Morkr. 
rrr  irrini  fiansi^gp  dr  ChHi  ajj,  thay  feonii  Coi.OMai^.  -Botirar,  dhfpuaec  by  the 
refsoed  todehtcr  apCadao,  vhkh  con.  caimaBaes  of  has  esmaiea.  has  ti’nisrid 
dact  bad  oodged  BoUvar  to  onuatr  him  hk  rrsipwatif  as  Lzheraua,  a  aenw’. 
aad  hk  ^viudb>  Ob  the  dih  JuabMj  it  time,  nu  it  has  been  agaio  tefudd  bs  4ae 
nras  larrknded  bv  a  CoioiBhtia  oorvotte,  CoMombsac  Lecpkialare. 
and,  probohtT^  \m  the  S%uaOr,iw  ce  Admi.  L'nirsD  Statbo. — Sesr  Ycrk  rapen 
rsuGoke.  7‘te  idoedadk^  idrc«:.  it  k  said,  to  the  Iftb  akL,  hose  been  aereinni  ia 
bad  been  joined  br  those  uf  Utidil'a  gua-  waj  of  LtvtrpoU.  They  atate,  thd  the 
toata.  Bodear  above  AlUU  iDen  at  honoaiabk  Bnfns  King,  laenotor  iaCOB. 
1  .insa,  and  expected  bduOkocn  Goayai^jui,  gress  fpom  Nev  York,  has  been  appeks. 
Kith  nhich  it  icafr  hk  perpoae  to  hetitge  ed  amhadartnr  iron  the  Uciled  Ssstt»ta 
Callaa.  Eodd  did  aot  appear  to  have  Great  Britain.^  Mr  Kiag  fannttk  beid 
above  2OC1O  mcB.  Leuers  faoaa  baita  the  same  office  for  a  pumber  of  yean.  wae. 
state,  that  an  anakrice  km  four  mrmths  was  cotKkkred  an  abie  dipknoatki. 
'K'asooDdxukxi  tlici2thJa{iiiary,bs:tneeB  A  dieadhd  ire  took  plooe  at  Boskei. 
Oiaseta  and  the  hberaring  army.  in  Xenr  Flngianrt,  00  tte  1th  of  Apr^. 

The  fitpsa  Gfn^rmmumt  Gmaetu  coo.  It  broke  oat  io  the  fish  iospectioo  korr. 
iirmo  ibe  paatkmkxs  rciaxitig  to  the  tefo-  in  Doaoe  hcMct,  aini  deatnyed  abaot  iO 
ml  of  Boil*  u»  smeoder  Gabon  ;  it  ao-  large  Imsidwy  in  that  and  she  adpninmg 
nouacca,  moraover,  the  xcaoiutiots  of  the  streets,  nrith  a  coMsderaUe  qaonhtyof 
IndepeoidoDU  to  maLe  an  ojtapke  of  the  xncrchaDdiae.  The  koa  k  Lhiiiilrd  at 
defonden  of  that  place.  The  day  of  iu  half  a  oiUioa  €>(  dokan,  not  oae  hah  of 
fail,  it  k  declared,  shall  be  the  day  of  which  was  eiMurcd. 
justice.  Xo  crimioai  shall  escape  the  —  — 

sword  of  the  rooqiMTors.**  Xt  add^  *^11  ASIA- 

cottki  be  wkbod  that  Bodil  and  bkaccom.  East  ijn>fES^Thc  aecoonu  from 
plioes  shonid  receive  a  thnoiand  «**^***  India  are  not  of  vary  great  hofMCtancr- 
for  one,  in  coMsderatioo  of  the  assaoana-  Soaseotockodeshadheentakeo  in  Amn^ 
Gobs  and  cruelties  which  th^  hat  e  per-  the  northizMSt  part  df  the  Batiaen 
petiatcd.  Unmanitjr  dmsaDds  airrmf  -  ptre,  and  a  ioree  was  oboat  sa  advaaor 
naeot  shall  be  rxartfd  frooi  these  xnoii.  froon  Chittagong,  nxMler  the  coonoand  of 
&tm  in  the  hiunao  shape,  hw  the  innocent  General  Morrisoo.  The  nsay  whicb  a®^ 
s  ictinu  mciifioed  od  the  altar  of  thair  the  Buroaose  00  lOlh  Dccenahss,  waastul 


^  ^  ■a<5SHr«re  mm  BHm  W  trorf  *«r  mf  ite 

pwe*  m  «  iMt  imx  meimt  tke  dnsrsare  BaraMr  nwir.ti.  tafcte  tiie  «< 

i^ncScRiier^  * ■« — -  -  ^t  irriTTiii  ■  n. 

**  TW  Kme  o(  Am  Iwtwc  viaced  kii  aji*  «ae  ^Mwaarf  mn  i—i  if  A  i  ar-'^wd 
«a,  Pkiaee  iThaoimtm.  oa  tbe  ckivoe.  aai  djcr»aa4  a#«ep 

^  dahodtaii:  tbe  sur|^^  asd  nccak.  riarfiiiini  mi  ilMa 

prcdoMaot  ibAucc  «  H  iact.  wm  ^  tbefllcee^:  CVactriMi.** 


fROCEEPINGS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


Harax  or  Losn*..— Afajr  2^TV 
Lavs  AamlaKaft.  and  Mhcr  BtHa, 
v«fe  hapaj;^  ap  ten  ite  CcMaDom, 
and  read  a  ifst  tine.  A  cawndcratde  aara- 
o(  pedtijBs  vcrv  nrciwcted  «;aioM 
^^e  Cadfeofic  CVaian.  and  Mnae  ia  asroar 
o(  tbdr  cfnaarinaeim.  :i^cni  nwfirion 
in  tavern  af  tte  Kf^oitiblt  Loan  BA  acre 
prcKuaad.  The  otter  crders  ci  tte  dar 
«iTe  e«ne  tteoiM:ftk>-.Awjio«rDed. 

The  Deto*  ReeKarerr  (SooUaod) 
B(U.  and  tte  Sten&'  Caurc  ia  Seetiand 
Bi4i«  were  artoraed  tem  tte  CMnamn. 

A.— Tte  ananiflmmf*  of  tte  Cotaroawt 
on  tte  Seoach  iaran  Bill  wear  agreed  tow 
Dsmter  of  fMChiona  wcte  pre¬ 
seated  a^Dst  tte  CjtrtMte  Bu». 

!A~The  Date  of  YurA  y«gfcw>tcd  a  pe- 
teiaa  tear  Edmomm  a^iim  tte  Cacte> 
McQaioHt  Hir  Borai  Hiiirtewariterrred. 

te  tevtiir  coonimd  in  the  fn^cf  the 

^*etJttei.-^Onlered  to  te  on  the  table. 

Tte  Badiop  of  KorviHi  prtiwMed  a 
fvtiooa  ia  fitroor  of  tte  Catholic  Ciaims. 
The  Rereread  Biihofi  rpoke  in  fai-oar  of 
the  Bali,  on  tte  frroaad  of  eiril  and  rni> 
eioaa  htertr.  The  pctitioo  wa*  ra- 
ricMB  dcr^iDcw  and  ottert  in  tte  conatr 
of  Y'ociu 

Tte  aeeoiMi  readiaf  of  the  Game  I.aar» 
Bill  «ra«  oppoaad.  and  iiaaDr  Uwaam  oat 
br  a  ouporitr  of  3B  to  fdL 

KL— >Bart  Groareaor,  in  preaenting  a 
peutian  Iran  Maneheitcr  in  faaaar  of 
the  fteholie  Ciainis**  said*  that  tte  Anti- 
Cathote  petitions  acre  got  up  by  being 
hawked  about  for  ngnatarea  at  diilbrent 
hoaiM,  and  when  tteir  origin  was  in* 
quiiad  ima,  no  father  waa  to  be  Ibaiid  ier 
them!  Tte  Lord  Chenerfior  lebatted 
thecaaacksoftheNoMe  Und^and  ngoin 
arenad  that  he  had  no  hand  hi  getting 
Qp  tteae  petitions. 

CATHOLIC  arLt. 

ll^A  nimirf  from  tte  Commens 


brvMght  mp  tte  Ronaan  Cathslir  Dimbili* 
ties  BdL  Sir  J,  Newport  raaseated  fte 
BA.  and  Mr  Bem^hana.  Lead  MAon. 
Mr  Sewiett,  Mr  ^  WmicT,  wete  ataoaie 
tbowe  who  attended.  The  Ijeni  ChawyL. 
kw  lack  tte  Bill  frian  Sw  J.  Vew^vri. 
and,  in  tte  nsui  fBrn&.  carried  it  to  tte 
weotoack.  He  tteie  rvad  tte  tkie  of  tte 
BlU  in  a  I  ay  aadiNe  redee.  TV*  Hoew 
was  pecaharty  crowded,  and  Kdow  tte 
Bar.  Mr  OTbnneB.  Mr  Mnedonadd.  and 
otters  apprarod.  The  gwieM  anrirty 
was  erhayd  on  beinging  ap  the  BCU  and 
there  was  a  load  haJCi  threveh  tte 
Honse. 

l.ord  Dcnonghinere  mored  tte  trst 
reading  of  tte  Rmusm  DteH’s 

ties  BdL  It  was  tter  rrai  a  Prse  timr, 
and  ordered  to  te  read  a  seev'od  linr  nt 
Tnesday. 

IS—lSome  fccTfTmtioH  Htar  as  to  tte 
mdoence  that  had  occawened  m  imrry 
petitions  to  be  presented  nea»rot  tte  R 
man  Catholir  Bill.  Ltvd  K  mg  rrjvarr\f . 
that  the  Bishops  ted  pnaneted  then*,  te 
the  exercise  of  undoc  i.idacner.  T!  Mf. 
shop  of  Exeter  ex^wrwed  hh  aw  . 
ment  that  any  Noble  l^erd  steoW  yv.- 
screre  in  sneb  statements,  and  again  cV- 
nied  that  tte  Beheps  tw  the  CVng-  bad 
exercised  any  mmdmc  mitaenoe  J  The  pc- 
titioiis  were  tte  sportaneows  elfbrts  of  the 
people.  The  Lo^  OmneeHor  ohsrrmh 
that  tte  people  of  England  were  t)of 
miliing  fo  hear  the  kVrgy  held  ap  to 
odiuni  as  they  had  Iweti ;  that  te  mflr 
beUnxd  that  mary  of  tte  petitkaw  had 
resulted  from  snch  remarks  as  had  been 
made  by  Lord  Ting.  Lerd  Hoilaod  de¬ 
clared  that  te  had  hcand  wfth  aMcticsh- 
ment  tte  opinion  "expressed  te  tte  Lewd 
Chancellor,  that  a  great  iw^Iiy  of  the 
people  were  against  tte  elaiins,  and  de¬ 
nied  that  enythim;  had  as  yet  ap^wared  to 
u-arrant  tte  expression  of  sach  an  opinion. 


7oi}  llc^Utcr.—^rarliamcntary  Jjiklligevcc.  CJune 

17 _ ^Many  pctUipnA  were  presented  will  offer  Lhem^  but  offer  them  in,  vain. 

agaiiibt  the  ('atholic  Claims — one  from  ( Hear  !/  True  it  i«,  that  we  are  at  this 
MduclKister,  signed  by,  4<),000  persons,  moment  prosperous,  but  who  is  there  iliat 
and  another  from  Liverpool,  signed  by  does  not  perceive  ceruin  olonds  risin<r 
30,000.  Several  petitions  were  also  pre-  above  the  political  horizon,  which  ouglu 
sciited  in  favour  of  the  Claims.,,  One  by  to  induce  a  wise  and  cautious  legislature 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  irom  the  to  prepare  for  the  coming  storm  ?  (Loud 
Members  of  the  Senate  of,  the  two  Uni-  crietof  Hcaty  hjutr^  Jiear  I )  You  may 
versities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridgey— .and  at  present,  w'ithout  the  slightest  sunpi- 
one  from  Waterford,  by  the  Duke  qf  De-  cion,  grant  to  the  Catholics,  as  a  mauei 
vonshire,  who  implored,  the  ^  House  to  of  grace  and  favour,  every- thing  which 
give  its  sanction  to  this  just,  salutary',  they  seek  at  your  hands;  but  refuse  them 
aud  healing  measure, — a  measure  which  at  present,  wait  a  little  longer,  and  you 
had  been  sanctioned .  by  the  inc^t  illus-  will  bring  into  play  those  passions  and 
triuus  statesmen,  and  which  could  nut,  angry  feelings  whidi  men  deprived  of 
must  not  be  allowed  to  sleep,  (kcar^  their  rights  are  apt  to  entertain ;  you  will 
hear ).  do  to  Ireland  that  which,  at  a  fin'iner  |>t‘. 

Lord  Grey  then  presented  a  petition  riod,  you  did  to  America— but  God  grant 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Peers,  Clergy,  that  it  may  be  without  producing  other 
Gentry,  &c.,  of  Kngland,  signed  by  effects  not  so  easily  remedied  as  w^e  the 
3i)l,(K)0  persons,  praying  fur  a  rejieal  of  disasters  of  the  American  war !  The  ik‘- 
tile  disqualifying  laws,  and  com^aining  Utiun,  which  was  of  extraordinary  dimen - 
of  the  foul  and  false  aspersions  which  had  sioos,  was  read,  and  laid  on  the  table, 
been  cast  upon  them.  They  broadly,  said  and  the  Noble  Lord  sat  down  amidst  loud 
the  Noble  Earl,  assert,  that  there  is  no-  applause, 
thing  in  the  tenets  of  their,  religion  which  catholic  belief  bill. 

ought  to  exclude  tliein  from  the  full  en-  The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  then  moved 
joyment  of  their  civil  rights.  ( Hear^  the  second  reading  of  the  Catholic  Relief 
iuar  ! )  And  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  Bill.  Lord  Colchester  moved  that  it  be 
they  call  your  attention  ,  to  the  modern  read  this  day  six  months.  The  Marquis 
history  of  different  cugntries  around  you.  of  Anglesca  Seconded  the  amendment. 
The  Nyble  Earl  proceeded  to  implore  the  He  said  he  had  changed  bis  opinions  on 
to  grant  the  (O'ayer  pf  the  petition-  the  subject,  aud  now  he  was  satisfieil  that 
ers,  and  urged  upon  .it  the  cx^iedicncy  Emaneijiation  would  not  satisfy  the  1^- 
and  grace  of  doing  that  at  onoe  to  which  tholics,  w'ho  would  be  content  with  wo* 
thf.'y  must  ere  long  certainly  concede,  thing  short  of  Catholic  Ascendancy.  It 
The  feelings  of  the  other  House,  he  said,  it  must,  therefore,  be  a  trial  of  stfcnglh,  a 

at  a  pexiod  like  the  present,  were,  no  bad  struggle  with  six  millions  of  people,  he 

criterion  of  the  feelings  of  the  country  ;  thought  the  present  w'as  the  bc^  time  to 
for'a  General  Election  being  at  hand,  it  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue  !  KarlCamb- 
w  as  not  likely  that  they  would  act  in  di-  den.  after  oeveral  observations,  said  he 
rect  op|X)sition  to  the  o{>inion8  and  wishes  was  most  anxious  fur  the  favourable  ter- 
of  their  constituents.  ( Hear  I )  Seeing,  mination  of  the  question.  Earl  Damlt*y 

said  his  Lordship,  that  not  one  county  made  various  obi^rvations  in  favour  at 

meeting  hod  been  called  by  the  oppoueats  tlie  Bill.  Eord  Longford,  and  the  Bishop 
of  the  measure,-— that  hardly  any  great  of  Llandaff*,  cqiposed  iU  The  Bishop  of 
town  has  petitioned  against  it ;  or,  at  least,  Nprw’ich  implored  the  House  to  put  anf 
that  we  have  liad  no  [letition  from  any  end  to  the  system  of  unprovoked  and  cmel 
great  tow’n  without  luiving  an  opfxisite  injury,  which,  year  after  year,  had  been' 
{letition  from  the  same  {dace  taking  into  heaped  ufion  five  millions  of  ioyaiml^** 
consideration,  loo,  that,  wherever  a  meet-  and  conscientious  ChrialiaBfc  ..H.hBd  been 
ing  has  been  called  against  the  measure,  said  that  the  Calholies  wers  jntnlwant. 
it  has  ciuled  by  adopting,  resolutions  in  its  and  the  persecutions  which -took  place  ui 
favour— pi  say,  taking  all  those  things  this  country  in  the  six  tneoth  century  then  < 

into  consideration,  1  have  a  right  to  beea  cited.;.  But  he  wtstUli  askywhellit-T 

conclude,  that  if  the  sense  of  the  coun-  it  was  consistent  with  Christian  chanV 

tiy  be  not  stron^y  in  favour  of  the  Uo-  to  revive  recoUpctioni  of  this  nature,  whuh’ 

man  Catholics,  it  is  not  hostile  to  ,theiri  had  mally  po  lMniingonthaquestionv 

claims.  ( Loud  cries  of  Hear, <Let  which  none. hwt  those »^ho  w«i»tbs®^ 

me  beseech  your  Lordships  to  dp,  while  selves  intpkicSnt  osuVd  snppose  to 

it  is  yet  that  which .  is  Tecommendc.  pMcahle.So  pMsenttimea 

ed  to  you'equaUy  by  policy. and  by  jgs-.  exatnaKT  hi^Piy,  and  find 

tice.  (Hear^  hearf^  hcarjj  If  yon  do  country  fn  the  whole  ef  Chriiliftn  Buwl 

not  grant  these  concessions  now',  the  pe-  which  wasimo^c  ^hsgrsced. 

riod  may  not  be  far  distant,  when  .ypn  than  our  pwiv.  jThe  history  the  petw- 
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bws  in  Ireland  aflfbrdcd  a  Rentable  proof 
ofthi*  fact.  If  it  codld  he  proved,  which 
he  thought  it  never  could,  that  any  parti¬ 
cular  ecdeeiastical  establishment  could 
not  be  maintained  without  a  gross  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  and  above  all,  of  the  inesti¬ 
mable  precept  of  our  Divine  Master, 
which  taught  us  to  do  unto  others  ns  we 
would  they  should  do  unto  us — if  the 
Church  of  England  could  not  be  main¬ 
tained,  unless  its  members  acted  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  precepts  of  our  holy  re¬ 
ligion,  he,  for  one,  should  not  scruple  for 
a  moment  to  say,  **  Let  it  fall.”  He 
had  been  asked,  whether  he  was  prepared 
to  abide  by  the  consequences  which  might 
result  from  the  successflil  enforcement  of 
his  opinions ;  whether  he  was  prepared 
to  abide  l^  the  loss  of  all  those  worldly 
honours,  and  among  these,  the  honour  of 
a  seat  in  that  House,  which  he  held  in 
consequence  of  his  situation  in  the  Church 
of  England  ?  *  His  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  very  short  and  very  sin¬ 
cere  :  If  worldly  advantages,  of  what¬ 

ever  kind,  can  only  be  secured  by  the  op¬ 
pression  of  live  millions  of  loyal  subjects, 
and  conscientious  Christians,  those  world¬ 
ly  advantages  have  no  charms  for  me.” 
( Hear^  he«r^  hear  ! )  He  did  not  wish 
to  hold  them  by  so  harsh  a  tenure ;  and 
if  such  were  the  conditions  of  holding 
themf 'he  would  gladly  relinquish  them. 
'Fhese  were  his  sentiments:  they  were 
the  same  which  he  had  held  for  more  than 
half  4  century.  The  Earl  of  Carberry  said, 
while  concession  was  withheld,  Ireland 
eouM '  never  be  happy  ;  and,  unhappy, 
couW  never  be  tranquil.  ( Hear^  hear. ) 
The  Bishop  of  Chester  said,  that  his  pre¬ 
sent  opinions  were  contrary  to  some  he 
had  Antnerly  entertained  on  the  question. 
In  the  discussions  on  the  present  ques¬ 
tion^  k  had  been  assorted,  that  those 
Bishops  who  opposed  concession  were 
influenced  by  ta/srerfed motives.  (Hear.) 
What  right  had  any  man  to  say  that  the 
ProCestsfit  Bishops  of  England  had  act¬ 
ed,' or  were  capaMe  of  acting,  from  base 
and’  ’mercenary  motives  ?  ( Cheert.) 

Whstfihe  would  ask,  was  there  In  thefr 
pubKc  conduct,  as  recorded  In  history, 
whicii  could  justify '  the  foul  insinuation 
of  their  want  of  public  principle  t  No ; 
they  were  inspired  by  a  pure  and  virtuous 
anabkion,  and  their  less-talented  socces- 
shrs  were  animated  by  those  same  senti¬ 
ments  which  had  made  their  predecessors 
the  sleepless  sentinels  and  intrc|)ld  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  doctrines  and  privileges  of 
tbdrChuich.  (Cheera)  The  evidence, 
the  Rev.  Prelate  sak),  before  their  Lord, 
ships,  proved  thit  the  late  dblurlKinccs  in 
Irclaml  did  not  arise  from  religious,  but 


doiriestic’causcs— that  her  evils  proccoiU'd 
from  the  misery  and  ignorance  of  the  fva. 
santry,  and  from  a  melancholy ‘slate  of  so¬ 
ciety,  wrhlch  required  the  remedial  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  most  rigid  statistical  measures. 

And  the  remedies  frr  those  evils  were _ a 

revlsal  of  the  revenue  laws— the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  sound  system  'of  iwpular 
education^i-and,  above  all,  the  rcturh  and 
residence  of  thd  great  landed  proprietors 
in  the  mTdst  oP  their  oppressed  tenantry’. 
(Cheerti.)  After  making  a  variety  of 
other  remarks,  the  Learned  Prelate  con¬ 
cluded  by  imploring  the  House  not  to 
pass  a  bill  pregnant  w  ith  such  extreme 
danger  to  the  Protestant  Establishment. 
( Cheert. )  The  Karl  of  Limeric  thought 
the  speech  of  the  Right  Reverend  Preinte 
unequalled  for  its  promotion  of  intole¬ 
rance  and  violence — it  was  calculated  to 
irritate  every  class  of  men  in  Ireland  ; 
it  was  almost  an  equal  censure  on  the 
Catholics,,  the  Protestants,  the  landhold¬ 
ers,  and  the  peasantry.  He  should  have 
cast  his  eye  upon  n  Right  Reverend  Bro¬ 
ther  who  sat  near  him,  and  have  learned 
a  better  feeling.  He  seemed  to  say  to  the 
House,  “  Meddle  not  with  the  ark  of  the 
Lord,  or  w  ith  his  anointed” — that  is,  its 
treasure,  (Heart  and  a  laugh.)  Tho 
Marquis  of  I^nsdown  said,  that  property, 
religion,  and  the  interests  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Church,  all  required  that  an  end 
should  be  put  to  the  evil  of  exclusion — 
an  evil  greater  than  had  ever  before  exist¬ 
ed  in  any  other  country  whatever.  He 
w’as  confident  that  the  great  end'  of  tran¬ 
quillizing  Ireland,  and  of  rendering  her 
prosperous,  were  to  lie  found  in  granting 
that  which  would  give  contentment  to 
the  Catholic  gentry,  and  inspire  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  yeomanry  and  peasantry  with  a 
firm  reliance  upon  the  justice  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  In  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Holland,  and  even  in  Prussia  and  Den¬ 
mark,  there  w'os  no  obstacle  to  Catholics 
taking  a  part  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  He  should  support  the  Bill,  In 
order  that  the  rights  of  citizens  might 
not  be  withheld  from  men  on  the  single 
)iretcnce  of  difftrence  of  rcKgkms  persua¬ 
sion.  Ivord  Lh’crpool  said,*  that 'the 
House  of  Commons  had  purchased  a  ma¬ 
jority  fbr  the  Bill,  by  the  introductHWi  of 
two  other  Bills,  whidi  were  held  out  as  a 
bonus-  The  measure  should  be  consider¬ 
ed  upon  its  own  merits  |  and,  judging  of 
it,  he  could  say,  that  In  this  Protestant 
kingdom,  Roman  Catholics  w’crc  not  en¬ 
titled  to  the  same  privileges,  hecatise  the 
former  eoakS  give  only  a  conditional  al- 
legktnoc'  to  the  crown.  He  could  not 
help  vie  whig  the  measure  as  most  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  estaWished  church,  'fpi* 
whatever  might  be  their  present  inten- 
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tions,  they,  doubtless,  if  they  gained  the 
I>re8eot  concession,  woald  attempt  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  Church  of  England.  Lord  Har- 
rowby  contended,  that  the  argmnents  ad¬ 
vance,  to  prove  the  Catholics  incapable 
of  receivii^  a  share  in  the  Constitution, 
also  proved,  if  correct,  that  they  could 
not  loyal  or  faithful  subjects.  He  at 
some  length  supported  the  Bin.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  did  not  understand  bow 
the  Dill  came  before  them  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  form.  Tb^  knew  fVnm  the  votes  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  that  House 
had  passed  through  certain  stages  a  Bill 
for  disfranchising  freeholders  in  Ireland, 
and  also  that  a  vote  was  agreed  to  for 
laying  the  Catholic  clergy.  What  secu- 
rily  had  they  that  these  measures  could 
be  passed  ?  If  he  had  no  other  reason,  he 
would  vote  against  this  motion.  His 
lordship  then  gave  a  history  of  his  friend¬ 
ship  with  Mr  Pitt,  of  that  great  man's 
determirtation  to  have  securities,  of  the 
T'c/o,  of  the  preambles  of  all  the  various 
Bills  for  emancipation,  of  plans  of  conci¬ 
liation  always  setting  the  nation  tc^ether 
by  the  rars,  of  the  council  of  Catholic  Bi* 
8ho|)s,  of  his  own  oath,  and  its  obligation, 
if  they  recognised  the  Archbishops,  Bi¬ 
shops,  Priests,  Ac.  Ac.  in  Ireland,  by 
taking  them  into  pay,  could  they  refuse 
to  do  the  same  in  England  ?  Could  that 
be  done  with  safety  to  the  peace  of  the 
country  ?  If,  again,  this  were  done,  must 
not  a  rrgittm  donum  be  given  to  the  Pro¬ 
testant  dissenters  of  this  country.  Would 
such  unpopular  measures  tend  to  the 
jKacc  of  the  country  ?  Reformers  and  re¬ 
volutionists  agreed  in  this  measure :  but 
the  infinite  majority  of  the  |xx)ple  of 
England  was  decidedly  averse  to  it.  Earl 
Fits  william  said  that  be  could  not  let  the 
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Bill,  and  the  Irish  Chancery  Court  Bill, 
W'cre  read  a  secemd  time. 

20-— The  Royal  assent  was  given,  by 
commission,  to  the  Capital  Convicts'  Bili, 
the  Scotch  Juries'  Bill,  the  Scotch  Sbe- 
riffs'-Court  Bill,  the  Small  Delns  Bill,  the 
Metropolis  Justices'  Bill,  and  to  a  great 
many  Road,  Gas-Light,  and  Inclosure 
Bills.  Lord  Melville  presented  a  petition 
from  Elgin  against  any  alteration  in  the 
Cwn  Laws;  also  a  petition  from  the 
same  place,  praying  an  alteration  in  the 
Stamp  Duties.— iLaid  on  the  tatde.  On 
the  order  of  the  day  being  read  fw  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  regulating 
the  trial  of  Scotch  Peers,  the  same  was 
read  accordingly,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Viscount  Melville,  without  any  discus, 
sion.  Adjourned  to  Wednesday. 

26. — Lord  Holland  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  to  remove  corruption 
of  blood  from  all  those  by  whom  high 
treason  had  been  coromitt^.  The  nio- 
tion  was  opposed  by  Lord  Colchester  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  lost  by  a  roajo* 
rity  of  15  to  12.  Adjourned. 

27. — Lord  Liverpool,  after  a  brief 
speech,  proposed  an  Address  for  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  incomes  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  and  Duke  of  Cumheriand,  which 
was  agreed  to  without  op)X)8ition. 

Canadian  conn  bill. 

SL— The  Earl  of  Liverpool  mm’cd  the 
order  of  the  day  for  going  into  committee 
.  on  the  Canadian  and  Bonded  Cewn  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  objected  to 
the  Bill,  because  it  combing  two  objects 
which  should  be  separate— that  of  Cana¬ 
dian  and  that  of  Canadian  bonded  com. 
He  therefore  moved,  that  the  part  of  the 
Bill  relating  to  the  duties  on  Canadian 
corn  be  left  out.  Earl  Bathurst  said,  that 
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question  go  to  a  vote  without  saying,  that 
from  deliberate  conviction  and  much' 
cx)ierience,  be  was  tl»e  firm  advocate  of 
admitting  the  Roman  Catholics  to  a  full 
participation  of  the  blessings  of  the  con¬ 
stitution.  The  House  divided  at  a  quar¬ 
ter  before  five  in  the  morning.*  For  the 
Dill— Contents— Present  84,  proxies  46 
—120.  Non-contents  —  Present  113, 
liroxies  65 — 178.  Majority  48.  TheCa* 
tbolic  Relief  Bill,  was  thus  lost. 

18—  A  message  from  the  Commons 

brought  up  the  Glasgow  Improvonent 
Bill,  the  Sheriila*' Court  Bill,  several  pri- 
X  ate  Btlla,  whU^  were  afrerw'arda  read  a 
first  time.  *  ■  , 

19—  Upon  the  motion  of ,  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  the  Wardioused  Cora  Dill  was 
read  a  second  time,  and  committed  for 
Thursday,  w'hcn  their  LorcMiips  were 
ordered  to  be  summoned.  The  College 
of  PhysickiHs*  Bill,  the  Scotch  Poor  Relief 


the  duty  proposed  on  Canadian  com  was 
56.  per  quarter ;  and  it  was  also  proposed 
that  it  should  be  imported  -in  the  shape 
of  wheat,  and  not  flour,;as  this  precaution 
would  prohibit  the  importation  of  Ame¬ 
rican  corn,  which  w'as  always  sent,  into 
Canada  in  the  shape  of  flour.  .  The  Karl 
of  Lauderdale  .was  opposed  to  the  Bill* 
The  Earl  of  Roaslyn  wasdiaposed  to  pla^ 
.Canada  u|xjd  the  same  footing  as  Irelaw* 
hut  that  ooUld  not  be  done  by 
.the  present  boon,  unlesa  also  they  placed 
it  on  the  same  footing  as  regarded 

otioo.  LordEUenborougbapprovedbigh- 

iy  of  both  the  objects.  The  Earl  of  C^- 
narvoD  aaid,  tbit  although  the  Bill  inign 
be  the  advanced  iniard  oi  an  attack  upo® 
^  ram  iaws,  yefhe  was  pf  opinion  that 
it  was  not  an  attack  upon  the  la^od  ^ 
tcrests,.  because  Jie  was  of  ^nion 
the  cto'n  laws  required  revision  1^*“ 
Rcdcidalc  contended,  that  the  cooshM»- 

/  iOV 
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tu)ii  of  the  ^untry  could  not  exist  unless  be  admitted  to  entry  for  hosuc  consump- 
t  e  an  e(  iiittrest  \\cre  supj)ortcd.  And  Uon,  at  the  times,  and  in  the  |)rt>j>oriiojis 
if  once  a  free  trade  in  corn  .were  allowed,  following,  viz.  :^One-thiid  of  each  of  the 
a  revolution  was  cflectuated  in  the  con-  several  quumilies  of  such  com  or  wheat 
stitution  of  the  country.  flour  belonging  to  the  resjiective  pro- 

Iheir  J^ordsbips  then  divided  on  the  -prielors,  U'tween  the  l<>th  May  and  15th 
antendment.  Contents,  27  ;  Proxies,  7 —  June,  1825;  one  other  third  between 

31.^  Non-Contents,  24  ;  Proxies,  1  a— 1.39.  the  15ih  dune  and  the  15th  July;  and 

Majority  against  the  aincndinent,  5.  the  remajodcr  between  the  15lh  July  and 

The  Committee  was  ordeied  for  Mon-  15th  August  following,  upon  pavment  of 

day  next. — Adjourned.  thelbllovving duties ^ler quarter: _ Wheat, 

House  of  Co^IMOXS.— J/uy  2.— Sir  10s,  ;  rye,  pease,  and  beans,  6s. ;  barley, 

R.  Ferguson  presented  a  petition  tVom  Mr  l>ear,  or  bigg,  5s. ;  oats,  3s.  (id. ;  flour, 
James  Gibson  Craig,  against  the  Edin-  per  qwt- 2s.  lOd.  2.  That  all  duties  noiv 

burgh  4V  ater  Company’s  Bill.  payable  ujxin  wheat,  the  produce  of,  and 

BONDED  CORN.  imported  from,  the  British  colonies  in 

Mr  Huskisson  brought  forward  his  pro-  North  America,  shall  cease,  and  that  in 

position  for  admitting  bonded  corn  into  lieu  thereof  a  duty  of  5s.  |K*r  quarter  l)e 
the  English  markets  on  i)aymeni  of  a  laid  on  importation.”  After  a  conversa- 
moderate  duty.  He  said,  that  in  1815,  tion  of  some  length,  in  which  several  a- 
all  foreign  corn  was  prohibited,  w'hencver  mendments  to  lower  the  duty  were  pro- 
Ihe  average  price  should  be  under  80?.  posed,  but  withdrawn,  the  above  rcsolu- 
per  quarter.  The  act  of  1822  provided  tions  w^ere  agreed  to  without  a  division, 
that  foreign  corn  should  be  admitted  when  A  clause  in  the  Dissenters’  Marriage 
English  corn  had  reached  70s.  per  quar-  Bill,  the  object  of  which  w  as,  to  remove 

ter,  upon  a  duty  of  17s.  per  quarter,  the  necessity  of  having  the  registers  of 
This  was  the  state  of  the  law  at  the  pre-  Dissenters’  marriages  made  in  the  usual 
sent  moment.  It  had  occurred  to  him,  w’ay,  by  the  clergyman,  in  the  church, 
and  others,  that,  looking  to  the  high  and  to  transfer  them  to  the  regular  regis- 
prices  which  corn  had  reached,  and  to  trar  of  the  diocese,  was  agreed  to. 
the  deterioration  which  corn  under  bond  3.  Several  ix?titions,  one  Rom  Uuss-sliire, 
vi'as  likely  to  suffer,  it  w’as  desirable  that  were  presented  against  any  alteration  in 
some  facility  should  be  afforded  to  the  ad-  the  Corn  Law's,  and  from  operatives  in 
mission  of  that  corn  for  home  consump-  different  parts  of  the  country,  against  the 
tion,  until  the  supply  which  the  next  re-enactment  of  the  Combination  Laws, 
harvest  would  afford  should  be  available.  5.  Mr  Maberly  made  his  promised  mo- 
He  had  fixed  on  the  duty  of  10s.,  believ-  tion,  “  That  from  and  after  the  5th  of 
ing  that  amount  w’ould  be  sufficient  at  January  182G,  the  duty  on  beer  should 
once  to  secure  the  public,  and  to  induce  entirely  cease.”  The  amount  of  this  duty 
the  holders  to  bring  their  corn  into  con-  was  £.3,200,000  per  annum,  and  the 
sumption;  but  should  10s.  be  thought  charge  of  collecting  it  £.095,000.  Its 
too  high,  and  that  it  would  defeat  its  ob-  oj^eration  was  also  most  unequal,  for 
ject,  he  was  not  indisposed  to  lower  it,  whilst  the  rich  paid  20s.  jier  quarter,  the 
for  it  w'as  not  a  question  of  high  or  low  poor  paid  55s.  Mr  Brougham  supported 
duty,  but  of  what  regulation  w’ould  be  the  motion,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
most  advantageous  for  the  public  and  the  Exchequer  op)X)^d  it,  chiefly  on  the 
consumer.'  His  proposition  would  be  this  ground,  that,  to  create  a  sudden  dcficien- 

_ that  the  holder  should  have  the  option  cy  of  £.3,200,000  in  the  revenue,  would 

of  bringing  out  his  stock  in  portions  of  be  a  most  serious  step.  The  question 
one-third  at  a  time.  There  would  be  having  been  pushed  to  a  division,  Mr  Ma- 
three  months  between  the  passing  of  the  berly’s  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majori- 
Bill  and.  the*  15th  of  Augusrt,  when  its  ty  of  88  to  25. 
provisions  W'erc  to  terminate."*  During  trials  in  Scotland. 

this  period,  the  com  now  in  warehouse  Mr  J.  P.  Grant  rose,  pursuant  to  the  no- 
was  to  he  admitted  upon  payiiient  of  a  tice  he  had  given,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring 
'duty  of  lOs.  per  quarter,  after  which  the  In  a  Bill  to  repeal  the  existing  laws  respect- 
present  regulations  w’ere  again  to  coine  ing  wTongous  imprisonment,  and  delays  of 
into  force?  The  other  resolution  which  trial  in  Scotland.  The  Hon.  and  Learned 
he  had  to  submit  was  relative  to  Canada  Gentleman  said,  that  it  was  evident  it 
corn,  of  which  there  was  now  in  this  w'ould  be  much  belter  tliat  all  the  laws 
country  about  20,000  quarters.  Mr  H.  on  this  subject  should  he  comprehended 
moved,  «  that  all  com  and  wheat  flour,  in  one  act,  rather  than  spread,  as  they 
(not  the  produce  of  Canada)  now’  ware-  now  were,  over  the  whole  statute-book, 
housed.' and 'Which 'was  warehoused  on  The  objects  which  he  had  in' view  were 
or  before  the  13th  of  May  1822,  shall  principally  these :  First,  to  throw  greater 
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re«5pon8il)iIity  tl'.e  iSraf^istrates  in 

frrmUin^  warrants  for  the  apprehension 
of  otleinlers  ;  next,  to  increase  the  |K>\vcr 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Criminal  Courts,  for 
the  better  protection  of  the  liberty  of  the 
fubject  ;  i>ext,  to  remove  doubts  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  where  they  existed  ;  and,  lastly, 
to  place  the  ]K)or  man  on  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  as  the  rich  with  respect  to  his  trial. 
The  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman  then 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill.  The 
Lord  Advocate  said  he  would  not  oppose 
the  bringing  in  of  the  Bill.  Great  cau¬ 
tion,  however,  ought  to  l>e  observed  in 
meddling  with  a  law  which  had  existed 
for  above  one  hundred  years,  and  which 
might  l)e  considered  as  the  Halx?as  Cor¬ 
pus  Act  of  Scotland.  He  hoped,  how¬ 
ever,  that  his  Honourable  and  Learned 
friend  would  rather  bring  in  the  Bill  to 
amend  than  re|)eal  the  existing  law  ;  as 
the  word  “  repeal”  might  excite  some 
alarm  among  the  pec^le  of  Scotland.  Mr 
Grant  declared  himself  willing  to  adopt 
the  suggestion  of  the  Lord  Advocate  and 
others,  by  framing  his  Bill  so  as  to  amend 
the  act,  instead  of  repealing  it.  The  mo¬ 
tion  was  then  agreed  to  in  its  amended 
form. 

The  Lord  Advocate  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill,  to  restrict  the  punishment 
of  leasing-making  and  sedition  in  Scot- 
land.  The  object  of  the  Bill,  the  Learn¬ 
ed  Gentleman  said,  w'as  to  assimilate  the 
law  of  Scotland  to  the  law  of  England  on 
these  subjects. 

•  6.  On  the  motion  of  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Com. 
mittee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  Scots 
Judicature  Bill.  The  report  was  brought 
up,  and  ordered  to  be  taken  into  farther 
consideration  on  Monday  sc’enniglit. 

The  Housci,  on  the  motion  of  Mr 
Brougham,  resolved  itself  into  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Koman  Catholic  Belief  Bill, 
Mr  James  3kI‘Donald  in  the  chair.  The^ 
speaker  said,  he  wished  to  take  that  op¬ 
portunity  to  state,  that  after  all  the  discus¬ 
sion  that  had  taken  place  on  the  Bill,  there 
was  nothing  he  had  heard,  nothing  he  had 
read,  that  relieved  his  mind  from  the  ap¬ 
prehensions  he  entertained  from  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Bilk  The  several  clauses,  af¬ 
ter  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  and  alter 
some  amendments  bad  been  proposeil  and 
rejected,  were  then  agreed  to.  The  third 
teadjDg  was  fixed  for  Tuesday.  Ad¬ 
journed. 

Mr  A.  Campbell  brought  up  the  report 
of  the  Glasgow  Improvements  BUI.  A- 
•  greed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

Mr  Brougham  presented  thp  report  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  BiU,  which, 
after  aome  discussion,  was  agreed  to. 


Mr  Littleton  moved  that  the  House  do 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the 
Irish  Elective  Franchise  Bill.  Mr  Grat¬ 
tan  entered  his  protest  against  the  Bill,  as 
one  of  the  most  unjust  and  unconstitu¬ 
tional  measures  ever  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  Parliament.  Mr  Hume 
opirosed  the  Bill.  He  declared,  that  had 
the  substance  of  this  measure  been  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  clause  into  the  Bill  for  the 
Emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  he  would 
rather  have  voted  against  that  great  Bill 
itself,  than  support  for  one  moment  such 
an  enormous  invasion  of  the  rights  of  so 
large  a  class  of  the  people,  as  this  Bill  for 
the  alKilition  of  the  Forty  Shilling  Free¬ 
holders*  Franchise  went  to  comniit. 

( Hear,,  hear.)  He  begged  to  move, 
‘‘  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appoint¬ 
ed  to  inquire  what  faults  and  abuses  exist 
in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  in 
Ireland ;  and  to  ascertain  whether  any 
and  what  measures  can  be  adopted  with 
a  view  to  correct  the  same.’*  Colonel 
Johnson  seconded  this  amendment.  Mr 
S.  Rice  said,  he  approved  of  this  Bill  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  friend  to  Parliamentary 
Reform.  It  would  effectually  enlarge  the 
number  of  real  constituents.  There  was 
no  analogy  between  Ireland  and  England 
as  to  this  subject.  The  law  was  the  same; 
the  practice  was  different.  The  Bill  would 
cure  the  evils  of  numlicrs  and  poverty. 
Lord  Milton  said  he  should  support  the 
Bill,  because  it  would  promote  the  object 
of  the  great  measure.  The  question  for 
going  into  the  Committee  was  carried  by 
168  to  53.  Mr  I^tmbton  strongly  op¬ 
posed  the  BiU.  Mr  Brougham  earnestly 
entreated  his  Hon.  Friends  not  to  opjx.se 
the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  because  the  j  ro- 
sent  measure  had  been  brought  forward 
in  conjunction  with  it.  Mr  Lambton  re¬ 
plied,  that  he  could  not  vote  for  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Relief  Bill,  if  it  were  accompanied 
by  a  BiU  of  Disfranchisement.  {Hear !) 
He  did  not  vote  from  interested  motives, 
but  from  deep  conviction — (hear!)  and 
not  even  the  threatened  displeasure  of 
any  of  those  w’ith  whom  he  hsid  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  acting,  could  induce  him 
to  abandon  his  opinion.  {Hear  !)  After 
some  further  remarks,  the  House  went 
into  the  Committee,  when  the  blanks 
were  filled  up  proforma. 

CATHOLIC  RELIEF  BILL. 

lO.—Mr  Curwen  now  moved  the  third 
reading  of  this  BiU,  the  passing  of  which 
he  then  strenuously  advocated. 

Sir  R.  Inglis  opjiosed  it,  contending 
that  the  Catholic  spirit  was  as  intolerant, 
as  ambitious,  and  as  dangwas  as  ever. 
Mr  Horace  Twiss  maintained  quite  an 
opposite  opinion,  and  urged,  that  all  t  e 
original  causey  for  enacting  the  present 
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restrictions  had  ceased  to  exist ;  the?  vin- 
dicators  of  those  laws,  therefore,  stood  just 
in  the  same  position  as  though  they  had 
expired,  and  they  were  demanding  to  re¬ 
enact  them.  Mr  Hart  Davis  contended, 
that  the  constitution  of  England  being 
essentially  Protestant,  no  concession  of 
power  should  be  made  to  the  Homan  Ca¬ 
tholics  beyond  that  which  they  |X)ssessed 
at  present.  Mr  C.  Grant  argued  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  measure.  We  had,  he 
said,  hitherto  been  legislating  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Ireland,  as  for  men  quite  passive — 
not  as  for  a  nation  of  sensitive  beings,  who 
had  feelings  and  passions  like  other  men, 
and  w’ho  were  more  bound  hv  feelings  of 
attachment  for  kindness  conferred,  than 
by  coercion  ;  we  lost  sight  of  the  moral  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  penal  laws,  which  were  cal¬ 
culated  to  “degrade  those  on  whom  they 
operated;  and  when  it  was  objected  to 
any  enlightened  foreigner,  that  the  Go¬ 
vernment  had  not  accommodated  itself  to 
the  more  liberal  spirit  of  the  age,  his  ready 
answer  was,  Look  at  the  state  in  whicli 
you  keep  Ireland.”  From  such  degrada¬ 
tion  he  would  wish  to  have  Ireland  eman¬ 
cipated  ;  he  would  also  wish  to  see  the 
English  nation  freed  from  the  stain  which 
had  so  long  rested  on  them  by  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  penal  code.  He  main¬ 
tained,  that  wherever  a  good  and  enlight¬ 
ened  Government  prevailed,  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  as  tolerant  as  the  Protes¬ 
tants.  This  measure  might  be  delayed 
for  one  or  two  years  ;  but  that  it  must 
pass  before  any  great  lapse  of  time,  was 
the  conviction  of  every  man  who  paid  the 
‘slightest  attention  to  public  affairs.  He 
therefore  called  upon  the  House  to  render 
that  boon  which  the  progress  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  of  religious  charity  showed 
must  ultimately  be  granted,  delightful 
.and  acceptable  to  those  on  W’hom  it  was 
to  be  conferred,  but  not  |X)8t|)oning  it  to 
any  distant  period,  (//car,  I^ear  /) 

The  Solicitor-Gcncral  opposed  the  Bill, 
as  w’ell  as  the  measure  respecting  the 
Irish  Forty  Shillings  freeholders. 

Mr  Huskisson  said,  he  thought  that 
the  argument  had  ran  too  much  upon  the 
question  of  establishing  a  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  instead  of  the  question  of  toler¬ 
ating  one  which  was  established.  With 
their  spiritual  tenets  and  doctrines  he  had 
nothing  to  do.  In  the  practices  and  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  he  could 
see  nothing  to  dread,  were  they^  even 
wickedly  inclined.  He  owed  it  to  justice 
to  vote  for  the  removal  of  every  enact¬ 
ment  against  the  CathoHcs,  or  any  other 
body  of  men  who  remained  exposed  to 
‘  pains  and  disabilities  long  after  the ‘evils 
and  dangers  anticipated  by  those  enact- 
iffents  had  ceased.  It  was  on  this  ground 


‘that  the  Catholics  were  entitled  to  hl» 
vote,  to  w’hirh  his  country  hud  u  heavier 
claim.  Mr  Peel  observed,  that  his  opi¬ 
nions  on  this  most  moiiienlous  subject 
were  already  on  record ;  and  it  would  be 
tritling  with  that  indulgence  which  the 
House  had  shown  towards  him  on  other 
occasions,  if  he  w'ere  merely  to  repeat 
now'  what  he  had  so  often  advanced  to 
them  before.  He  merely  wished  to  take 
this  op})ortunity  of  re-statibg,  that  the 
opinions  he  had  formerly  held  on  this 
matter  remained  still  unaltered.  When 
he  looked  at  the  numbers  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  at  the  circumstances  un¬ 
der  w  hich  the  transfer  of  Church  projwr- 
ty  from  theirs  to  Protestant  hands  look 
place  at  the  Revolution,  he  could  not 
feci  satisfied  or  convinced  that  it  was  either 
wise  or  expedient  to  remove  those  har¬ 
riers,  which  he  thought  much  !)ettcr  cal¬ 
culated  to  protect  the  Protestant  ascend¬ 
ancy  in  this  country,  than  those  ecclesias¬ 
tical  securities  which  it  was  now  proposed 
to  substitute  in  their  stead.  Mr  Brougham 
rose  amidst  some  cries  of  “  Question,” 
and  Ijcgan  by  assuring  the  House,  that 
after  twelve  nights  discussion,  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  trespass  on  the  House  at 
any  length,  when  there  could  not  possibly 
be  any  novelty  of  argument,  and  when 
the  question  had  been  over  and  over 
again  exhausted.  ’  Mr  Peel  still  appre¬ 
hended  danger,  it  seemed,  to  tlw?  Protest¬ 
ant  Establishment  both  in  Church  and 
State,  if  the  Roman  Catholics  were  to  Ik: 
allow’ed  access  to  the  ofllci'S  of  the  latter. 
The  very  same  alarm,  on  the  very  same 
accounts,  had  lx;cn  experienced  in  Eng¬ 
land  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 
But  as  no  harm  had  happened,  he  had  a 
right  to  anticipate,  that,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  hence,  our  posterity  would 
laugh  at  our  fears,  as  w-e  did  at  those  of 
our  ancestors.  When  the  Scottish  Union 
was  to  introduce  into  the  House  of  Lords 
sixteen  Presbyterian  Peers  at  once,  the 
Bishop  of  Bath,  the  venerable  predeces¬ 
sor  of  one  of  the  most  vehement  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Catholic  Claims  at  this  day, 
earnestly  besought  the  Lords  to  consider 
that  they  were,  by  such  .admission  of  the 
Presbyterian  Peers,  exposing  themselves 
to  a  danger,  the  greatness  of  which  no 
tongue  could  speak.  (A  Inuph.)  He  had 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  .Tcsults  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  But  what  w’ould 
they  say  to  a  Protestant  Bishop,  an  ene¬ 
my  to  the  Catholic  Claims,  if,  when  yon 
signed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  he  said, 
(he,  be  H  observed,  hating  Jesurtism) 
Though  you  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Ar¬ 
ticles,  you  do  not  agree  with  them  se¬ 
parately  ;  but  in  the  hnnp,  you’ admit  of 
their  propriety.  Your  belief  with  reapect 
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to  some  of  them  is  ail  ovcriiow ;  with  re*  ,  taken  of  the  liberal  policjr  which  distin- 
ference  to  others,  it  is  an  ebb. tide ;  and  guished  our  commercial  arrangements, 
so  far  as  certain  other  points  are  concern-  These  matters  were  all  carefully  conceal¬ 
ed,  it  is  nearly  a  si)ring-tidc.  You,  there-  ed  ;  and,  with  one  exception,  our  domes- 
fore,  can  make  a  sort  of  average  state-  tic  affairs  were  passed  over  wholly  un- 
ment  of  your  belief ;  and  you  may  take  noticed.  Unfortunately,  the  history  of 
your  living,  for  having  swallowed  the  Ireland  formed  that  solitary  exception, 
whole  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  in  this  Without  arrogating  to  himself  any  vain 
manner.”  ( Laughter.)  He  had,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  he  would  say,  that 
course  of  the  debate,  heard  something  of  were  this  bill  carried  by  a  large  majority 
persecution ;  and  it,  was  said  that  the  through  that  House,  he  would  be  one 
principle  of  persecution  was  inherent  in  ready  to  answer  for  the  thorough  pacili- 
the  Catholic  Church.  Let  not  those  who  cation  of  Ireland  ;  liecause  he  could  then 
used  this  argument  be  too  nice  in  its  ap-  answer  for  its  becoming  a  law.  But  if  it 
plication,  11c  called  on  the  House  to  did  not  become  a  law  in  that  manner — if 
look  at  the  scenes  which,  at  no  very  re-  it  were  not  carried  by  such  a  majority, 
mote  period,  had  been  acted  in  our  own  and  that  at  the  present  moment,  in  this 
country.  He  alluded  to  those  infernal  tor-  very  reign — in  the  reign  of  his  Gracious 
ments,  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  Majesty  the  King  who  now  sat  on  the 
ago  were  inflicted  on  the  people  of  Scot-  throne — then  he  could  only  say,  that  he 
land,  under  that  tyrant,  who,  alike  con-  had  exonerated  himself  from  any  blame 
temning  the  law  of  God  and  the  sacred-  that  might  attach  to  future  consequences, 
ness  of  the  Constitution,  sent  his  people  by  calling  on  the  House  to  be  wise — by 
to  die  the  death  of  martyrs  on  account  of  imploring  them  to  act  while  it  was  day — 
the  Covenant.  In  arguing  this  question,  by  entreating  them  not  to  wait  till  the 
he  put  all  mention  of  heresies,  Jesuits,  and  dark  night  shrouded  them,  when  no  man 
persecutions,  out  of  his  view.  Such  vio-  can  tell  what  will  come  !  ( Cheers. ) 
lent  language  was  unsuited  of  such  an  oc-  Sir  F.  Blake  rose  amidst  tremendous 
x:asion,  and  he  hoped  they  should  have  no  shouts  of  ‘‘  Question,”  which  continued 
more  of  it  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other,  during  the  whole  of  his  speech.  Hesup- 
If  they  wished  to  secure  the  happiness  of  parted  the  Bill ;  and  declared  that  he 
the  empire,  if  they  wished  to  complete  its  would  always  be  at  his  post, 
safety,  let  no  foreign  country  have  the  The  House  divided  :  For  the  motion, 
opportunity  of  looking  with  a  malign  as-  21S  ;  against  it,  227  ;  majority  21.  The 
peet  towards  Ireland.  Every  thing  that  announcement  of  the  majority  wasreceiv- 
passed  in  Ireland  found  its  way  into  fo-  ed  with  cheers. 

reign  nc\vspa|)ers.  In  the  Vienna  Ga*  The  Bill  w'as  then  read  a  third  time, 
zettes,  not  a  word  was  said  about  our  im-  and  passed. 

provement  in  arts  and  sciences— not  a  The  other  orders  of  the  day  were  dis¬ 
syllable  about  the  strides  which  education  posed  of ;  and  the  House  adjourned  at 
Has  making — not  the  least  notice  was  two  o'clock. 
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APRIL.  bed,  and  laid  above  two  of  the  boxes  in 

Circuit  Intelligence _ Glasgow.,  front  of  tbe  Judges.  He  was  pale  and 

April  26 — John  Cain,  or  Kean,  was  ar-  wasted ;  his  voice  was  weak  in  the  ex- 
raigned  at  the  bar,  accused  of discharging  treme;  and  it  was  with  painful  difficulty 
loaded  fire-arms,  with  intent  to  murder.”  he  could  hold  up  his  hand  during  the  ad- 
The  Indictment  set  forth,  “  that  the  pri-  ministration  of  the  oath, 
soner  did,  as  actor  art  and  prart  with  others,  The  sentence  of  the  court  was,  “  That 

way-lay  John  Graham^  a  cotton  spinner  John  Cain,  or  Kean,  be  taken  to  the  front 
in  the  employ  of  Mr  Dunlop,  on  the  thir-  of  the  Jail,  on  Wednesday,  the  1 1th  of 
tieth  day  of  March  last,  on  the  Barrow-  ^lay,  and  there  receive  the  usual  number 
ficld.road,  and  did  there  discharge  at  him  of  stripes  on  his  bare  back,  from  the  hands 
one  or  more  pistols,  loaded  with  powder,  of  the  common  executioner,  and  therwfter 
and  a  number  of  small  shot,  by  which  the  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life, 
said  John  Graham  was  severely  and  des-  Perth^  April  21.— Alexander  Adam 

perately  wounded  in  or  near  the  back,  to  was  charged  with  an  assault  and  robbery  on 

the  great  effusion  of  his  blood,  and  the  the  person  of  Joseph  Watt,  James  Hut- 
imminent  danger  of  his  life.”  chcon,  and  Wm.  Peter,  of  a  very 

The  unfortunate  victim,  John  Gr^am,  vatednature.  Theprisoner’scounaeiobject- 
IV  as  brought  into  the  Court  on  a  iitttf,  or  '  ed  to^  the  indictment,  oa  the .  ground' 
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misnomer,  tlie  prisoner  having  been  called 
‘‘  Adams”  from  his  infancy,  'J  he  objec¬ 
tion  was  overruled  ;  and  the  jury  return¬ 
ed  a  verdict  of  Guilty.  The  prisoner  was 
sentenced  to  be  executed  at  Montrose,  on 
the  3d  day  of  June  next.  When  his 
Lordship  addressed  him,  pointing  out  the 
enormity  of  his  crime,  the  prisoner  inter¬ 
rupted  him,  wdth  1  have  enough  of  it !” 
and  left  the  bar  singing,  with  a  strong  un¬ 
shaken  voice,  “  I’m  wcarin’  awa’,  Jean,’* 
which  continued  to  echo  along  the  sub¬ 
terraneous  vault,  till  he  arrived  at  the  j.iil. 
Next  day,  being  visited  by  a  clergyman, 
Adam  'vas  found  quite  penitent. 

Dumfries^  April  27 — John  Dow,  or 
Colquhoun,  or  James  Colquhoun,  for 
swindling,  w'as  sentenced  to  banishment 
for  seven  years.  The  prisoner  had  impo¬ 
sed  u|X)n  various  persons,  by  representing 
himself  as  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
James  Colquhoun,  Bart,  of  Luss. 

Lord  Hermand  observed  to  the  prison¬ 
er,  that  he  ought  to  thank  the  court  for 
sending  him  out  of  the  country.  He  was 
a  young  man,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
might  yet  return  a  reformed  character. 

Prisoner — Am  1  at  liberty  to  address 
the  court  ? 

Lord  llermand — Yes ;  but  you  had 
better  let  it  alone. 

Prisoner — All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  I 
am  falsely  charged  with  the  name  of 
John  Dow.  iMy  Lord,  I  am  heir  to  the 
Marquis  de  Castle,  and  entitled  to  a  large 
fortune,  which  I  could  here  prove;  but 
since  the  Court  has  passed  sentence,  I 
submit  with  confidence.  (This  w'os  s|io- 
ken  in  a  very  agitated  manner.) 

liichard  Lestar,  \W.  Davits,  and  James 
Lestar  (the  latter  w'as  outlawed  for  not 
appearing),  w'ere  charged  with  breaking 
into  the  house  of  Mr  William  Broom, 
merchant,  Sanquhar,  on  the  night  of  Fri¬ 
day,  the  14th  .fanuary  last,  and  stealing 
therefrom  a  variety  of  gold  and  silver 
coins,  bank-notes,  and  other  articles,  to 
the  value  of  nearly  £.60.  The  prisoners 
at  first  pleaded  Guilty  ;  but  on  the  Advo- 
cate-Depute  intimating  that  this  was  a 
•case  ill  which  he  could  not  restrict  the  li¬ 
bel,  they  afterw  ards  retracted  their  first 
plea,  and  the  trial  proceeded.  The  proof 
W'as  complete  ;  and  the  jury,  without  re¬ 
tiring,  returned  their  verdict  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms : — “  Find  the  prisoners 
guilty  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  their  youth 
and  inexpierience  in  crime,  strongly  re¬ 
commend  them  to  mercy.**  They  w’ere 
sentenced  to  be  executed  on  Wednesday 
the  Ist  of  June. 

lii  ’  MAY. 

e^Landon  Very  important 

alteratiohs  took  place  to-day  in  regard  to 
the  London  Mailj’  which  have*  for 


some  time  in  contemplation,  particularly 
in  its  dejiarture  and  arrival.  'I’he  new' 
Mail,  by  Haddington  and  Berwick,  is  to 
be  dispatched  from  the  Post-Office  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  which,  on  and 
after  Monday,  will  continue  to  arrive 
shortly  after  five  in  the  evening,  nearly 
four  hours  earlier  than  at  present.  The 
second  Mail  will  be  dispatched  as  at 
present,  but  by  a  diiTerent  road  at  the 
outset,  namely,  by  Kelso,  Coldstream, 
Newcastle,  Sunderland,  and  York,  and  to 
be  called  the  York  Mail.  There  will 
thus  be  two  iMails  to  London  each  day, 
although  hut  one  from  it,  as  both  M.iils 
leave  London  the  same  evening,  at  eight 
o’clock.  The  facilities  which  this  acce¬ 
leration  will  afford  to  the  Coimneicial 
world  will,  when  completed,  he  most  felt 
to  the  northward,  for  Inverness  will  gam 
a  whole  day  in  its  corres|K)ndence  with 
London.  The  public  will  also  see  that  the 
Post-Master-General  has  been  s])irilcdly 
seconded  by  the  Mail-Coach  Contractors. 

b. — The  direct  mail  from  I.oihIoii 
reached  the  Post-Office,  on  Suiul.jy  after- 
nof)n,  at  ten  minutes  past  five,  nearly  an 
hour  within  its  time,  thus  accomj)lishiiig 
the  journey  between  London  ami  I-itlin- 
burgh  in  the  short  space  of  45  hours. 
'J'he  rapidity,  case,  and  safety,  w  ith  whicli 
communication  can  now  he  hud  w  ith  every 
part  of  Britain,  is  one  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  improveme!Jts  in  modeiu  limes,  and 
forms  an  amusing  c«)ntrast  to  the  delays, 
dangers,  and  difficulties,  that,  within  the 
recollection  of  many,  awaited  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  traveller. 

G/i/j'.gorc,  A/at/  12. — Public  Whipping. 
— On  Wedne.sday,  John  Kean,  cotton- 
spinner,  who  was  convicted  at  the  last 
Circuit  Court  here,  for  shooting  at  John 
Graham,  another  cotton-spinner,  and 
severely  wounding  him,  underwent  the 
punishment  of  the  law,  upon  a  tenijx)- 
rary  scaffold  erected  in  front  of  the 
Court-house.  On  the  scaffold  was  erect¬ 
ed  an  upright  framc-w'ork,  to  which 
Kean  was  closely  hound,  as  if  extended 
on  a  cross,  and  in  a  manner  tfjat  he 
could  not  move  either  one  way  or  the 
other.  Alwut  ten  minutes  past  twelve 
o’cUxrk,  the  criminal  was  brou'cht  out 
and  bound  to  the  jxist,  when  the  com¬ 
mon  executioner  inflicted  the  punish¬ 
ment  awarded  by  the  law’,  namely,  eighty 
stri))es — a  punishment  certainly  iritling, 
compared  to  the  enormity  of  his  offence. 
He  was  then  conducted  to  his  cell,  to 
undergo  the  remainder  of  his  punish¬ 
ment.  7’he  severest  part  of  it  yet  re¬ 
mains,  namely,  banishment  for  life,  and 
to  be  confined  at  hard  lalx)ur,  on  the 
public  works,  we  presume  at  Bemnuda, 
amongst  other  atrocious  criminals. 
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13 — A  grand  entertainment  was  given  tcrc^jt  in  bringing  for^vard  this  project, 
ta  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  He  was  somewhat  acquainted  with  the 
a  number  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  matters  of  the  Roj-al  Infirmary,  as  he 
connected  with  the  commerce  of  the  had  some  years  ago  taken  a  great  share 
metro|K)lis,  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  in  the  inquiry  that  had  been  then  insti- 
on  the  occasion  of  presenting  to  him  a  tuted  as  to  its  management ;  and  al- 
magnificent  Vase,  as  a  testimony  of  though  that  inquiry  was  attended  with 
gratitude  for  the  advantages  ex|>erienced  good  effects  in  checking  some  abuses, 
from  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  and  the  yet  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  state', 
other  triumphs  of  the  army  under  the  that,  on  many  points,  he  found  he  had 
command  of  his  Grace  on  the  Continent ;  been  misinformed,  and  gave  his  humble 
the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  chair.  The  Vase  testimony  to  the  singular  zeal  and  fidelity 
is  valued  at  1100  guineas.  It  is  of  con-  with  which  all  the  officers  of  that  estab- 
siderable  dimensions,  and  in  shajre  re-  lishment  conducted  themselves.  While 
sembles  the  celebrated  Warwick  Vase.  he  said  so,  it  was  no  disparagemeiit  to 

18 — Xeze  Jt[firinan/ — I*ropt)sals  have  these  officers  to  say,  that  they  were  eii- • 
been  in  circulation  for  some  time  for  the  cumbered  in  their  aim  of  doing  good,  by 
establishment  of  a  new  Infirmary  in  the  the  limits  of  the  old  building:  that  theiV 
city  of  Edinburgh.  Every  one  who  takes  system  was  narrow  and  confined,  and 
an  interest  in  what  has  for  its  object  the  that  they  could  not  extend  accommoda- 
alleviation  of  human  suffering,  will  hail  tion  to  the  numerous  applicants  under  the 
with  pleasure,  and  do  what  is  in  his  present  system.  A  great  many  of  the 
power  to  carry  this  proposal  into  effect,  wards  were  at  present  crowded  to  a  most 
'I'hat  one  hospital  is  inadequate  to  sup-  dangerous  extent.  It  would  therefore  lx; 
ply  the  wishes  and  wants  of  the  diseased  only  opposing  the  interests  of  the  poor  and 
jKH)r  of  this  spreading  metropolis,  is  pro-  diseased  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
ved  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  hospital.  A 
the  additions  which  it  has  from  time  to  new'  hospital  would  give  great  relief  to  the 
time  been  found  necessary  to  make  to  old  one,  by  removing  a  number  of  pa- 
the  present  lloval  Infirmary.  A  nume-  tients  now  crowded  together.  The  public 
rous  and  highly-respectable  meeting  of  and  science  would  reap  great  advantage 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  w-as  accord-  from  another  establishment,  for  there  was 
ingly  held  this  day  in  the  Waterloo  Ta-  in  the  administration  of  public  charities  an 
vern,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  raising  honourable  feeling  of  excelling.  Every 
a  fund  for  carrying  these  proposals  into  one  knew  that  no  public  institution  can 
effect.  Sir  William  Eettes  in  the  chair.  exist  but  under  the  public  eye — it  watch- 

Mr  Francis  Jeffrey  said,  he  took  it  for  ed  and  directed  its  efforts,  and  this  he 
granted  that  all  present  knew  the  object  trusted  would  be  the  case  with  the  one  pro¬ 
of  the  meeting.  lie  thought  it  right  to  posed — it  would  endeavour  to  rival  the  old 
state,  that  the  meeting  was  called  by  a  hospital  in  skill,  economy,  and  prudence, 
number  of  private  individuals,  who  felt  Nothing  would  be  so  great  a  damp  to  him 
convinced  that  a  new  hospital  or  infir-  as  to  imagine  .that  it  would  be  opposed  to 
mary,  on  a  large  scale,  ought  to  be  es-  the  other  hospital  in  any  thing  but  honour- 
tablished  in  this  city  or  neighbourhood,  able  rivalry.  He  felt  confident  that  this 
In  this  stage  of  the  business,  nothing  would  be  the  case,  and  the  institution 
more  was  necessary  than  giving  a  general  would  do  the  Royal  Infirmary  much  good, 
outline  of  the  proposed  object ;  and  the  it  would  tend  to  its  prosperity  and  suc- 
riuestions  that  suggested  themselves  w  ere,  cess.  He  would  beg  leave  to  propose,  that 
whether  public  opinion  was  favourable,  a  subscription-list  should  he  opened  for 
whether  a  new  hospital  was  wanted,  and  the  new  Hospital,  and  that  a  Corrmittee 
allowing  that  it  was  wanted,  whether  it  should  be  named,  who  should  make  such 

was  practicable  to  l)e  carried  through?  arrangements  as  might  put  the  matter  m 

'J'hc  population  had  increased  upwards  of  a  projK-r  train,  before  the  next  meeting, 
threefold  since  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  to  w'hom  they  should  report.  He  should 
Infirmary  seventy  years  ago,  and  the  also  propo.^e,  that,  in  order  that  all  might 
wealth,  the  philanthropy,  the  public  spi-  be  informed  on  the  subject,  the  rcjwrt 
rit,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  should  be  printed ;  that  another  pub  ic 
had  more  than  ke|it  pace  with  the  in-  meeting  should -be  called  some  time  next 
crease  of  the  population.  He  knew  not  month,  and  afterwards  a  meeting  of  t  e 
whether  any  interest  or  prejudice  were  subscribers  should  be  held.  The  ma  n 
opjxrsed  to  their  views,  but  he  had  heard  point  to  be  looked  to  was  the  amount 
that  those  friendly  to  the  new,  Were  op-  the  subscriptions.  It  w'as  not  ^ 

|xi.<cd  to  the  old  establishment.  He  cold,  philanthropic  consent  that  would 

could  declare,  that  no  such  feeling  actua-  a  considerable  sum  ^s  ^ 

ted  any  individual  who  had  taken  an  la-  had  little  doubt  w'ould  be  nrisW-  The 
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Rtitution  would  he  of  ^eat  imictical  be- 
nelit  to  medical  students  attendinaf  our 
celebrated  schools.  The  1. earned  Gentle¬ 
man  a«ain  reverted  to  the  necessity  of 
j)ecuniary  a'rd  in  carryintj  forward  the 
project,  and  pressed  upon  the  meeting  the 
urgency  of  subscribing,  remarking,  that 
unless  a  sufficient  sum  was  subscribed, 
they  would  give  up  all  thoughts  of  prose¬ 
cuting  the  plans.  The  Learned  Gentle¬ 
man  concluded  by  moving  a  series  of 
resolutions,  which  was  carried  by  accla¬ 
mation,  and  the  meeting  se[xiratcd.  A 
pro|x)sal  has  since  been  made  by  Dr  Dun¬ 
can,  sen.  to  the  Managers  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  that  they  should  again  open, 
as  soon  as  they  conveniently  can,  in 
Queensberry  House,  a  branch  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  under  their  charge,  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  patients  labouring  under  con¬ 
tagious  or  loathsome  diseases,  and  for  in¬ 
curables  requiring  constant  medical  assist¬ 
ance. 

19. — General  Axscmhly — This  day  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  met.  Lord  Forbes,  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Commissioner,  walked  in  proces- 
.sion  from  the  Merchants’  Hall  to  the  High 
Church,  attended  by  a  number  of  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen.  The  streets  were 
kept  by  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  and  the 
7 2d  Regiment.  After  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  Dr  Duncan  of  Ratho,  Moderator  of 
lost  Assembly,  the  Commissioner  and 
members  proceeded  to  the  Aisle,  when 
Dr  George  Cook  of  Laurencekirk  was 
elected  Moderator,  and  Dr  Lee  of  Lady 
Tester’s  Church  as  Dcputc-Clerk. 

23 — This  day  the  Assembly  took  un¬ 
der  consideration  an  overture  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Hamilton,  relative  lo  cer¬ 
tain  innovations  w'hich  had  been  introdu¬ 
ced  into  some  churches  in  the  west  of 
Scotland,  namely,  the  administration  of 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  SupjKT  to 
communicants  sitting  in  pews  and  not  at 
the  communion-table,  w'hich  the  Presby¬ 
tery  unanimously  declared  to  be  contrary 
to  the  purity  and  unihirmity  of  this  very 
Solemn  jvirt  of  the  Church  ordinances. 
Dr  Begg  of  New'  Monkland  supported  the 
'.>V'.riure  at  considerable  length.  Mr  P. 
.Macfarlan,  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Glasgow, 
moved  that  it  should  f)e  dismissed,  and 
rely  on  the  inferior  Church  Courts  for 
correcting  any  innovation  which  had  ta¬ 
ken  place.  Dr  Chalmers  considered  the 
innovation  as  of  a  very  trifling  nature, 
and  gave  u  simple  narrative  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  practice  had  been  intro¬ 
duced.  After  several  other  members  had 
delivered  their  opinions,  the  motion  of 
Pri^ipal  Nicol,  That  the  Assembly  ap- 
^^proVe  of  the  conduct  of  the  Presbytery  of 
^  Hamilton,  in  bringing  the  subject  under 


consideration  of  the  Assembly,  find,  that 
the  immemorial  practice  of  the  Church 
has  been  to  administer  the  sacrament  to 
communicants  sitting  at  or  round  com¬ 
munion-tables,  and  recommend  that  this 
practice  be  follow'ed,  unless  under  parti¬ 
cular  circumstances,  and  recommend  to 
Presbyteries,  when  churches  are  built,  or 
old  churches  new  seated,  to  use  their  l)cst 
endeavours  to  provide  accommodation  for 
communicants  at  projxjr  communion-ta¬ 
bles,  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Dr  Duncan  then  rose  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  House  to  the  situation  of  Pa¬ 
rochial  Schoolmasters,  w’hose  salaries  had 
not  kept  pace  with  the  times,  and  were 
inadaquate  to  the  learning  they  possessed, 
and  the  exemplary  lives  they  led.  This 
was  a  subject  of  very  great  im|x>rtance  : 
learning  was  the  handmaid  of  religion, 
and  knowledge  was  the  mother  of  devo¬ 
tion.  It  was  not  till  the  Revolution  that 
this  object  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
was  attained.  It  had  been  before  this 
venerable  Assembly  year  after  year,  and 
our  late  venerable  Sovereign  earnestly 
wished  that  every  individual  should  be 
able  to  read  his  Bible.  The  Rev.  Doctor 
strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  providing 
efficient  men  for  the  education  of  the 
lower  orders,  as  a  means  of  attaching 
them  to  that  Bible,  from  which  they 
would  derive  every  comfort ;  and  would 
also  tend  to  attach  them  to  their  minis¬ 
ter.  The  Reverend  Gentleman  then  rcjvd 
a  set  of  resolutions,  expressive  of  the  deep 
feeling  of  the  Assembly  on  the  subject, 
and  of  the  liigh  satisfaction  called  forth 
by  the  sup;x)rt  given  to  tl»e  measure  by 
the  country  gentlemen  and  the  law-olK- 
cers  of  the  Crown  ;  w’here  parishes  w'cre 
large,  there  might  Ik*  additional  schools, 
and  each  to  have  a  dwelling-house  and 
garden  attached  ;  Latin  to  l>e  taught  tnt 
the  principal  schools,  but  it  may  Iw  a 
question  whether  it  should  be  taught  at 
the  subsidiary  schools.  A  Committee  was 
apjwintod  to  consider  the  Rcsolulion.s,  and 
to  report. 

24. — After  some  routine  bn.'',incs's,  the 
House  proceeded  to  consider  the  jKjtitioii 
of  Mr  Thotna.s  Nelson,  presented  to  the 
parish  of  Little  Dunkeld.  Mr  Nekson  had 
received  a  crowTi  presentation  to  thi.s  pa¬ 
rish,  which  the  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld 
had  refused  to  sustain,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  unacquainted  witli  the  (Jiielic 
language.  Various  proceedings  had  ta¬ 
ken  place  in  consequence,  Inuh  in  the 
Pre^Jjytery,  and  in  the  Synod  of  Perth  and 
Stirling,  which  h'lst,  w  hen  the  case  w'as 
brought  before  it,  had  remitted  it  back  to 
the  PresbyUry,  as  the  spiritual  guardians 
of  the  parishes  within  their  bouikls.  On 
this  decision  Mr  Nelson  appealed  to  Rk* 
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General  AssemWy.  It  was  contended  on  bad  Ixicn  sent  from  the  Presbytery  of 
tlie  one  side,  that  all  the  parishioners,  with  Glasgow,  of  which  he  w  as  a  nieinlH;r,  and 
a  few  exceptions,  understood  the  English  in  rising  to  support  that  overture,  he 
language,  and  that  there  w’ere  no  reason-  should  l)eg  leave  to  state  the  remedy  which 
able  grounds  for  refusing  the  presentation  he  meant  to  propose.  The  overture  sta- 
of  Mr  Nelson  ;  on  the  other,  that  though  ted,  that  the  union  of  professorships  with 
many  of  them  had  a  smattering  of  En-  })arochial  charges  was  injurious  to  the 
glish,  they  could  not  carry  cn  the  com-  cause  of  religion  in  our  land ;  and  they 
mon  business  of  life  in  that  language,  far  now'  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  that  evil 
less  w  hat  api^ertained  U)  their  souls, —  at  once,  without  in  the  least  degree  inodi- 
that  no  man  was  qualified  to  disix^nse  the  fying  it ;  and  that  these  olfices  should  lie 
sacred  duties  of  a  pastor  to  this  jxirish —  in  no  instance-^'med  :  and  if  so  joined, 
that  no  man  could  undertake  all  the  func-  that  they  should  be  subject  to  a  process 
lions  of  the  ministerial  oiiicc,  unless  he  before  the  church  courts.  Such  was  the 
was  master  of  the  Gaelic  language.  In  nature  of  the  overtures  now’  liefore  them, 
prot)f  of  this,  it  was  mentioned  that  the  that  they  might  let  him  who  ministers 
grocer  had  to  get  a  Gaelic  apprentice,  wait  upon  Ids  ministry,  and  him  who 
the  banker  a  Gaelic  clerk,  and  the  sur-  teaches  wait  ujxin  his  teaching, 
geon  a  Gaelic  interpreter,  to  enable  them  Dr  Chiilmcrs  aipjxirted  the  overtures 
to  carry  on  their  rctpcctive  businesses  in  a  s|x?ech  of  great  eloquence  and  ability, 
with  the  inhabitants.  As  w  ell,  was  it  All  that  was  wanted  was  just  such  an 
contended,  might  you  send  a  person  who  extension  of  the  act  1817,  as  that  the 
understood  no  English  to  the  High  Church  holding  of  two  professorships  in  any  of 
of  Edinburgh,  as  one  who  understood  no  our  Universities  should  be  incompatible 
Gaelic  to  the  jiarish,  of  Little  Dunkcld.  with  the  charge  of  a  town,  as  it  was  now 
Principal  Nicoll  moved,  that  the  Assem-  with  that  of  a  country  parish.  He  held 
bly  reverse  the  sentence  of  the  Presby-  that  the  reformation  of  1817,  important 
lery  and  Synod;  sustain  the  presen Ution,  as  it  was,  embraced  not  one  half  of  the 
and,  under  the  circumstances,  (the  Pres-  mischief  in  question — not  one  half  of 
liytery  having  already  adjudged  the  ques-  the  mishief  was  done  away  ;  for  how 
tion.)  remit  to  a  committee  to  proceed  to  did  the  matter  stand  ? — the  whole  num- 
that  country,  and  inquire  into  the  amount  her  of  professorships,  including  even  those 
of  the  Gaelic  population,  jwticularly  in  Regius  professorships,  which  form  no 
S.trathhran  ;  the  committee  to  report  to  jjart  of  the  Faculty  in  any  of  the  Col- 

ihe  commission  of  the  Assembly  in  Au-  leges,  is  just  84 _ and  this  is  just  at  all 

gust,  with  |X)wer  to  the  commission  to  times  the  maximum  of  pluralities  that 
take  up  the  matter  and  determine  the  could  be  formed.  The  proportion  for- 
same.  This  w  as  resisted  by  a  number  of  merly  was  as  956  to  46,  hut  the  propor- 
memhers,  particularly  by  Dr  A.  Thomson,  tion  now  was  of  84  to  46,  ow’ing  to  the 
who  concluded  a  powerful  and  eloquent  act  1817.  The  existing  condition  of  their 
speech,  by  moving  to  the  effect,  that  the  law'  w’as,  that  46  pluralities  could  be  sc- 
Assembly  sustain  the  sentences  appealed  cured  as  formerly,  or,  in  other  words,  more 
from.  The  discussion  was  prolonged  till  than  one  half  the  pluralities  of  Scotland 
miunight,  when  the  question  being  called  were  upheld.  In  university  towns  there 
fur,  the  votes  stood  thus— For  Dr  Thom-  were  more  professors  than  clergymen,  and 
yjMi\  motion,  108 — For  Dr  Nicoll’s,  100  a  great  deal  more  of  the  former  than  the 
-r- .Majority,  8.  latter  in  St.  Andrew'^s  and  Aberdeen. 

,  25. — 1‘lie  Assembly  proceeded  to  the  There  were  13  to  3  in  St.  Andrew’s;  it 

consideration  of  the  overtures  res|)ecting  was  therefore  possible  that  all  thechurches, 

the  union  of  offices  of  professorships  in  all  the  universities,  all  the  pulpits  of  all 
Universities  with  parochial  charges,  upon  university  tow’ns,  might  lx;  filled  by  pro- 
wbich  subject  there  w'cre  seventeen  over-  fessors ;  and  indeed  the  two  last-men- 
tures  now  on  the  table  of  the  House.  At  tioned  towns  w’ere  liable  to  he  over- 
the  request  of  Mr  Patrick.  Macfarlane,  whelmed  by  the  competition  arising  from 
minister  of  St.  John’s  Parish,  Glasgow',  such  a  disproportion.  If  there  was  any 
the  overtures  from  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  one  place  where  Christianity  should  ap- 

and  Ayr,  and  from  the  Presbytery  of  pear  clothed  in  the  majesty  of  reason,  and 

Glasgow',  were  read,  the  clerk  bad  also  armed  with  a  moral  power  to  convince 
read  the  overture  from  the  Synod  of  Perth  and  overawe,— if  there  w'as  any 
and  Stirling,  and  was  proceeding  to  read  place  w  here  its  ministers  ought  to  stand 
that  from  the  Synod  of  Angus  and  Mearns,  forth  in  the  full  panoply  of  their  order  ; 
Mrhen  sever^  members  interposed,  and  where  they  should  bring.  Sabbath  aW 
prevented  the  reading  of  the  remainir^  Sabbath,  the  whole  force  and  richness 
overt utes,.as  unnecessary,  ,  of  divine j truth, to  bear,  on  one 

Mr  P.  Mocfiiriane  said,  an  overture  more  than  another, — if  thorp 
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quarter  in  the  land  where  the  religion  of 
the  New  Testament  stood  more  in  need 
of  its  able  and  most  aecomplished  expo* 
sitors,  and  where  a  clergyman  should 

give  his  undivided  strength  to  his  work _ 

it  was  that  field  of  consecrated  grouiKl 
which  was  given  to  pluralists,  but  which 
the  act  1817  ought  to  have  protected. 
He  concluded  by  moving,  that  a  commit, 
tee  should  be  appointed  to  prepare  an  over¬ 
ture  and  interim  act,  declaring  the  union 
of  the  parochial  town  charges  with  the 
professors*  chairs  to  be  in  future  incom¬ 
patible,  and  farther,  that  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  should  lake  into  consideration  the 
means  of  raising  revenues  for  the  letter 
endowment  of  professors*  chairs.  Mr  J. 
Moncrieff  seconded  the  motion.  Dr  For¬ 
bes  of  Old  Md:har,  Dr  Nicoll,  and  others, 
spoke  against  the  motion.  Mr  H.  Grey, 
Dr  Begg  of  New  Monkland,  Dr  Brown 
of  Ladykirk,  &c.  &c.  supported  it.  Dr 
Nicoll,  in  substance,  moved,  that  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Assembly,  not  considering  a  total 
separation  of  the  universities  and  the 
ctiurch  expedient,  do  not  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  transmit  the  overtures  to  presby¬ 
teries.  The  discussion  was  prolonged  till 
I  ?  o’clock,  when  the  cry  became  general 
to  adjourn,  tvhich  was  at  last  agreed  to. 

26 _ After  some  preliminary  business, 

the  Assembly  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  of  pluralities.  Professor  Jar- 
dine  spoke  in  favour  of  the  overture,  on 
the  ground  that  the  union  of  offices  was 
unconstitutional.  The  Procurator,  in  op- 
p-«ing  the  overtures,  contended,  that,  be¬ 
fore  they  make  a  new  law,  the  supporters 
of  the  measure  should  establish  a  strong 
case  of  necessity.  W.  Menzies,  Esq.  Ad¬ 
vocate,  was  a  decided  enemy  to  prospec¬ 
tive  legislation.  Before  he  would  sanction 
any  alteration  of  the  law,  he  should  like  to 
know  if  any  presbytery  had  ever  com¬ 
plained  of  one  holding  a  church  and  a 
professorship  who  had  not  done  his  duty.* 
Dr  D.  Ritchie  wa-^  one  of  those  who  were 
against  making  any  alterations.  Dr  Hod- 
son,  Mr  Donald,  Mr  Burns  of  Paisley, 
and  Mr  Browm  of  Largo,  supported  the 
Overtures.  Principal  M‘Farlane  opposed 
them.  If  they  w'crc  carried  into  a  law, 
he  said,  the  clergymen  must  give  up  liter- 
atnre,  classics,  and  all  personal  property, 
fIcMP  the  care  of  it  would  disturb  his 
thoughts  ;  he  must  continue  in  a  state  of 
celibacy,  for  the  rearing  up  a  family  would 
distract  his  attention.  They  must  be  con- 
irerted,  in  short,  into'a  dark,  gloomy,  mo¬ 
nastic  body.  Dr  Chalmers  here  lagged  to 
read  an  alteration  made  in  his  amendment, 
which  was,  “  that  until  such  adequate  pro. 
tMon  be  obtained,  such  act  shall  be  sue* 
landed.**  The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  would 
^ve  his  unqualified  support  to  the  motion 
^  ‘Tat.  xti. 


of  Dr  Nicoll.  Dr  A.  Tiiomson  then  rose, 
and  spoke  for  nearly  three  hours  in  support 
of  the  overtures.  He  went  over,  with  great 
ability  and  eflfect,  all  the  arguments  ad¬ 
duced  on  the  other  side,  and  contended, 
that  vi'hcn  a  clergyman  accepts  of  a  pro. 
fessional  chair,  he  |■)uts  himself  under  a 
jurisdiction  which  commands  him  to  em- 
ploy  his  time  and  talents  different  feom 
another  jurisdiction,  which,  as  a  mcmi)er 
of  the  church,  he  was  imund  to  obey. 
Other  members  having  delivered  their  opi¬ 
nions,  cries  of  “  vole”  Irccame  general, 
intermingled  with  calls  for  Dr  Clialmcrs, 
who  having  briefly  replied,  the  roll  was 
called,  when  the  numbers  were — for  Dr 
Chalmers*  motion,  118— for  Dr  Nicoll’s, 
144— Majority  26.  The  Assembly  ad¬ 
journed  at  half-past  ten  o’clock. 

27. — To-day  the  Assembly  was  occupied 
with  no  business  of  any  general  interest. 

28 — The  rejwrt  on  the  state  of  the 
funds  of  the  Church  was  made  by  the  Pro¬ 
curator,  from  which  it  appeared,  that  there 
is  a  debt  against  the  Church  of  £.  \  1,57. 
In  the  course  of  the  bygone  year,  con¬ 
tributions  had  been  received  to  the  a- 
mount  of  X.IOS,  Imt  it  was  still  im{X)ssi. 
ble  to  attend  to  any  new  |xrtition  till  the 
debt  was  diminished.  He  said  there  were 
two  petitions  for  aid  this  year,  the  one 
from  Dr  Adamson  of  Cupar,  (and  a  for¬ 
mer  Assembly  had  resolved  to  defoid  this 
very  question  with  respect  to  his  prede¬ 
cessor,)  the  other  was  the  petition  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Fraser  of  Kilchrennan,  and  it 
was  a  particularly  distressing  case.  The 
Assembly  agreed  to  take  u()on  themselves 
the  debt  which  Mr  Fraser  had  incurred, 
in  defending  an  action  wherein  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  a  large  number  of  clcrgj'incn  were 
materially  concerned.  It  amounted  to 
£.192.  A  subscription  was  likewise  com¬ 
menced,  and  a  consideral)lc  sum  obtained 
for  the  Rev.  Mr  Fraser,  to  enable  him  to 
defray  some  additional  cxixjnse  Iwyond 
that  to  l)e  paid  out  of  the  Church  funds. 
The  Frocurator  made  a  communication 
from  the  Court  of  Session,  relative  to  mi¬ 
nisters  refusing  to  sign  certificates  for 
such  individuals  as  claimed  to  lie  put  on 
the  poor’s  roll.  He  instanced  the  case  of 
the  minister  of  Coldstream,  who  had  re¬ 
fused  to  comply  with  the  Act  of  Sederunt, 
because  the  apjiellant  hod  refused  to  sub¬ 
mit  his  lawsuit  to  arbitration ;  and  that  of 
the  Rev.  Mr  Thomson  of  Perth,  who  bad 
refused,  conceiving  that  the  Court  of 
Session  had  no  power  to  make  Acts  of 
Sederunt,  which  were  imperative  on  any 
clergyman.  The  Learned  Gentleman 
contended,  that  the  intentions  of  the 
Court  had  been  completely  misLiiderstood. 

It  never  was  'contem|riated,‘  in  -  framing 
that  act,  to  make  an  imperative  law,  al« 
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though  the  Court  did  e.\i)ect,  as  a  maUgr..  the  fommittee  on  tlic  qualifications  of 
of  courtesy*  that  the  request  would  have  parochial  schoolmasters.  The  committee 
been  complied  with.  The  object  of  the  were  of  opinion  that  no.person  should  be 
Court  in  making  the  present  communi-  employed  in  the  principal  schools  without 
cation  was,  that  the  Assembly  would  re-  being  qualified  to  teach  Greek  and  Latin ; 
commend  that  the  practice, ^  which  had  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  as 

l)een  followed  with  so  much  benefit  for  teacher  in  a  Highland  parish  who  had  not 

10  years,  might  be  continued.  Principal  a  com{)etent  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic  Ian. 

Nicoll  moved,  that  the  General  Assembly,  guage  ;  that  no  person  should  be  appoim- 

considering  the  Act  of  Sederunt  was  of  a  cd  a  schoolmaster  who  was  under  21 
beneficial  tendency,  strongly  to  recom-  years  of  age,  and  that  these  qualifications 
mend  to  all  ministers  of  the  Church  to  should  be  judged  of  by  Presb}  teries,  sub¬ 
give  it  their  akl  in  being  carried  into  ex-  ject  to  an  appeal  to  this  House.  At  pre- 
ccution.  He  also  suggested  that  a  com-  sent,  the  emoluments  in  many  cases  do 
mittec  he  appointed,  to  have  the  objection-  not  amount  to  so  much  as  the  income  of 

able  parts  of  the  Act  removed.  a  common  mechanic,  and  they  ought  to 

30. — Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  reference  to  fall  on  some  means  to  remedy  this,  in  or- 
a  subject  which  he  had  before  introduced,  der  that  the  character  of  the  Scottish  pea- 
said,  that  in  no  less  than  three  instances,  santry  might  maintain  the  high  estima- 
))arishes  had  lost  their  whole  funds  by  tion  in  which  it  was  held,  not  only  in  this 
bankruptcy.  It  was  sometimes  necessary  country,  but  in  other  countries.  The 
to  transfer  (he  poor's  funds  from  the  manner  in  which  this  was  pro{x>sed  to  be 
hands  of  one  individual  to  another,  on  ac-  accomplished  was  set  forth  in  the  resolu- 
count  of  alterations  of  the  rate  of  interest,  tions.  With  regard  tp  accommodations, 
iuid  it  w'as  necessary  to  exempt  the  mini-  the  schoolmasters  were  in  a  very  incom- 
sterand  kirk-session  from  the  responsibility  plete  situation.  Considerable  discussion 
which  attached  to  them,  and  he  thought  arose  as  to  the  qualifications  requisite, 
it  would  be  extremely  proper  that  they  after  w'hich,  it  was  moved  by  Dr  Nicoll, 
should  have  it  in  their  power  to  avail  that  they  should  approve  the  preamble  of 
themselves  of  tlie  same  means  which  Sav-  the  Bill,  and  state  their  opinions  on  thesub- 
ing  Banks  (X)sseosed,  of  investing  their  ject  of  qualification ;  which  motion,  after 
money  in  the  funds ;  in  this  way  the  se-  being  amended  by  Mr  James  Moncrieff, 
curity  was  undoubted,  and  the  interest  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  After  some 
duly  paid.  He  therefore  moved,  that  it  other  business,  the  Moderator  closed  the 
be  an  instruction  to  the  Commission  of  proceedings  with  prayer,  and  the  Assem- 
the  Assembly  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  bly  separated. 

the  am^nt  of  funds  Wonpng  to  the  poor  2l.-BW(«A  Catholic  Auociation— 
.n  the  dttrerent  pansh^  of  ^tland,  and  ^  ^ 

«  hat  amount  of  such  funds  had  be^  lost  of 

bankruptcy  or  otherwise ;  whMher  regret  was 

rtere  was  any  difficulty  of  having  these  ,he  failure  in  the  Lords,  and 

funds  invested  m  proper  securities ;  and  resolutions  were  voted  on  the 

whether  it  might  be  proper  to  apply  for  ^  O’Connell  was  greeted  with 

a  law  by  w-hich  such  funds  might  be  in-  he  entered  the 

vested  ,n  the  same  manner  as  those  of  ,  other  pattio- 

&ving  Banks After  some  discussion,  N^yemen,  took  a  part  in  the  proceed- 

the  instruction  proposed  w'as  agreed  to.  .  , 

Dr  Lee  rejiorted  from  the  committee  on 

the  manuscripts  of  the  Church.  In  ad-  3\.^Depariurg  of  the  American  Mi- 
dition  to  the  r^iort,  he  made  an  interest-  nisier. — Mr  Rush,  who  has  been  for  the 
ing  communication  relative  to  the  mea-  last  seven  years  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
sures  adopted  to  obtain  a  book  called  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United 
Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  the  only  copy  States  of  America  to  the  British  Court, 
of  which  deserving  consideration  is  in  the  embarked  with  his  amiable  lady  and  their 
|K»ssession  of  Zion  College,  in  the  diocese  family,  for  New  York.  Mr  Rush,  during 
of  London,  and  which,  from  the  account  his  long  and  important  mission  to  this 
given  by  Keith,  was  the  property  of  this  country,  has  evinced  an  exalted 
i^neral  Assembly.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  a  diplomatist,  and  has  had  the 
London  had  expressed  himself  anxious  tion  to  secure  to  himself  the  unquahfie 
that  the  Assembly  should  be  put  in  pos-  esteem,  and  give  the  highest. satisfaction 
session  of  it,  but  the  governors  of  the  to  both  Governments.  Mr  ' Rush's  im- 
College  refused  to  part  with  it,  or  even  to  portant  services  to  hie  country. here 
aKow  of  a  collation  with  the  imperfect  copy  been  duly  appreciated,  and  have  been 
alirady  in  the  poaaeeskm  of  the  Assembly,  rewarded  hf  a  noiriistcfial>  ippointmen 
Duncan '^'of  Rdth^ell  reported  from  at  Washington,  "  ’  ^  ' 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


1.  CIVIL. 

May  11.  Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield  tothedignity 
of  a  Baron  of  Iieland ;  Title,  Baron  Bloomfield,  of 
Oakjiampton  and  Redwood,  county  of  'J'inperai  y. 

Jf3.  Major-General  Sir  James  C.'ampbeil  to  be 
Governor  of  the  Island  of  Grenada. 

,  —  Major-General  Sir  Patrick  Ross  to  be  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Island  of  Antigua. 

24.  Lord  Viscount  Strangford  to  be  .Ambassador 
at  the  Court  of  Fetersburgh 

Right  Hon.  Stratford  Canning  to  be  .Ambassa¬ 
dor  at  Constantinople.  •  > 

June  2.  Viscount  strathaliau  elected  a  represen¬ 
tative  Peer  of  Scotland. 

II.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

May  9.  Mr  .lames  Ewing  ordained  Minister  of 
the  new  Relief  Congregation,  Portpatrick. 

23.  Mr  James  Boyd,  Preacher,  elected  Hou-sc- 
Governor  of  George  Heriot’s  Hospital. 

June  2.  Rev.  James  Monilaws  inducted  to  the 
Church  and  Parish  of  Annan. 

—  Rev.  Robert  Smith  appointed  by  the  King 
to  the  first  charge  of  the  Parish  of  Montrose. 

III.  MILITARY. 

{Coniinued from  hit  mouth.) 

Ensign  Considene,  Lieut,  vice  Claus, 
dead  6  June  1824. 

Capt  Barbauld,  from  h.  p.  18  K.  Capt. 

vice  Campbell,  99  F.  8  April  1823. 
Ensign  Harris,  Lieut.  do. 

H.  C.  B.  Serjeant,  Ensign  do. 

Hosp.  Assist.  P.  Stewart,  Assist.  Surg. 

vice  t'ynan,  dead  14  do. 

Lieut,  tiardner,  CapL  7  do. 

Capt.  Battev,  from  Cape  Corps,  CapL 

8  do. 

Ensign  Ficklin,  L'leuL  7  do. 

- Champion,  Lieut  8  do. 

- Sheafle,  from  49  F.  Lieut.  9  do. 

- Hildebrand,  from  h.  p.  35  F. 


58  F. 


54  F, 


Ad 


<er. 
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o 


b% 


Ensign 

Richardson, 


Chass.  Ensign 
F.  IL  Cary,  Eusigu 
J.  Poe,  Ensign 
C.  C.  Elrington,  Ensign 
wright,  7  F. 

Lieut  Thorne,  Capt 

- Arthure,  Cant 

Ensign  Hewetson,  Lieut 
I  nee,  Lieut 


7  do. 

from  h.  p.  A'ork 
do. 

8  do. 

9  da 
vice  Sieve- 

10  do. 

7  do. 

8  do. 

7  da 

8  do. 

Lieut  Leighton,  from  2  F.  Lieut  9  do. 
Ensign  Walmsley,  from  82  F.  Lieut 

10  da 

2d  Lieut  Morison,  from  h.  p.  21  F. 

Ensign  7  da 

Ensign  Smith,  from  h.  p.  32  F.  Ensign 

do. 

R.  H.  Mallison,  Ensign  8<lo. 

B.  Keating,  Ensign  '  9  do. 

Lieut  Jackson,  Capt  7  da 

Eruign  Taylor,  Lieut  da 

Lieut  Bate,  from  h.  p.  Dillon's  Reg. 
Lieut  8  da 

—  r>e  La  Condamine,  from  R.  Staff 
Corps,  Lieut  do. 

Ensign  Wildams,  from  49  F.  Capt  vice 
Powell,  9  F.  ,  9  da 

— - Abbott  from  h.  p.  6  Gn.  Bn. 

Ensign  7  do. 

--  Edwards,  from  h.  p.  95  F.  Kn- 
sign  ,  da 

- -  Shadforth,  Ensign  8  do. 

W.  Lockyer.  Ensign  ^ce  Fergusson, 
7  F.  •  ‘  ’  9  da 

Lieut  Aubin,  Adj.  vice  Jackson,  prom. 

7  da 

Lieut  Fltz-GeraW,  Capt.  da 

—  Drigp,  CsmU  8  do. 

^  Capt  Lcyne,  from  h.  p.  73  F.  Capt 
vice  Forlong,  43  F.  ‘9  do. 

Ensign  Hcbdcn,  Lieut  7  de. 


59 
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62 


63 


64 


65 


i>;;n 


Lieut.  Sargent,  from  69  F.  Lieut 

8  AprU  1825. 

Ensign  Jones,  from  59  F.  Lieut  9  da 

- Fife,  from  42  F.  Lieut.  10  da 

— — —  Robertsoir,  from  h.  p.  37  F.  Eji- 
sign  7  da 

C.  Bridge,  Ensign  8  do. 

F.  J .  Cl uif».  Ensign  9  do. 

AV.  Jesse,  Ensim  vice  Jones,  58  F.  do. 
Lieut  Carlos,  Capt  7  da 

-  Von  Boeek,  Capt  6  da 

iApt.  GolUl'rap,  from  li.  p.  65  F.  9  da 

2d  Lieut.  Stapleton,  1  Lieut  7  da 

- - O’Brien,  Ist  Lieut  8  do. 

- Sweeney  Ist  Lieut  9  da 

Lieut  Smitli,  from  48  F.  1st  Lieut 

10  do. 

B-nsign  Morphy,  from  47  F.  1st  Lieut 

1 1  do. 

- Hornsby,  from  h.  p.  York  Light 

Inf.  2d  Lieut  7  do. 

- - O’Meara,  from  h.  p.  5  VV.I.R. 

2d  Lieut.  8  do. 

- Colman,  from  h.  p.  15  F.  2d 

Lieut  9  do. 


- Havelock,  from  h.  p.  43  F.  2d 

Linit.  10  do. 

T.  N.  Urucre,  2d  Lieut.  11  da 

Lieut  Glaster,  Capt  7  da 

Capt  Straith,  from  95  F.  Capt  8  do. 
Ensign  Grieve,  Lieut  7  do. 

- Malet,  Lieut  8  do. 

Lieut.  Coghlan,  from  38  F.  Lieut  9  do. 
Ensigu  Hoey,  from  h.  p.  96  F.  Kn8i|^ 

- Dalgety,  from  Cape  Corps,  En¬ 
sign  do. 

F.  Barlow,  Ensign  .  8  da 

J.  J.  Burslem,  Blnsign  9  da 

- Jones,  Ensign  vice  Coghlan,  58  F. 

10  da 

Lieut  Dennis,  Capt  7  da 

- —  Roth  well,  from  h.  p.  York  Chass. 

Lieut.  da 

Ensign  O’Meara,  from  39  F.  Lieut 

8  (la 

- Dely,  from  h.  p.  V’ork  Light 

Inf.  Erui^r  7  Oa 

S.  H.  Johnson,  Ensign  8  da 

Lieut  Gen.  Dyott,  Colonel,  vice  Gen. 

£.  of  Balcarres,  dead  7  da 

Lieut  Renncfather,  Capt  da 

Capt  Campbell,  from  Afr.  Col.  Corps, 
Capt  8  aa 

Ensign  Aubin,  Lieut  7  da 

Lieut  Backhouse,  from  h.  p.  23  F. 

Lieut.  8  do. 

Ensign  Carter,  from  h.  p..l01  F.  En¬ 
sign  7  da 

— —  Carew,  from  h.  p.  82  F.  Ensign 

da 

W.  Redder,  Ensign  8  do. 

J.  L.  Kington,  Ensign  vice  Cuming,  54 
F.  9  do. 

Lieut.  Parker,  Capt  7  do. 

Ensign  Moleswortn,  Lieut  do. 

Lieut  B’othergRl,  from  54  F.  Lieut. 

'  8  do. 

Ensign  Hoates,  from  12  F.  Lieut  9  do. 

- Farrell,  from  h.  p-  2d  On.  On. 

Ensign  7  do. 

R.  R.  Du  Pre,  Ensign  8  do. 

— - larchmere.  Ensign  9  do. 

*  Mandeville,  Erui^  vice  Thomas,  43  F. 

10  do. 

Lieut  M'Lainc,  Capt  7  do- 

Capt.  Se>TnouT,  flrtrm  h.  p.’  15  Dr.  Capt. 

8  do. 

Ensign  Walker.  Lieut  7  do. 

Lieut  Hay,  from  h.  p.  York  Chass. 

Lieut  8  do. 

2d  Lieut  Downing,  from  h.  p.  2d^- 
‘  *  Ion  Reg.  Ensign  7  to. 

S.  Y.  Martin,  Emign  *  do- 

Dawbrawa,  Ensign  ^  9  do. 


Register* — Appointments,  Promotions^  3^e. 

Lieut.  Moffett,  CapL  7  April  1825.  75  F.  ^  G.  Champain,  fro 

Capt  Baylie,  from  h.  p.  14  F.  CapL  -  Woolwicfa,  Knsij 

8  da  - FerguMon,  dt 

Ensign  Rainsferd,  Liaut.  .  7  do>  W.  J.  Saunders,  dc 

LieuL  Goodsff;  from  15  F.  Lieut  8  do.  >  ;  Assist  Surg.  Graft 
——— Glascott,  from  h.  p.  12  F.  Lieut  ^  Assist  Surg.  vic( 

9  da  '  ^  '  Lieut  Hatohell,  Cl 

Ensign  Newsom,  from  h.  p.  1  Greek  76  - Ogijvie,  Ca 

L^t  Inf.  Ensign  7  do.  'Ensign  Ross,  Lieut 

E.  F.  Hatton,  from  R.  MiL  Acad,  at  Lieut  SUphensonj 

Woolwich,  Ensi|tn  .  8  da  Lieut 

E.  F.  Gibson,  Ensign  _  -  9  da  —  ■  Edwards,  fr 

Lieut  Menziea,  Caj^.  "  I  /  7  do.  Lieut: 

- Smyth.  Cant  8  da  - Preston,  fr 

Ensign  Macdonald;  Lieut. >  7  da  ' 

Lieut  Blood,  from  7  F.  Lieut  8  da  Ensign  McKenzie, 

Ensign  Carson,  Lieut  •'  9  da  -  *”  Ensign 

- —  Foster,  from  h.'p.  48  F.  Ensim  H.  E.  B.  iintchitia 

7  00.  *'  E.  Lucas,  Ensign 

— - Falter,  from  h.  p.  €7  F.  Ensign  77  Lieut  Tatton,  ('iq 

da  Capt  Ramsay,  fro 

E.  Maqpherson,  Ensign  8  da 

E.  Johnstme,  Ensign  9  da  Ensign  Castle,  Lie 

- Dumford,  Ensign  vice  Harvey.  37  Lieut  Macalister, 

F.  10  do. 

Lieut  Creighton,  Capt  7  da  '  R.  Bevan,  from  R 

- Kirk,  Capt.  8  da  wich.  Ensign 

Ensign  Brown.  Lieut  7  da  C.  Lee,  Ensign 

Lieut  Tunstall,  from  h.  p.  104  F.  En-  M.  F.  Steele,  Elnsii 

sign  8  da  Ensign  Sutherland 

- Dalgety,  from  54  F  Ensign  da  vice  Clarke,  dea< 

Enugn  Sheean,  from  h.  p,  101  F.  En-  78  Lieut  Macleod,  C 

sign  7  da  Ensign  Gore,  Lieu 

— : - Tuthill,  from  h.  p.  10  F.  En-  Lieut  M'Beath,fr( 

sign  do.  Lieut 

Hon.  C,  Howard,  Enwjra  8  da  Pickthom, 

J.  Rose,  Ensign  vice  Westenra,  7  F.  Lieut 

9  da  J.  E.  Bull,  Ensign 

Lieut  Roberts,  Capt  7  do.  £.  Pawsey,  Ens'gn 

Capt  Park,  fronri  h.  p.  71  F.  Capt  8  da  .  C.  C.  M'lntyre,  Ei 

Ensign  Jones,  Lieut.  7  do.  ^  Lieut  Riach,  ('ap 

Lieut  Dutton,  from  h.  p.  6  F.  Lieut  Brevet  Maj.  Mitch 

8  da  Capt. 

Ensign  Cuming,  from  63  F.  Lieut  Ensign  Townsbeni 

9  da  Lieut  Cameron,  f 

— —  ■  Leslie,  frohi  h.  p.  1  Line  Ger, 

Leg.  Eniugn  "  8  do.  T.  Bat«,  Ensign 

W’.  Wallace,  fiom  the'R.  Mil.  Acad.- at  P.  Mackenzie,  Em 

Woolwidi,  Ensign  9  do.  .80  Lieut  F'rench,  Ca 

F.  Pack,  Ensign  _  7  do.  .  - Bowler,  Cat 

Lieut  Graham,  Capt  8  da  Ensign  Bowness,  1 


j 


J 


i<J  F.  O.  DcUutoey,  «  8  ApnJ  IS2) 

- lk)ulger,  Fmif'ii  9  ii,). 

iH  LifluL  SUiMrmrt,  <J«pU  7  do. 

Brevet  fruai  h.  i>.  1  '2  F. 

Capt*  8  do. 

Ensign  Bickerton,  Lieut.  7  da 

. ■■— ■  Alexander,  Lieut.  H  do. 

LieuL  Lindeey,  from  h.  p.  11  F.  Lieut. 

9  da 

Ensign  Moore,  from  h.  p.  11  F.  Ensign 

7  da 

A.  F.  Morgiii,  EnsigB  •  ;  8  da 

S.  Philim,  Ensign  9  da 

^  Ensign  Kogers.  firoin  h.  fK  44  F.  Ensign 

vice  85  F.  4  cU>. 

Lieut  Dickens,  C^apt  7  da 

Capt  Fraser,  frem^  p.  90  F.  Cant 

8  da 

.  — —  Hall,  from  h.  p.  25  Dr.  Capt  vice 
Straith,  61  F.  da 

Ensign  Bimlmry,  Lieut  7  da 

Lieut  Kaaie,  from  51  P.  Lieut  8  da 
Ensign  Magee,  from  h.  p.  5  F.  Ensign 

7da 

II.  D.  Collard,  from  R.  Mil.  Aca^  at 
Woolwich,  Ensign  8  da 

Win.  Darley  Hull,  Ensign  9  do. 

90  Liept  tipiatt,  Ca^^  7  da 

Ensign  (  ross,  Lieut  do. 

— — —  Telfo^,  Lieut  8  da 

Lieut.  Rice,  from  Vet  Coasp.  at  New¬ 
foundland,  Lieut  9  da 

Ensign  Finney,  from  1  W.  L  R-  Ensign 

7  clo. 

F.  F.  de  MeuroOy  Ensign  8  do. 

C  Inrine,  Ensign '  9  do. 

T.  O.  Partridge,  Ensign  10  do. 

97  Lieut  Cannon.  Capt  7  do. 

Capt  Maher,  rrom  h.  p.  Port  Serv. 

Capt  8  do. 

Ensi^  Harvest,  Lieut  7  da 

- Vincent,  Lieut.  8  da 

T.  R,  Tiaven,  E^gn  7  do. 

II.  Handeock,  Ensign  8  do. 

W.  Morris,  Ensign  9  do. 

- I.amert,  10  d<). 

9S  Lieut  Stevens,  Curt  7  do. 

Capt  Spotswood,  from  h.  p.  8 1 F.  Capt. 

Ensign  Roberts,  Lieut.  7  da 

- Whyte,  Lieut  H  da 

Cornet  Halpin,  from  1  Light  Dr.  (ier- 
man  Legioo*  Ensign '  7  do. 

T.  M.  Edwards.  Ensign  8  da 

A.  W.  Home,  Ensign  9  da 

E.  H.  Clarke,  Ensign  10  da 

99  Lieut  Rickvds,  Capt  vice  Crooke, 

Afr.  CoL  Coqw  3  March 

Ensign  Patison,  Lieut  do. 

100  n.  iJ.  Gridilhs,  f^ign  do. 

Lieut  Gaynor,  Ca]>t  7  April 

('ajit  Campbell,  friwn  54  f.  Capt  8  do. 
Ensign  Phrbba,  Lieut  7  da 

Lieut  Greetham,  from  R.  Aft  Col. 

('orps,  Lieut.  8  da 

J.  Canny,  Ensign  7  da 

i.  Camfwcil,  Ensign  8  da 

A.  B.  8t  Lcger,  Ensign  .  9  do. 

R.  C.  Macdonald,  »tsfgn  vice  GiiRlths, 
85  F.  10  do 

Rifta  Brig.  Lieut  Middleton,  Capt.  .  7  do 

-  '  Coxon,  Capt  8  do* 

Capt  Ricketts,  frm  h.  p.  77  F.  Capt 

9  do. 

— —  Kdly,  from  IS  P.  Ckpt  do. 
9d  Lieut  Power,  1st  Lieut  7  da 

Id  Ucut  and  Aii}.  Fatonm,  1st  l.icpt 

8da 

LiMt  Gasoovne,  from  54  f.  Ist  Lieut 

9do. 

- Hon.  C.  D.  Blayney,  from  89  F. 

1st  Lieut  do. 

— — —  UuUer,  from  tS  P.  1st  Lieut  da 
R.  Dering,  from  R.  MiL  Acad,  at  Wool* 
wich,^M  Lieut  7  do. 

J.  R.  Groves,  from  da  fd  Lieut  8  da 

C.  F.  Nsfder,  from  da  Sd  Lieut  9  da 

'  *  C.  P.  Aiiislie,  td  Lieut  10  da 

.  J.  C,  CUtherow.  Jd  Lieut  11  da 
'  W.  Croabic,  2d  Lieut  11  da 

"  ‘  Gent.  Cadet  T.  W.  Nesham,  from  R. 

^  '  MIL  Con.  Id  f.leut  vice  Ll^,  Hone 

Guards  14  da 

5D 


J.  R.  Brunker,  Ensigti  9  do. 

t:.  W.  S.  S.  Stuart,  Ensign  vice  Weten* 
hall,  31  F.  10  ^ 

Lieut  Peat.  Ctj^  7  to. 

Ensign  Buckler,  L&eut  da 

Ensign  and  Adj.  Pmne,  Urot  8  do. 
Lieut  SutherUnd,  from  IW.I.R. 
Lieut 

Ensign  O  Kdly,  from  h.  pu  25  F.  Emign 

T.  C.  Loft,  Ensign  8  da 

Lieut  White.  Capt  7  ^ 

Brown,  C^rt  8  da 

Ensign  Burgh,  Lieut  7  da 

Lieut  M'Nicol,  from  h.  p.  R.W.I.  Ran. 
Lieut.  S**®- 

- -  Stesrart,  from  2  W.LR.  LieuL 

A  —  da 

Ensigp  Grier,  from  27  F.  Lieut  9  da 
nilfonr,  from  b.  p.  9  W.  1.  R. 
Fnsian  -  7  <*<>• 


T©L.  xri, 


Jlf^ixfcr.' — Ap^minliHCiitx,  Prumutions,  isc. 
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H.  t«t.  Co.  Lier.t  Hu  Vemct,  (’apt.  7  April  1825 

- Longmore,  CHPt.  *  no- 

2d  Lieu’’.  Head,  Ist  LieuL  7  do. 

- Robe,  Isl  Lient  8  do. 

Lieut.  Forte,  from  R.  Art.  1st  Lieut. 

9  do. 

- Ri(^.  from  87  **•  l*t  Lieut,  do. 

2d  Lieut.  Jones,  from  R.  Art.  1st  Lieut. 

10  do. 

W.  (jold,  2d  Lieut.  7  do. 

G.  M.  Parsons,  from  R.  Mil.  .Acad,  at 
Woolwich  '  8  do. 

K.  Adams,  from  do.  9  do. 

R.  L.  Phiim,  from  do.  vice  Geiides,  45 
F.  ' '  10  do. 

G.  B.  Cumberland,  from  do.  1 1  do. 

R.  Fraser,  from  d^  12  do. 

H.  Vachell,  from  do.  13  do. 

1  W.I.R.  W.  Calder,  Ensign  vice  Fiimey,  9C  F. 

7  do. 

2  Lieut  Carruthers,  from  h.  p.  4  F. 

Lieut  vice  Sutherland,  92  F.  9  do. 
i'eyl.  R^.  H.  A.  Atchison,  2d  Lieut  vice  Toole, 

•  80  F.  7  do. 

C.C.(Inf.)  Capt  Head,  from  R.  Eng.  Capt  >’ice 
Batty,  55  F.  8  do. 

F.  Macnamara,  Ensign  vice  Dalgety, 

61  F.  7  do. 

l(.Af.C.Co.  Capt  Crooke,  from  99  F.  Maj.  vice 
Hollis,  cancelled  3  March 

Lieut  Clements,  Capt.  vice  Campbell, 
63  F.  8  April 

- George,  from  21  F.  Capt  vice 

Brady,  21  F.  do. 

V.C.Newf.  Lieut.  O’Farrell,  from  h.  p.  98  F.  Lieut 
vice  Croly,  22  F.  do.. 

■  ■  — Wiebuiv,  from  60  F. Lieut  vice 
Rice,  96  F.  9  do. 

CMt  Vernon,  from  Gren.  Gds.  Lieut 
ool.  of  Inf.  by  purch.  vice  Lieut  Cot 
Desbrisay,  R.  Art.  ret  2  do. 

Maj.  De  Bathe,  from  F.  Lieut  Col. 
of  Inf.  by  purch.  vice  Lieut  Col. 
Henderson,  R.  Eng.  ret  9  do. 

J.icut  I>4M‘d  G.  A.  Hill,  from  R.  Horse 
Guards,  Capt  of  Inf.  by  purch.  vice 
Coles,  R.  Eng.  ret. 

Staff, 

Capt.  Wall,  from  h.  p.  81  P.  Sub  lusp.  of  Mil.  in 
Ionian  Islands,  vice  Hcathoote,  27  F. 

31  March  1825. 

Hospital  Staff. 

^taffSurg.  Rice,  from  h.  p.  Surg.  24  March  1825. 
Assist  Surg.  Waterston,  from  h.  p.  5  Vet  Bn.  As¬ 
sist  Surg.  vice  Hasp.  Assist  M'Christie,  su¬ 
perseded  25  do. 

Assist  Surg.  Hart,  from  h.  p.  22  Dr.  do.  vice 
Hotp.  Assist  Evers,  14  F.  do. 

Airist.  Surg.  Horne,  from  h.  p.  Gloigarry  Fen. 

do.  vice  Hosp.  Assist.  Cunung,  ^  F.  do. 
Hosp.  Assist  Parkin,  Assist  Surg.  vice  Doherty, 
dead  .  31  do. 

Hotp.  Asdst  D.  Lamont,  do.  vice  Perkins,  res. 

14  April 

Horo.  Assist  J.  A.  Orr,  Hosp^  Assist  vice  Thorn- 
ion,  res.  24  March. 

Hoq>.  Assist  J.  Paterson,  dow  vice  Parkin  31  da 
Hotp.  Assist.  W.  B.  Ross,  da  ^ice  Orr,  cancelleJ 

7  AprU 

Hotp,  Assist  J.  Cavet,  da  vice  Lamont  14  da 
Hosp.  Assist  R.  Ellison,  da  vice  Stewart,  d4  F. 

do. 

Hoqi.  Assist  B.  M^Matb,  da  viee  Blake,  90  F.  do. 

Ordnance  Departn^t.^ Royal  Artillery, 

MaJ.  and  Brev.  Lieut  Col.  Sir  A.  Dickson,  KX^B* 
Lieut  CeL  Viet  Desbrivy,  ret  2  April  1885.  ‘ 


Capt  and  Brev.  Maj.  Rogers,  Maj.  2  April  182.). 
2d  Capt  Miller,  Capt  do. 

Royal  Engineers. 

"M.  Gen.  Humfrey,  C<rf.  Comm.  23  Marcli  189.j. 
Lieut  Col.  Diinirord,  Col.  do' 

- Whitmore,  da  do. 

Bt  Maj.  Fyers,  Lieut  Col.  do! 

- Vigoureux,  da  do. 

- Buchanan,  da  do. 

Bt.  Lieut  Col.  Ellicombe,  Lieut  Cot  do. 

Bt.  Maj.  Fansha^,  da  da 

Bt  Lieut  Col.  Macleod,  da  vice  Durnford  do. 
Bt  Maj.  Douglas,  do.  vice  Whitmore  9  April 

- Cunningham,  da  vice  Henderson,  ret  * 

da 

2d  Capt.  Slade,  Capt  25  March 

- Harper,  do,  do. 

Bt  Maj.  Tylden,  do.  da 

- Wells,  da  do. 

2d  Capt.  Dawson,  da  do. 

- Mudge,  do.  «!o. 

- Stan  way,  do.  do. 

- Walker,  do.  do. 

- Williams,  da  vice  Fyc’-s  do. 

- Smyth,  da  vice  Vigoureux  do. 

- English,  do.  vice  Buchanan  do. 

Bt  Maj.  Blanshard,  do.  vice  Ellicombe  do. 
2d  Capt  Brown,  da  vice  Fanshawe  da 

- Peake,  da  vice  Macleod  do. 

- Emmett,  do  vice  Douglas  da 

Bt  Maj.  Thompson,  do.  vice  Cunningham  9  April 
2d  Capt.  Ord,  from  h.  p.  2d  Capt  2.5  March 

- Hulme,  from  n.  p.  da  do. 

- Birch,  from  h.  p.  da  da 

- Macauley,  from  h.  p.  do.  do. 

- Kelsall,  from  h.  p.  da  tio. 

- Pringle,  from  h.  p.  do.  ,  da 

—  —  Savage,  from  h.  p.  do.  do. 

- Waters,  from  h.  p.  da  do. 

- Prince,  from  h.  p.  da'vice  Slade  do. 

- Cole,  from  h.  p.  da  vice  Harper  do. 

- —  ■  Kitson,  from  h.  p.  da  vice  Tylden  do. 

- —  Elliot,  from  h.  p.  do.  vice  Wells  do. 

- Matson,  from  h.  p.  da  vice  Dawson  do. 

—  - Victor,  from  h.  p.  do.  vice  Mudge  do. 

- (irierson,  from  h.  p.  da  vice  Stanway  do. 

■  ■ —  Baron,  from  h.  p.  da  vice  Walker  do. 

- Fenwick,  from  h.  p.  da  vice  Williams  do. 

—  - Hall,  from  h.  p.  da  vice  Smith  da 


- FenwicK,  trom  n.  p.  aa  vice  vrill 

— - Hall,  from  h.  p.  da  vice  Smith 

l$t  Lieut.  5'ule,  2d  Capt  vice  English 

- Head,  da  vice  Blaushard 

- Philipots,  da  vice  Browu 

- Gilbert,  da  vice  Peake 

- - Selwyn,  do.  vice  Emmett 

- Gossett,  da  vice  Thompson 

- Hawksbaw,  from  h.  p.  2d  Capt 


do. 
da 
do. 
do. 
da 
9  April 


.  Hotbam,  from  h.  p.  da 

- Lemon,  from  h.  p.  da 

- - Hore,  from  h.  p. 

— — —  Faster,  from  h.  p.  do. 

- Lagden,  from  h.  p.  da  . . 

- Boraes,  from  h.  p.  da 

- Randolph,  from  n,  p.  da 

- Kennedy,  from  h.  p.  do. 

•  •  — —•  Hope,  from  h.  p.  da 

—  . -  Forbes,  from  h, p.  da  I 

— —  Stothe^,  fropa  h.  p.  da  .  . 

—  —  ’»■ .  (Gordon,  from  h.  p.  da 

—  ■■  ■  Rose,  from  h.  p,  da 
2d  Lieut  Marlow,  1st  Lieut 

—  —  Drummond,  da 

Dawson,  da  vice  Yele 

.  Pooley,  da  vice  Head 

-■  ■  ■  ■  Murphy,  da  vice  Philpots 

..  Petoi^gall,  da  vio0  Gilbert 

'  '  —  Wentworth,  da  vice  Selwyn 

......  Tacker,  da  vice  Gosset 


25  March 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
do. 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
do. 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
9  April 


1 


♦ 


J 


Attach. 

Ther. 


Wind.  Weather. 


Wintl.  Weather. 


Mom.  dull, 
iday  sunsl>. 

, Sunshine, 
■very  warm. 

Sunshine. 

I  Mom.  frost, 
|<lay  sunsh. 

I  Morn,  cold, 
(day  warm. 
!Murn.fo(tgy. 
jaflern.  sliow.j 
I  Dull,  with  I 
'showenirain. 
iKainyforthe 
'day,  cold. 
iForcn.  rain, 
after  n.  fair. 

I  Dull  mom. 
:dav  sunsh. 
|Aftern.  hail 
night  snow. 
Siinsh.  with 
.showers  hail. 

I  Day  fair. 


i.*9.954lM.5K 
.S»(>  A.  57 
.999  M.59 
.99if'A.5» 
30.105,  M.GO 
.  105' A.  59  j 
.114  M.59 
W.9f)9  A.55 
.9i;o,M.54' 
.8891  A. 57 
.820,M.58' 
.715,  A.  60  j 
.650jM.561 


[shower  even. 
(Fair,  wrilh 
[sunshine. 

Ditto. 


i.sfrr.  —Jfi-  ft’Ornh^'ical  Ttihlr. 


METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Kept  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  Observatory^  CaUonhUL 

^  made  twice  every  day,  at  nine  o’clock  forenoon  and  four  o’clock  after- 

Tlwmometer^"''  ‘^*Mervation,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  taken  by  the  Registi-r 


M.38 
:  *1!a.45 
'M.39 
A.  50 
4/  M.59 
A.  .50 
cf  M.40 
A. 48 

a/  M.43 
A.  55 
of  M.45J 
A.  52 

Hftr. 

la  f  |M..>8j 

A.51 


19  f 

A.51 

H  a;« 

15/  M.57J 
A. 50 
Igf  M.38 
A. 48 


29.462  M.48  I 
.416  A.  47/ 
.302  M.48\ 
.302  A. 18  / 
.264  M.50\ 
.264  A.  50  / 
.264  M..54\ 
.270  A.  56  / 
.570  M.52  \ 
.488  A.  51/ 
.470  M.57\ 
.470  A.  59/ 

.384  M.5fi\ 
.450  A.  59/ 
.460  M.59  \  I, 
.580  A.  58/ 1 
.802  M..58>  , 
.882  A.  58/1 
.875  M..59\| 
.850  A.55 /' 
.780  M.35\'| 
.719  A.  52/1' 
.668  M.33> 
.763  A.  50/, 
.964  M..50\  1 
.964  A.50/j 
.998  M.51/  i| 
.996  A.  51/ 1 
.991  M..56>  ,1 
.906  A.58/i 
.875  M..58>[, 
.875  A.37/i 


[Foggy  with 
stK>wirs  rail). 

Heavy  fog. 

Morn,  and 
night  rain. 
Pair,  sunsh. 
but  cold. 
Dull  with 
rain. 

Warm, 
showers  rain. 
Warm,  with 
sunshine. 
Dull,  sh.  rain 
h.rain.night.j 
Forcn.sunsh. 
aftem.  dull 
Foren.  warm 
aft.cold,dull. 
Rain  morn, 
day  dull 
Dull  &  very 
cold. 

Mom.  dull, 
day  sunsh. 

Sunshine. 

Foren.  mild, 
aftern.  cold, 

Sunshine. 


A.  54 

2o/|M-37 

'^1!a.50 

af  I  'M.,>4 

V  A.  47 
c»<»  f  jM.59 
“I  I  A.  55 
oxf  M.41  i 
‘'*1  A.  46 
«»4  f  I  M.58 
‘’\|a.44 
55  /  '  M.36 
A.  42 
26/  M.39 
A.  45 
a../  MA9J 
A..<7 

A.45 

tfqf  ,M.35  I 

“‘'x  A.  46 

50/  M.3.5 

•^’X  A.  49 
31/  M-34 
^'X  A.  34 


Average  of  rain,  2.191  inches. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

t  From  the  date  of  our  last  till  the  24th,  the  weather  continued  dry,  and 
fallows  were  wTought  with  advantage,  but  the  temperature  was  rather  low 
for  forwarding  vegetation ;  nightly  frosts  were  frequent,  which  did  serious 
injury  to  the  blossom  on  fruit-trees,  and  these  have  not  set  well.  On  high 
and  exposed  situations,  oats  were-  blackened,  barley  showed  a  yellow  leaf, 
and  pease  were  stinted  in  growth.  From  the  24th  of  May  till  the  4th  of 
the  present  month,  cold  showers  were  frequent,  the  tops  of  the  hills  ao- 
p^red  covered  with  snow,  and  fallow  ground  was  too  wet  for  the  plough. 
The  mean  temperature  for  the  last  ten  days  in  April  was  464°  I  for  the 
first  ten  days  of  this  month,  524°;  for  the  two  past  days  it  was  63°  ; 
under  this  temperature,  with  the  moisture  at  present  in  the  soil,  vegeta¬ 
tion  will  come  forward  with  vigour,  and  a  favourable  change  is  already 
visible.  Wheat  on  carse  lands  looks  well ;  on  light  lands  the  plants  are 
strong,  but  stand  thin  and  unequal.  Oats,  in  general,  look  well,  and 
barley  has  for  the  most  part  resumed  a  fresh  colour ;  pease  improve, 
and  promise  a  lengthened  culm ;  beans  apwar  vigorous ;  potatoes  are 
looking  up  ;  clover  improves,  but,  in  general,  the  hay  crop  will  be  light. 
Farm  labour  .is  in  a  forward  state  on  clays:  fallow  ground  is  still  too  wet  for 
the  plough :  in  friable  loams,  turnip-sowing  has  commenced,  and  the  soil  is 
in  excellent  condition  for  producing  a  braird.  A  spirit  of  improvemwt  is 
more  manifest  than  for  some  years  past,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  quantities  of 
lime  already  spread  on  potatoe  and  turnip  grounds.  In. the  corn  and  cattle- 
markets  there  has  been  no  material  alteration  since  our  last. 
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a 


18^23. 


Haddington 


I  Amer.i 
1961b.| 


Daheith, 


1813. 


Beans. 


Oatmeal. 


Oats. 


Pease. 


Bolls. 


Prices. 


Av.  pr. 


493 

.143 

373 

‘4dl 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
190  S6  6 
50  6  37  0 
190  37  0 
310  37  6 


8.  d. 
33.  7 
3i  11 
.35  4 
35  7 


Wheat, 
per.  qr. 


Beans. 


Pease. 


1815. 


WhU 


England  &  Wal€$ 


24.5  iS7  7 
? 


3.3  61  24  8  |, 77  9  I  36  11 


Bar 


815. 


s.  a.  Is.  s. 

May  %y  50  75  !.14  36 

50  50  75  '34  37 

June  6  51  ,78  54  38 

23  51  78  51  38 


s.  a. 

20  27 
20  27 
20  27 
20  27 


a.-  8. 
42  48 
42  48 
42  48 
42  48 


Liverpool, 


1815  I  Wileat.  !  Oata. 
701b.  45  lU 


EngL  aoots 


*•.  »• 

35  38 
33  40 
35  <0 
35  40 


s.  s. 

34  56 
34  56 
34  56 
34  56 


Uegitier,-^MarkeiM, 

CORN  MARKETS*. 

Edinbiirglt. ' 


Whaac. 


Bis 


June  I 


Glasgow, 


j  Wheat.  140  lbs. 

1  Oats, 

264  lbs. 

jnantzic. 

For.  red. 

. 

British,  j 

!  Irisli. 

Scottish. 

|s.  As.d. 
!' 

s.d.s.  d. 

s.d.s.d.1 

1  s.d.  8.d. 

8.d.  s.d. 

Z.- 

■ 

190  210 

18  6  209 
,186  209 
^186  209 

1 

ft*  U*  S*  da 

27  32 
27  31 
27  31 
17  31 
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FIAR  PRICES  IN  SCOTtAND^  CROP  1824. 


ABEflDEENSHlRK.— OatmeAl,  eight  stone 
weight,  I5s — Farm,  or  market  Hoar,  Aberdeenshire 
measure,  without  fodder,  iJls  8d—I>ltto ditto, with 
fodder,  2Ki  8d— Barley,  Aberdeenshire  mcasuie, 
without  fodder,  27s— Ditto  ditto,  with  fodder,  3is 
—Oats,  first  quality,  without  fodder,  iSs  6d— Ditto 
ditto,  with  fodiier,  23«  fid — Oats,  second  quality, 
without  fodder,  16s  fid— Ditto  ditto,  with  fodder, 
Jls  fid— Malt,  (duty  included,)  42s— Pease,  17s— 
Wheat,  without  fodder,  298  fid— Ditto,  with  fod* 
dcr,  34g  fid— (Three  last,  Linlithgow  measure.) 

BANFFSHIRE. — Wheat,  27s— Potatoe  Oats, 
with  fodder,  228  fid— Ditto,  without  ditto,  17s  fid 
— Common  Oats,  with  ftMlder,  lils  fid— Ditto,  with¬ 
out  ditto,  14s  fid— Barley,  with  fodder,  27s — Ditto, 
without  ditto,  2is— Best  Beer,  or  Big,  with  fodder, 
25s — Ditto,  without  ditto,  223— Second  Bear,  with 
fodder,  22s  fid— Ditto, *without  ditto,  IDs  6<1— Oat¬ 
meal,  eight  stone  per  bushel,  11s  fid — Pease  and 
Beans,  Its  fid — Rye  and  Seoond  Oats,  (no  evidence 
adduced.) 

BERWICKSHIRE.— Wheat,  V'boll,  27s  lOJd 
— Merse  Barley,  26s  2|d — Lammermuir  Barley, 
248  9d— Rough  Bear,  21s— Merse  Oats,  lfis9|d— 
Lammermuir  Oats  158  Id— Pease,  18s  8jd — Oat¬ 
meal,  eight  stone  V  boll,  16s  Djd. 

CLACKMANNANSHIRE.— Wheat,  30s— Kersc 
Barley,  .11s  fid — Dryfield  ditto,  3t)s— Moorland 
ditto,  278  fid— Oatmeal,  18s  fid— Kerse  Oats,  178  4d 
Dryfield  ditto,  17s— Beans,  18s  3d— Malt,  428— 
Potatoes,  Cs. 

DUMFRIES-SHIRE.— Wheat,  "s  6d— Barley. 
4s  5id — Potatoe  Oats,  2s8ld— Common  Oats,  28  Id 
— and  Malt,  9s  fid  V*  Winchester  bushel — Oat¬ 
meal,  2s  Id. 

EDINBURGHSHIRE.— Best  Wheat,  V*  boll, 
3!s  lid— Seoond  ditto,  30s— Best  Barley,  308— 
Second  ditto,  288— Third  ditto,  268— B»t  Oats, 
178  lOd — Seoond  ditto,  16s— Best  Oatmeal,  IHs — 
I'ease  and  Beam,  188  fid. 

'MFESHIRE.— White  Wheat,  .IOb  4d— Red 
AVheat,  29s  4d— Barley,  27s — Bear,  2fis— Oats,  18s 
Meal,  by  weight,  18s  fid — Meal,  by  measure,  178  fid 
—Pease  and  Beiuis,  Ifis  lOd— Rye,  Ifis  Sd— Malt, 
48s  fid. 

FORFARSHIRE.— Wlieat,  32s  5d— Barley. 
29s  8d — Potatoe  Oats,  198  2d— Common  Oats, 
17s  4d— Oatmeal,  18s  fid— Pease  and  Beans,  17s  Id. 

HADDINGTONSHIRE.— Wheat,  first,  3.1*  3d ; 
Seoond,  .31g 74d ;  Third, 28s  lOJd— Barley,  50s  lOd; 
Seoond,  298  2 td }  Third,  278  4. ^d— Oats,  20Bld: 
SeooDd,  18s  94d ;  Third,  17s  4|d— Pease,  18s  2i<l ; 
Second,  178.  SJd;  Third,  168  8Jd. 

INVERNESS-SHiaK.— Wheat,  V*  boll,  three 
firlots  of  the  county  measure,  96  pints,  308— Ditto, 
with  fodder,  338— ^Oatmeal,  9  stone,  208 — White 
Oats,  5  firlots,  2)8— Ditto,  with  dodder,  258— Blark 
Black  Oats,  5  firlots,  12s— Ditto,  with  fodder,  1.58 
Meal,  the  produce  of  Black  Oats,  198— Barley. 

4  firUrfa,  28s— Ditto,  with  fodder,  30s  fid— Scotch 
Bear,  or  Bigg,  26i— Ditto,  with  fodder,  288  fid— 
Pease,  same  measure  as  Wheat,  20k — Ditto,  with 
fodder,  27s— Rye,  same  measure,  208. 

KINCARDINESHIRE.— OatmeaL  178  2d— 
White  Oats,  without  fodder,  Lis  5d— Ditto,  with 
fodder,  198  lid— Potatoe  Oats,  without  fodder, 
IHs  9d— Ditto,  with  fodder,  238  3d— Bear,  without 
folder,  22i»— Ditto,  with  fodder,  26i  3d— Pease, 
without  fodder,  178  lOd— Ditto,  with  fodder,  (no 
evidence) — Barley,  withoutfodder,  2^  KM— Ditto, 
with  fodder,  31s  4d— Wheat, without  fodder,  328  3d 
Ditto,  with  fodder,  578  3d— Beam,  without  fodder, 
ISs— Ditto,  aith  fodder,  (no  evidence.)  . 


KINROSS-SHIRE.— Whdat,37s6d— Best  Bear, 

27s  t  Second  ditto,  258— Best  White  Oati,  178  2tl ; . 
Seoond  ditto,  15s— Best  Black  Oats,  1,5s ;  Second 
ditto,  13s— Oatmeal,  17s  Id— Pease  and  Beam, 

Ifis  fid— Malt,  42s. 

STEWARTRY  OF  KIRKCUDBRIGHT.— 
.Common  Oats,  28 .5d  V"  bushel,  or  26$  7d  ^  boll 
—Potatoe  ditto.  2s  8d  ditto,  or  29s  4d  ditto— Bear. 
3s‘Sd  ditto,  or  40s  4d  ditto— Barley,  48  8d  ditto,  or 
31s  4d  ditto— Oatmeal,  2s  If**  stone,  or  3.'8  ditto— 
Wheat,  7s  4id  ’P'  bushel. 

LANARKSHIRE.— Best  sort  of  Wheat,  318  84d 
^  boll ;  Seooud  sort,  29s  fid— Best  sort  of  Barley. 

30s  fkl ;  Second  sort,  28s  lUid ;  Third  sort,  t'As  2d 
— Best  sort  of  Bear,  24s  3d ;  Second  sort,  SJs— 

Best  sort  of  Oats,  (seed  excepted.)  18s;  Second 
sort,  16s  l^d— Best  sort  of  Oatmeal,  17s  2fd;  Se¬ 
cond  sort,  Ifis  9d— Best  sort  of  Pease,  20s. 

MORAYSHIRE.— Wheat,  T  boll.  29s  fid— 
Barley,  or  Bear,  2fiis— Oats  of  fis’e  firlots,  20*— 
Oatmeal,  nine  stone,  2()s— Oatmeal,  eight  stone, 

17s  9|d— Pease,  ^boll,  21i — Beans,  2ls — Rye,^. 

PERTHSHIRE— Wheat,  best.  .30s— «ccond 
ditto,  2Hs fid— Barley,  best,  288  fid:  Seoond  ditto, 
2fis— Oats,  best,  18s  9d ;  Second,  ifs— Pease,  I7l— 

Rye,  173— Meal,  by  weight,  18s  9d— Ditto,  by 
measure,  1 8s  9d. 

RENFREWSHIREM5TieRt.Fint  rate,  SOs 
— Medium,  .30s  3jd— Oats,  First  rate,  18s  .5d;  Me¬ 
dium,  ISs  Id— Bc^r  &  Barley,  LArst  rate,  29ii  1 1  )d ; 
Medium,  28s  .3d ;  lliird  rate,  258 — Beans  ^  Pease, 

First  rate,  23s  lid;  Mediam,  22s  lid— Oatmeal, 

First  rate,  18s  fid. 

ROSS-SHI RE.— Wheat,  30*  2d— Barley,  First, 

28s  9d ;  Seoond,  248— Oatmeal,  mine  stone,  208  6<t 
—Oats,  ■  First,  four  firlots,  198;  Second,* ditto, 

1 5s  3d— Beans  and  Pease,  20s— Barleymeal,  17s. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE.-Whem,  35s  Id-Peme, 

2Is  4d— Barley,  31g  9d— Oats,  20s  7d— all  by  the 
Teviotdale  Bull— Oatmeal,  by  thr  load  of  shcteai  h 
stones,  .33*. 

SELKI RKS  H I R  S— Linlithgow  BoU-^ommon 
Oats,  14s  24d— Potatoe  Oats.  Ifls  2d — Meal,  V  btdl 
of  cigh  t  stones,  I  fis  74d— Barley ,  238— Rough  Bea  r.  * 
or  B^,  (no  ev.)— Pease,  17s  4d — Wheat,  27s  2jd. 

STIRLINGSHIRE.— AVheat,  30*  fat— Kerse 
Barley,  3Is— Dryfield  ditto,  .308— Malt,  4  Is— Beans 
aikl  Pease,  Ifis  M— Kerse  Oats,  17s  fid— Dryfield 
ditto,  16s  fid— Oatmeal,  17s  fid— Muirland  Oats,  t5s. 

SUTHERLANDSHIRE— Wheat,  boll,  31s 
— Barley.  288— Bear,  25s— Pease,  2Is— Beans,  21  s 
—Oats,  Potatoe,  208— Oats,  Dun,  Ids— Oatmtd, 

84  stone  Dutch,  20s. 

WIGTONSHIRE.— Oatmeal,  weighing  280  fts. 
avoirdupois,  32s  8d  V  boll  or  quarter,  or  2b  td  ^ 
bushel  or  stone— Barley,  Tf**  Galfcjway  boll,  57s  3d 
ditto,  or  48  94d  ditto— Bear,  ditto,  50s  9J  ditto, 
or  4s  24d— Malt,  V  ditto,  908  ditto,  or  7s  fid  ditto 
—Potatoe  Oata,  W  ditto,  Als  fid  ditto,  or  2s  74d 
ditto-ittecoDd  ditto,  (no  evidence,)— Common 
ditto,  V*  ditto,  28b  ditto,  or  2s  4d  ditto— .Second 
ditto,  (no  evidence, Rye,  IP  ditto,  518  3d  ditto, 
or  4s  M  ditto— Wheat,  T*  quarter  of  eight  WIneh. 
bush.  67s  6d  ditto,  or  7s  2d— Second  ditto,  IT  ditto, 

58  T  bushel— Beam,  V  ditto,  408  ditto,  or  58 
ditto— Pease.  V*  ditto,  40s  ditto,  or  7*1  ditto— Pb- 
Utoes,  V*  bnO  of  16  awchlets,  9s 


I 


Almstuter,  W.  Bath,  hatter. 

Anderson,  W.  Wotten  Undcredge,  clotliier. 
lUDy,  J.  Bristol,  merchant 
Harnett  C.  Wattrhead-mill,  near  Oldham,  cotton- 
spinner. 

Boddington,  T.  and  J.  Oland,  Gloucester,  brown- 
stone,  ware-potters. 

Boorer,  T.  Sutton,  Surrey,  horse-dealer, 
r.oultbce,  E.  Liverpool,  merchant 
Bowen,  G.  Bristol,  oil  and  colourman. 

Bridgman,  J.  Hereford,  corn-dealer. 

Hjxrwiie,  W.  II.  Kennirigton-road,  merchant 
Brownley,  T.  Poland-street,  tailor. 

Brown,  H.  Twickenham,  cabinet-maker. 

Brown,  S.  Oxford-street,  cheesemonger. 

Burgess,  O.  Chatham,  b^er. 

Burn,  J.  Manchester,  cotton-merchant 
C'ampbeil,  C.  Liverpool,  merchant 
Carter,  J.  Hanover-street,  milliner. 

Chamberlain,  W.  Bath,  corn-dealer  and  hotel- 
keejjer. 

Chambm,  T.  Fenchurch-stroct,  hardwareman. 
(.’have,  W.  Bristol,  pro\'ision-mcrohant 
Chawner,  R.  HanUury,  Stafford,  brick-maker. 
Clay,  y\.  Cnllum-stre^  flour-factor. 

('oates,  S.  Halstead,  plumber  and  gla/Jcr. 

Crane,  K.  Liverpool,  tailor. 

('rock^,  C.  and  T.  V»'ilkie,  Lawrence  Poutney- 
place,  merchants. 

C ixnsrther,  T.  l-hiddersfield,  manufacturer. 

Dare,  G.  Liverpool,  grocer. 

Davidson,  J.  (jutter-iane,  warehouseman. 
D^edi^n,  F.  Newman-Rtreet,  woollen-draper. 
Dixon,  T.  Cli theme,  Lancaster,  oom-mcn'hant. 
Dryden,  R.  Newcaatte-on-Tyne,  common-brewer. 
Duiwnt,  J.  T.  Lambeth-road,  victualler. 

Kdmans,  J.  Warwick-lane,  cheesemonger. 
I^iDond,  J.  Siae-lane,  wai^ouaeman. 

{■Isoott,  H.  Dunater,  Somerset,'  maltster. 
Fitapatrick,  C.  G.  Great  Guildfbrd<etreet,  grocer. 
Foulkes.  J.  Wood-street,  tea-dealer. 

Foa,  E.  Liverpool,  surgeon. 

Frearson,  Ml- and  J.  Gordon,  llolbom,  linen-<lra- 

lieiw. 

roller,  R .  Beigate,'8hopkec|>er.  - ,  - 

Gardie,  L.  Regent-street,  jeweller.  , 

J.  Dutvlev,  linrt)  draper.  .  , 


Griffiths,  W'.  H.  Lime-stroet,  wine-merchant. 

Halford,  R.  Old-8treet,  jeweller. 

Hancock,  R.  Avenbury,  Hereford,  dealer  in  horscii, 

1  larling,  F.  Portland-slrec-t,  Brighton,  brazier. 

Hart,  G.  Dejrtford,  and  W.  i*ittock,  Dartford 
brewers. 

Haswell,  J.  F.  Curtain-road,  horse-dealer. 

Henson,  S.  Brownlow-street,  tailor. 

Hodgson,  S.  and  J.  Halifax,  iron-founders. 

Hoilgson,  S.  Halifax,  iron-founder.  • 

Hollins,  J.  Ardwick,  iron-foun<ler. 

Hurd,  H.  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriors-road,  dealer 
Jones,  W.  Wormwood-street,  com  and  coal  iner 
chant. 

Lloyd,  T.  H.  Wood-street,  Cheapside,  warehouse¬ 
man.  .  ^ 

Llovd,  T.  Winstanslow,  Salop,  timber-merchant 
M’liinnon,  T.  Wapping,  liign-street,  oilman. 

Martyr,  T.  E.  Carsnalton,  com  and  coal-mcahauU 
Mathews,  R.  Watling -street,  warehouseman. 

Meads,  G.  Bath,  horse-dealer. 

Milne,  J.  LiveriKiol,  tavern-kccner. 

Moore,  J.  Manchester,  com-dealer. 

Morris,  T.  Biackwall,  carpenter. 

^loss,  A.  Shadwell,  slojis^ler. 

Morgan,  T.  L.  Bristol,  mason. 

Parfitt,  T.  Bristol,  cabinet-maker. 
l*avey,fl.  Staines,  draper. 

Payne,  J.  Sidmouth,  linen-draper. 

Pettifer,  1 1.  High-Holboro,  cheesemonger. 

Phillips,  J.  Horsleydown,  cheesemonger. 

Phillips.  W.  IL  iJoreham-wood,  Herts,  horiv'- 
dealcr.  •  *'  ^ 

Quinlan,  J.  T.  r.nd  J.  T.  Stokes,  St  George,  Hi 
nover-square,'  dyers. 

Quirk;  W.  Liverpool,  ale  and  beer  brewer. 
Itamsbotham,  C.  W.  Clement’s-lane,  roercnani 
Rayner,  J.  (}ity-road,  grocer. 

Richardson,  P.  J.  Liverpool,  mert^nt. 

Ridmnond,  R.  Leicester,  woollen-draper. 

Ridgway,  J.  Macclesfield,  silk-roanufadurer.  \ 
Robertson,  J.  Redlion-street  Clerkcnwell,  jawcUcr. 
Roper,  P.  Haymarket,  hosier.  •  ♦ 

.Sawyer,  G.  ivyjryatt-street,  Goswcfl-straet 
4  in  lace.  .  .  \  < 

.•hannon,  .1.  Liverpool,  merchant  * 

1  siiare,  (’.St.  Peters,  Worcester, cyder-mcrchani. 


Weekly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds^from  Muy  18,  to  June  8,  1625. 


Bank  Stock .  229  2274  227 

3  cent.  redu<?cd .  894  —  894 

3  ^  cent,  consols .  90  —  904 

.34  ^  cent,  do .  97  96|  974 

4  ^  cent,  do .  104|  104|  104| 

Ditto  New  do. .  —  —  . 

India  Sux’k .  2774  227 4 

— —  Bonds .  60  51  54 

Kxchequer  bills, .  44  30  34 

Consols  for  account .  90  .  89|  90] 

French  5  cents . 74  fr.  25c.il01fr.— c  llOOfr.. 


May  25. 

June  1. 

June  8. 

2274 

2274 

2314 

— 

894* 

904 

— 

901 

96| 

974 

972 

104J 

104| 

— 

2774 

2274 

49 

51 

54 

29 

30 

34 

911 

89| 

904 

— 

ll01fr.—c 

llOOfr — 

lOlfr. — c 

Course  of  Exchange^  London^  Juncfl^ - Amsterdam,  12:  2.  Ditto  at  aifjht, 

11  :  19.  Kottei’dam,  12  :  3.  Antwerp,  12  :  3.  Hamburgh,  36  :  10.  Altona,  36: 
Paris,  3  days  sight,  25:20.  Bourdeaux,  25  :  45.  Frankfort-on-the-Mainc,  151. 
Madrid,  364.  Cadiz,  364.  Gibraltar,  31.  Leghorn,  50.  Genoa,  454.  Lisbon,  6 1 
Oporto,  51.  Rio  Janeiro,  48.  Dublin,  94 — Cork,  94  ^  cent. 

Prices  of  Bullion^  ^  oz — Foreign  Gold  in  Iwrs,  £.3h17ii10. — New  Doubloons, 

£.0m0h0 _ New  Dollars,  4«.iill4d.— ‘Silver  in  bars,  standard,  SsvO^d, 

Premiums  of  Insurance  at  Lloyd's, — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  lOs — Cork  or  Dublin, 

lOs.  6d Belfast-  10s.  6d. — Hamburgh,  9s.  6d.  a  lOs.  6d. — Madeira,  15s.  9d.  a 

20s— Jamaica,  25«.  a  30s — Home,  35s.  a  40s. — Greenland,  out  and  home,  a  gs. 
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Hegisier. — Course^ of  ExeJiange,  ^c. — BatJerupis. 
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Alphabetical  List,  of  Eholish  Bankrupts,  announced  betw^een  the  23d  of 
April  and  the  19th  of  May  1825:  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


< 


Alpiiabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies  and  Dividends,  announced 
May  1825  ;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

SEUUESTRATIOKS.  DIVIDENDS. 

Kone.  William,  distiller  at  Ormisten.  ut’,Sri‘llo're 

iJalloway,  John,  builder  in  Leith.  nookseiier  mere.  .  , 

1^.  A.?dre«  ^erchant'and  grocer  in  Tain. 

•\omon,  o  n  Son,  dj^^and  calico-printers.  Hunter,  Duncan,  London,  and  Alexander  Hunter, 
HutLhuMontown,  Glasgow.  Gl<u.gow,  merchant  ;  by  T.  Falconer,  writer! 

DIVIDENDS.  Glasgow. 

King,  George  11.  late  inercliant  in  CIa'^'Ov#  ;  by 
Bell,  James,  ush-merchant,  Perth;  by  R.  Buist,  John  Eadie,  aci’ountant  there. 

merchant  there.  Levach,  George,  late  merchant,  Thurso ;  by  G. 

Brown,  George,  (the  firm  of)  distillers  at  Ruther-  Dunnet  there. 

glen  Bridge;  by  R.  Laurie,  merchant  inGlas-  Lure,  J.  J. merchant  in  Greenock;  by  J.  Fraser 

merchant  there.  * 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS 


BIRTHS. 

1S21.  a\ug.  24.  At  the  Government  House,  near 
Parramatta,  New  South  Wales,  the  Lady  of  his 
Excellency  MiOor-General  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane 
Macdougall,  K.C.B.  a  son  and  heir. 

1825.  March  17r  At  Gibraltar,  the  Lady  of  Ma¬ 
jor  Hill  Dickson,  64th  regiment,  a  daughter. 

April  16.  At  Warkton,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev. 
David  Wauchope,  a  son. 

23.  At  3,  Bernard  Row,  Stockbridge,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Mrs  Macfarlan,  a  son. 

—  In  Gloucester  Place,  tklinburgh,  the  Lady 
of  Captain  Parsons,  a  daughter. 

2.5.  At  George’s  Place,  Leith  Walk,  Mrs  W.  B. 
M'Kean,  ason. 

27.  At  his  house,  96,  Great  Russel-Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  the  Lady  of  James  Loch,  Esq.  a  son. 

—  Mrs  W.  Nicholson,  297  CasUe-Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  son. 

29.  At  No.  5,  Bellevue  Crescent,  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  Crawford  of  Cartsbum,  a  daughter. 

—  At  46,  Charlotte  Square,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
John  Tod,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Venlaw,  Mrs  William  Campbell,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

May  1.  At  Cumbernauld  Houses  the  Hon.  Mrs 
Fleming,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Lochnaw  Castle,  Lady  Agnew,  s  daughter. 

2.  Mrs  Dundas  of  Amiston,  a  son. 

4.  At  Manchester,  the  Lady  of  Sir  Alexander 
Don  of  Newton,  Bart.  M.  P.  a  son  and  heir. 

—  At  Walton  Park,  Mrs  Major  Campbell,  a 
daughter. 

B.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  H.  Stopford 
Nixon,  Esq.  R.  N.  a  son. 

—  At  Kelvin  Grove,  Mrs  Buchanan,  Auchin. 
torly,  a  ^ughter. 

6.  At  26,  Abercromhy  Place,  Edinburgh,  the 
Marquise  de  Riario  Sforza,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Robert  Eckford, 
Esq.  superintenmng  surgeon,  Bombay  medical  • 
establishment,  a  son,  stUl^m. 

«.  At  Drunisheugh,  the  Lady  of  Adam  Hay, 
Esq.  a  son. 

—  At  Calais,  the  Lady^of  Robert  Gun,  of  Mount 
Kennedy,  Esq.  a  daughter.  . 

9.  At »,  Dundas-Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Mal^ 

land,  aaott.  * 

10.  Mrs  Robert  Cadell,  154,  George-Street, 
Edinbiirgh,  t  son. 

12.  At  Carron  Hall,  the  U  ly  of  Major  Dun  las, 
a  daughter.  ,  j 


May  13.  At  Melville  House,  the  Countess  ot' 
Leven  and  Melville,  a  daughter. 

16.  At  Drummond,  tiie  Lady  of  Captain  D. 
Maepherson,  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  Irvine,  North umbcrland-Strcet,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Garscube,  the  Lady  of  John  Campbell# 

Esq.  a  son.  ' 

17.  At  Houston,  the  lady  of  Major  Shairp, 

younger  of  Housluu,  a  daughter.  i 

21.  The  Marchioness  of  Aiiglcsea,  a  dai^hter.  < 

22.  Mrs  Dickson,  West  Kirk  Manse,  Edinburglr, 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Pilrig-Strcet,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Moule,  a 
son. 

Lately.  At  Must;elburgh,  Mrs  Langhorne,  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

1821.  June  16.  At  Baulcah,  Bengal,  George 
(ionlon  Maepherson,  Esq.  of  the  Meiliuil 

estiblishment,  to  Maria,  daughter  of  T.  Dawuey, 
Es({.  Buckinghamshire. 

July  29.  At  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  Newman  Wil- 
liate.  Esq.  of  Glen  Neilson,  to  Eliza,  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr  James  Towers,  of  Cambusbarron, 
in  Stirlingshire. 

1825.  March  1.  At  Rio  de  Janiero,  John  L.  Mao- 
farquhar.  Esq.  to  Catherine,  daugliter  of  the  Rev. 
John  Daimner,  rector  of  Codfard,  DotmH,  and* 
Langton,  Thactraver,  Wilts. 

April  23.  At  Muirburn,  Glawfuird,  William 
Douglass,  Esq.  m'Tcliant,  Dcinerara,  to  Janrl, 
second  (laughter  of  Jamas  Alston.  Em}.  of  Muir- 
burn.  '  -  • 

—  At  Edinburgh,  James  Bennett,  Esq.  writer, 
to  Margaret,  only  daughter  of  tlie  late  Mr  WiN 
ham  WKimmie,  Elgin. 

—  Mr  David  Ferguson,  merchant,  to  Margaret, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Robert  Frame,  tnercham, 
Glasgow. 

26.  At  Glasgow,  Alexander  Haig,  Esq.  of  Loch, 
rill,  to  Miss  Berry,  daughter  of  John  Berry,  Esq. 
of  Moore  Place,  Glasgow. 

—  At  the  manse  of  Old  KUfiatrick,  Tbonuu 
Thontion,  merchant,  Glasgow,  to  EUsabetk, 
only  daughter  of  the  Rev,  WilluMn  Macactnay. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Morren, 
West  Chapel,  Greenock,  to  Mary,  daughter  ot 
Alexander  Shand,  Em|.  advocate. 

—  At  the  parish  Church  of  Weston,  near  Mae- 
don,  Northsrapton.ihirf,  Lieut.-ColoncI  Henry 


f 


tiswoode  Trottert  JE«q*  C^taifa  in  the  loin 
ment  of  natite  and  Comniandw  of  the 

force  of  Aladxts  pioneers.  After  a  •wvjoe  of  •» 

years  hi  variousoountrlniof  thel!ast,anduiinany 

campaiffnSf  In  which  he  boTfe  h  disHhauished  part, 
this  gafijnt  officer  fell  a  Vkslirt  at  fawt  to  /w, 
brought  oii  by  fatigue  and-  over  curtion  in  the 
late  confli^  with  the  Bumieie. 

—  At  Poit<lhK«ow,  John  M'Mttitrie,  Eiq. 
Chief  M^stratc.  _ _ 

—  At  TullyalJan,  the  Hoo.  Mary  Kphinstone, 

in  her  ti3th  yibr.  „ 

At  her  house,  Penbedw,  Flintshire,  Mrs  Wu- 
liams,  relict  of  M^or  WilTuuns,  roauy  years  M.F. 
ftw  fhtitthire.  Mk  WUliams,  and  her  sister,  ^y 
CoCtoo,  were  married  on  the  sameday,  were  wirow 
in  die  same  year,  and  died  in  the  same  weea»  n* 
the  same  house.  ^  , _ 

—  At  Rome,  in  her  48fli  year,  the 


late  John  Steuart,  Esq.  of  Overtown. 

27.  At  TrkfaiaopaJy,  William  Oowkn  Oum- 
mw  Dunoar,  Cornet  in  the  .'iUi  regimaft  of 
native  cavalry,  and  fourth  son  of  Sir 
/UchihaW  Dtiabar  of  NorthfWd,  Bart 


Ruthren  A  Sen,  rrintMs,  iCdinburgh. 
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